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MR. LANSING RELIEVES MR. WILSON 
OF EMBARRASSMENT 


HE dismissal—for it amounts to 

that—by President Wilson of Sec- 
retary Lansing is nothing in itself to 
occasion surprize. But the manner of 
the dismissal and the reasons given 
leave the whole country gasping. They 
display a mental condition on the part 
of the President that is disquieting in 
the extreme. Hardly one voice, so far 
aSewe can discern, is heard in support 
of the course taken. The most char- 
itable and perhaps the most reasonable 
way of accounting for the incident is to 


attribute it to the thrombosis which put 


the’ President on his back five months 
ago. Irritability is one of the symptoms 
of that disease. But while the throm- 
bosis may account for the President’s 
petulance, the revelations in his letters to 
Mr. Lansing go far beyond mere petu- 
lance. They furnish to his enemies the 
clearest case they have yet had of that 
megalomania 9f which they have for a 


long time been accusing the President. 
The silence of his friends at this writing 
is as disconcerting as the outcries of his 
foes. The situation seems too serious 
to be glossed over. There are sugges- 
tions ‘in this affair and in his latest 
stand on the Adriatic problem of a 
tragedy that may yet develop out of the 
frightful strain to which Mr. Wilson’s 
powers have been subjected in the past 
three years. Further explanations may 
be given that will make: these sugges- 
tions seem ridiculous, but at the moment 
that fear is evidently in many minds 
and in some cases, as by Senator Norris, 
is bluntly expressed. Only one of two 
explanations is at present available. 
Either the whole country has been de- 
ceived, and Mr. Wilson has been kept 
in almost complete ignorance of events 
during the last few months, or else the 
“fully restored” mental vigor of which 
Dr. Young speaks has not been accom- 








_ national High Court, a somewhat 





‘FOR a year or more rumor has 
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He was opposed to the Shan- 
tung settlement and believed 
Japan would sign the Treaty 
without that in. Time and 
again he was slighted by the 
President in the course of the 
negotiations and at one time 
sought permission to return to 
the United States to take up his 
duties here. The testimony 
given by William C. Bullitt be- 
fore the Senate committee last 
September to the effect that 
Mr. Lansing had told him that 
if the American people knew 
_ just what the Covenant of the 
> League of Nations “let them in 
for” the Treaty would never be 
ratified, made a stir, but it was 
discounted, first by the official 
denial of other parts of Bullitt’s 
testimony by Lloyd George and 
others, and, second, by Lan- 
panied by an equally restored spiritual sing’s public endorsement of the League 
poise and mental sanity. and the Treaty a little later; but Mr. 


THE LEAGUE 


SAFE! 
—Kirby in New York World 





A Year of Strained 
Relations. 





been busy with tales of fric- 
tion between the President and 
his .Secretary of State. At no 
time in that period would the lat- 
ter’s resignation have caused sur- 
prize. The whole story is now 
told of the strained relations that 
existed between the two in the 
peace negotiations in Paris. Mr. 
Lansing’s idea for a League of 
Nations was that of a mere inter- 


expanded Hague Court of Arbi- 
tration. He was opposed to the 
trial of the Kaiser for crimes 
against the laws of war unless 
there was evidence to show that 
the Kaiser personally had com- 
mitted these crimes or personally 


: : er SOMEBODY ELSE WILL SIT AT THE WHEEL 
given orders for their commission. _ Pease in Newark Boesing' News 
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Lansing never made any direct 
denial of Mr. Bullitt’s state- 
ment. Finally, the Mexican 
situation is supposed to have 
developed differences of opin- 
ion, and the Secretary’s course 
in bringing us close up to a 
severance of relations with the 
Carranza government over the 
Jenkins affair was discounte- 
nanced apparently by the Presi- 
dent as soon as he heard of it. 
All these reports of friction are 
now rendered credible by the 
letters which have just been ex- 
changed between the two men. 
But, strange to say, none of 
these differences of view fur- 
nished the occasion of the re- 
quest for the Secretary’s resig- 
nation. 








The Letters Between 
Wilson and Lansing. 


HAT the President has 

been unable to overlook 
is the fact that his Secretary of State 
called meetings of the Cabinet, during 


«es 


‘the’ President's fong sickness, for “in- 


_ 


formal conferences” on important and 
urgent matters such as the coal strike. 
As there has been every reason to sup- 
pose, that the ‘President was apprized of 
these meetings as soon as he could be 
consulted-at all, the opening sentences 
in his first letter came as an unaccount- 
able surprize.- The letter begins: 


“My Dear Mr. Secretary: Is it true, as 
I have been told; that during my illness 
you have frequently called the heads of 
the executive-departments of the govern- 
ment into conference? If it is, I feel it 
my duty to call your attention to consid- 
2rations which I do not care to dwell upon 
until I learn from you, yourself, that this 


_is the fact. 


“Under our constitutional law and prac- 
tice, as developed hitherto, no one but the 
President has the right to summon the 
heads of the executive departments into 
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THROUGH THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
—Ding in Atlanta Constitution 


conference, and no one but the President 
and the Congress has the right to ask their 
views or the views of any one of them on 
any public question.” 


The Secretary’s reply was that it is 
true that informal conferences had 
been called by him, as the ranking mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, to confer on inter- 
departmental matters and other matters 
that could not be postponed, but that it 
never for a moment entered his mind 
that he was acting unconstitutionally or 
contrary to the President’s wishes, and 
there was certainly no thought of as- 
suming the Presidential prerogative. 
He concludes by offering to place his 
resignation in the President’s hands if 
the latter has lost confidence in him. 
The President’s reply expresses deep 
disappointment, and extends the criti- 
cism to other matters, as follows: 


“You kindly explain the motives of 
these meetings, and I find nothing in your 
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letter which justifies your assumption of 
Presidential authority in such a matter. 

“You say you felt that, in view of 
the fact that you were denied communica- 
tion with me, it was wise to confer in- 
formally together on interdepartmental 
matters and matters as to which action 
could not be postponed until my medical 
advisers permitted me to be seen and con- 
sulted, but I have to remind you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, that no action could be taken with- 
out me by the Cabinet, and therefore there 
could have been no disadvantage in await- 
ing action with regard to matters con- 
cerning which action could not have been 
taken without me. 

“This affair, Mr. Secretary, only deep- 
ens a feeling that was growing upon me. 
While we were still in Paris I felt, and 
have felt increasingly ever since, that you 
accepted my guidance and direction on 
questions with regard to which I had to 
instruct you only with increasing reluc- 
tance, and since my return to Washington 
I have been struck by the number of mat- 
ters in which you have apparently tried 
to forestall my judgment by formulating 
action and merely asking my approval 
when it was impossible for me to form an 
independent judgment because I had not 
had an opportunity to examine the cir- 
cumstances with any degree of indepen- 
dence.” 


The President proceeds to ask the 
Secretary to give up his office. Mr. 
Lansing’s reply is a tender of his resig- 
nation and a statement to the effect that 
he had for some time recognized that 
a continuance of their relations was im- 
possible, as, ever since January, 1919, 
he had been conscious that his advice 
was no longer welcome. 





Comments of an 
Amazed Press. 


ON this issue as to Cabinet confer- 

ences, public comment seems to be 
unanimous in favor of Mr. Lansing. 
Secretary Lane states in an interview 
that “we all,” referring to the members 
of the Cabinet, “thought the meetings a 
good thing,” that they were often at- 
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tended by Dr. Grayson and messages 
were sent through the latter to the 
President, and that he (Lane) feels that 
he attended the meetings on a full level 
of responsibility with Secretary Lansing. 
Secretary Redfield (who resigned sev- 
eral months ago) says that at the first 
meeting called by Lansing word was 
sent to the President and an inquiry re- 
ceived from him as to the matters being 
taken up. No word of disapproval, he 
says, ever came from the White House. 
Ex-President Taft says that it seems to 
him to have been the most natural thing 
in the world for such meetings to have 
been held under the circumstances and 
that Secretary Lansing was acting alto- 
gether within his rights in calling them. 
Senator Knox tells of Cabinet meetings 
which he called when President Taft 
was absent from Washington. All the 
members of the Wilson Cabinet par- 
ticipated in the meetings called by Sec- 
retary Lansing. All in all, the Presi- 
dent’s sudden resentment seems in- 
explicable on any but physiological 
grounds. No President, as the N. Y. 
World remarks, is obliged to give any 
reasons for dismissing a Cabinet officer, 
but, if he does give reasons, they should 
be complete. It is now, the World thinks, 
a case calling for “pitiless publicity,” 
for on the basis of the President’s 
statement alone there. is no. justifica- 
tion for the drastic action taken. The 
Springfield Republican, another jour- 
nal very friendly to the President, re- 
grets his unusual abruptness and asper- 
ity, and acquits Mr. Lansing of any at- 
tempt at assumption. The Brooklyn 
Eagle thinks the President’s action 
amazing, the N. Y. Evening Post thinks 
the stated cause “frankly puerile,” the 
N. Y. Times considers the affair re- 
grettable from any point of view. All 
these journals have been friendly to the 
President. The Kansas City Star re- 


gards the President’s position as indica- 
tive of an autocracy such as was never 
before enthroned in the White House, 











and attributes to him the view that he 
personally is the government and that 
in his illness the government cannot 
function. The Minneapolis Journal 
asks: “Did ever king on a throne or 
emperor over a realm or autocrat over 


REPUBLICAN FEARS OF HOOVER’S CANDIDACY 
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many dismiss a minister in so arrogant 
a spirit or with such a show of child- 
ish petulance?” The Indianapolis Star 
thinks it is the clear duty of Congress 
to find out who has been functioning as 
President during the last few months, 





The United States may yet have the distinction 
¥ having been the longest in the war.—Shreveport 
imes. 


After all, the former Kaiser showed some 
s iteeley in not forcing Holland into the war. ew 
v : 


ork ening Sun. 





THE MEANING OF MR. HOOVER’S 
CANDIDACY 


AlLMost overnight the movement 
to make Mr. Herber C. Hoover a 
candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion has taken on a power and signifi- 
cance that make it one of the major 
events of politics. As long as it was 
a movement of amateur politicians, so 
to speak, who have no influence in 
either party that could be made to count 
in the choice of delegates, it was not 
taken seriously. To-day it is bracketed 
with the candidacy of Leonard Wood 
as one of the most important develop- 
ments of the campaign. For as the sit- 
uation looks at present, Mr. Hoover is 
closely linked up with the plans of the 
Administration and with the fate of the 
League of Nations. If the League is 
to be made a dominant issue in the 
Presidential campaign and the old tra- 
ditional issues between the parties are 
to be relegated to the background, the 
Democrats could choose no one, aside 
from Mr. Wilson himself, who would 
be a more fitting candidate and more 
likely to command votes irrespective of 
party ties. Attacks upon the war rec- 
ord of the Administration would lose 
half their force with Mr. Hoover as 
the Democratic standard-bearer, for his 
part of the war record commands com- 
mendation from all sides. He is a war 
hero without being a military hero, and 
there are many signs that, even with 
the returned soldiers themselves, mili- 
tarism is not just now a magnetic word. 





Even the promoters of General Wood’s 
candidacy are rather significantly talk- 
ing about Leonard Wood, with the 
title of General omitted. The trump- 
eting appeal made several weeks ago 
for Mr. Hoover’s nomination, in a 
double-leaded, two-column editorial in 
the N. Y. World, came from a journal 
that has been regarded as a mouthpiece 
of the Administration. The prompt 
support given to its declaration by. 
Senator Hitchcock comes also from a 
source close to the President. Mr. 
Hoover’s own statement a few days 
later placed the greatest emphasis upon 
the necessity of endorsing the League 
Covenant. All the facts in the situation 
fit into this theory that the name of 
Hoover has been hurled at Senator 
Lodge and his followers as a challenge 
from the Administration. If they per- 
sist in forcing the League into the 
Presidential campaign they may have 
Hoover to defeat. 





Taft Warns Republicans 
of the Hoover Peril. 


THIS meaning of the Hoover move- 

ment has been caught quickly by 
ex-President Taft, and in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger he warns his party asso- 
ciates of the danger. The Republican 
leaders believe that with Mr. Wilson 
himself as the Democratic candidate, 
or with Palmer or McAdoo or any 
other straight Democrat, their success 
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not in sympathy with unbending 
adherence to the Lodge resolu- 
tions. If a compromize is not 
forthcoming and the issue is of 
a League or no League, that 
mass of now silent Republican 
protestants may seize the op- 
portunity of Mr. Hoover’s can- 
didacy to register their deep- 
seated conviction of the duty 
of the United States to assume 
its share of the responsibilities 
of the world. The Republican 
leaders, if they are long-headed, 
will not allow this possible 
phase of the political situation 
to escape them and will make 
every effort to bring about a 
compromize.” 


The softening of the op- 
position on the part of Sen- 
ator Lodge and others in 
the Senate speedily followed 
these developments, especial- 








IF HOOVER BECOMES PRESIDENT 
—Thomas in Detroit News 


is certain. But with Mr. Hoover, 
says Mr. Taft, the case might be 
different. A very numerous element 
of the Republican party would be at- 
tracted to Mr. Hoover “as an indepen- 
dent candidate, free from Democratic 
partisanship and not responsible for 
the faults of Mr. Wilson’s Democratic 
Administration or likely to perpetuate 
them.” Mr. Taft does not say what 


course he himself would take in such a. 


case, but there is at least a strong inti- 
mation of it in the following sentences: 


“If the Republicans are so stiff as to 
defeat compromize, the moderate Repub- 
licans cannot confine the issue in the cam- 
paign merely to the question of reser- 
vations. The ‘Bitter Enders’ will force 
the fighting and put the party definitely 
against the League. On such an issue it 
is hard to estimate how large a Repub- 
lican vote Mr. Hoover could secure, The 
recent polls leave no doubt that a most 
formidable mass of Republican voters are 


ly Mr. Hoover’s own state- 
ment. That statement was 
to the effect that he is not 
seeking the Presidency and is not a 
candidate. (He does not say that he 
will not accept a nomination.) He goes 
on to say that he is greatly interested in 
the “present critical situation” and :that 
his “only political desire” is that one or 
both the political parties approach “the 
vital issues that have grown out of the 
war” with a clear purpose. His next 
sentence indicates what he considers the 
most important of these issues. He 
says: 


“If the Treaty goes over to the Presi- 
dential election (with any reservations 
necessary to clarify the world’s mind that 
there can be no infringement of the safe- 
guards provided by our Constitution and 
our nation’s old traditions), then I must 
vote for the party that stands for the 
League. 

“With it there is hope not only of 
the prevention of war, but also that we 


can safely economize in military poli- 


cies. There is hope of earlier return of 
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confidence and the economic S 
reconstruction of the world.” 


The plain inference is that 
Hoover is willing to be a 
candidate on the League is- 
sue and on that alone, tho 
he proceeds to indicate also 
his opposition to various 
groups of persons, namely, 
those who “seek to set aside 
our Constitutional guaran- 
tees for free speech or free 
representation,” those who 
“hope to reestablish control 
of the government for profit 
and privilege,” and all those 
“who hope for any form of 
Socialism, whether it be na- 
tionalization of industry or 
other destruction of individ- 
ual initiative.” 





Both Old Parties Bankrupt, 
Says the N. Y. “World.” 


HE sensational editorial 
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in the N. Y. World, to 
which we have referred, is 
a brilliant piece of editorial 
writing, evidently from the pen of 
Frank I. Cobb. It begins as follows: 


“In the judgment of the World, the best 
equipped and best qualified man to suc- 
ceed Woodrow Wilson as President of 
the United States is Herbert C. Hoover. 

“We should be glad to support Mr. 
Hoover as the Democratic candidate for 
President on a platform that represented 
the historical principles of the Democratic 
party. We should be glad to support him 
as an independent candidate on a platform 
of progressive liberalism. We should not 
hesitate to support him as the Republican 
candidate on a platform representing the 
kind of government which Mr. Hoover 
has exemplified in his public career.” 


The writer goes on to declare that 
the only objections to Mr. Hoover are 
because of his lack of partisanship, and 
that these objections are arguments in 


DON’T GET EXCITED, SHE’LL COME TO ALL RIGHT 


—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


his favor, for, so far as the rank and 
file in both parties are concerned, the 
old party-lines have broken down, and, 
in respect to principles, both old parties 
are bankrupt. Mr. Hoover, we are as- 
sured, combines in himself the best of 
the characteristics of both parties. He 
represents the administrative efficiency 
on which the Republican party prides 
itself and the jealousy of individual 
rights and liberties for which the Dem- 
ocratic party, barring the period of 
domination by the slave-holders, has 
stood. He is “the most commanding 
figure” that has emerged out of the 
European conflict, and the London N@- 
tion has recently admitted that he is 
the ablest man the war has produced in 
any nation. He knows the economic 
condition of the world better, perhaps, 
than any other American and knows at 
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first hand as few Americans have ever 
known the politics and diplomacy of 
Europe and the conditions in the Far 
East. He has worked with his hands, 
he has been a director of great enter- 
prizes, he has capacity, above that of 
any other candidate, to deal with the 
problems of reconstruction. “There 
are no arguments against him except 
the arguments that are spawned out of 
the stagnant waters of professional pol- 
itics” and the World intends to support 
him for President “regardless of all the 
artificial barriers of a debased and dis- 
credited partisanship.” 





Hoover’s Appeal to the 
American Imagination. 


At the moment of this writing it 

looks as if the mere shadow of Mr. 
Hoover’s candidacy had injected into 
Senator Lodge and his associates a new 
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and promising spirit of compromize. 
Will it do more than that? If the 
Treaty is disposed of, will Hoover still 
remain as a possible candidate? On 
what issue will he then run? On what 
ticket? These questions remain unan- 
swered, but they are not checking the 
movement in his support. The Los 
Angeles Times, a stalwart Republican 
journal, declares that Hoover is as 
much the man of the hour as Lincoln 
was in 1860, and it asserts that, despite 
the effort of the Democrats to purloin 
him, he is a Republican and_ will be 
nominated at the next Republican con- 
vention and his campaign will be well 
under way before the Democratic con- 
vention meets. The San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut is of opinion that in a. public 
show of hands Hoover would win the 
day as the favorite son of California 
even as against Hiram Johnson. The 

New Republic, of New York 




















City, is as far removed from 
these two journals politically 
and sociologically as it is 
geographically, but it came 
out for Hoover before the 
World did. “Test any other 
candidate,” it says, “by the 
standard of personal fitness, 
experience and training for 
the issues that will confront 
the next President and see if 
you can make a case for him 
as against Mr. Hoover?” 
Would any of them risk 
comparison with him - in 
knowledge. of * social condi- 
tions, of American industry, 
world trade, European poli- 
tics and diplomacy? The 
Saturday Evening Post, with 
its two millions of circula- 
tion, was still earlier in the 
game of boosting Mr. Hoo- 
ver. It calls for a business 
man at the head of affairs 











WHY, WILLIAM, WHERE DID YOU COME FROM? 
—Ding in New York Tribune 


for the next four years and 
the man it has in mind is 
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Hoover. The Milwaukee Journal, the 
Oregon Journal, the Springfield Repub- 
lican, the St. Louis Star, are among 
those which have shown signs of enthu- 
siasm in Hoover’s behalf. “People are 
weary of the everlasting jargon of poli- 
tics,” the Milwaukee paper thinks, and 
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“ FOOLING WITH THE OUIJA BOARD 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 


turn to Hoover for this reason. The 
Oregon paper talks in the same vein of 
the “duplicity and dishonesty in public 
life” and the “rings of rotten Sena- 
torial hacks.” The Massachusetts pa- 
per thinks that no other figure emerg- 
ing from the European war so appeals 
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to the American imagination as Hoover 
does. It says: 


“The American tradition that soldiers 
alone may be the political creations of our 
wars could be given a new and improved 
rendering by making it cover the unique 
case of the civilian hero, who organized 
vast campaigns of famine relief and mercy 
among the millions of war’s victims, who 
saved the lives of children by the scores 
of thousands, and whose fame is deathless 
where human suffering did strike its sharp 
teeth the deepest. If the great war is to 
make an American President there is no 
one like Hoover to rise to so great an oc- 
casion, no one like Hoover to ennoble the 
American tradition.” 


Dr. Frank Crane, in his syndiéated 
articles, also sings a pean in Hoover’s 
praise and thinks now is the psycho- 
logical moment to inaugurate another 
“Era of Good Feeling,” under the lea- 
dership of Hoover. 





Is Hoover Designed to Save 
the Democracy from Bryan? 


UT there are skeptics in both parties 

in regard to Mr. Hoover’s availabil- 
ity. The N. Y. Evening Post, under its 
new control, is one of these. It admits 
his prima-facie fitness and even dwells 
at some length upon it. But it cannot 
see that a break-up of parties is near 
enough at hand to make a purely per- 
sonal candidacy imperative or even de- 
sirable. ‘We cannot see that the plight 
of the country,” it says, “is so grave as 
to compel our ceasing to think in terms 
of party government, which is. the 
basis of representative government.” It 
adds: “Are we to suppose that Mr. 
Hoover, having been elevated to office, 
will not concern himself with party? 
Are we to think only of the Presidency 
for the next four years or the next eight 
years? Or must we also take into con- 
sideration the ultimate effect upon our 
institutions of the present concentration 
upon Mr. Hoover the man?” The 


N. Y. Tribune takes much the same po- 
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sition, that, inasmuch as it is not pos- 
sible to have a non-partisan President, 
there cannot be a non-partisan candi- 
date, and it attributes the World edi- 
torial to the knowledge on its part 
that its own party is bankrupt and that 
a receiver is necessary. It likens the 
strategy to that which resulted in the 
nomination of Greeley, a Republican, 
on the Democratic ticket in 1872, and 
which, tho enthusiastically launched, 
soon fell flat. 


Think Hoover’s Candidacy 
Is Made in England. 


SOMETHING more than mere skep- 

ticism comes from Mr. Hearst’s pa- 
pers, which print a story (since offi- 
cially denied) that Mr. Hoover’s boom 
was launched at a luncheon given in 
New York City by Colonel House to 
Viscount Grey, and it more than inti- 
mates that Hoover’s candidacy is made 
in England. Senator Gronna, of North 
Dakota, seems to take a similar view. 
“Out in our country,” he says, “we 
don’t take Hoover seriously. Why 
didn’t they pick the Prince of Wales 
while he was here, if they wanted an 
Englishman for President?” . Senator 
Hoke Smith speaks in the same tone. 
But Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
interviewed by the N. Y. Tribune, said: 
“It is my belief that if Hoover can be 
nominated he can be elected. He is an 
upright, upstanding man of ability, sec- 
ond to none in the world, and in my 
judgment would make a splendid Pres- 
ident. The only question is whether 
the politicians are willing to lay aside 
narrow partisan considerations long 
enough to nominate him.” Charles D. 
Hilles, former chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Committee, thinks the 
World boom for Hoover is inspired in 
the White House, or at least by the 
Wilson men in Washington, who have 
witnessed with a feeling of dismay the 
recrudescence of Bryan, and who fear 
the domination by him of the coming 
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convention in San Francisco. Hoover’s 
name, Mr, Hilles thinks likely, is ad- 


vanced for the purpose of saving the 
Democratic party from this domination. 





NATIONAL ISSUES RAISED IN SUSPENDING 
NEW YORK SOCIALIST ASSEMBLYMEN 


‘T HE suspension and trial of five 

assemblymen in the New York 
legislature on the charge that the Social- 
ist Party, to which they belong, advo- 
cates the overthrow of our government 
by force; the recent deportation of 
aliens belonging to the two Communist 
groups, and the debates in Congress 
over the Sterling-Graham sedition bill 
have raised new issues that at present 
threaten to dwarf all other post-war 
issues and to add to the confusion of 
party managers and party candidates, 
already distracted by the new condi- 
tions. The question raised by the de- 
portation of Communist and Anarchist 
aliens is whether they are not entitled to 
a judicial trial instead of being deported 
on the findings of the Commissioner of 
Immigration and the Commissioner of 
Labor. The Sterling-Graham bill has 
aroused strong and sharp protests, the 
Attorney-General of the United States 
himself joining in the protest, because 
of the length to which it goes in defining 
sedition. and because of the severity of 
its penalties. But the most sensational 
reaction caused by the recent crusades 
against disloyalty and revolution has 
been seen as a result of the suspension 
of five New York Socialist Assembly- 
men. The suspension came almost en- 
tirely unheralded and unexpected. Yet 
almost as prompt as an echo came the 
protests from men of influence and 
from organizations of conservatives. 
The Bar Association of New York 
County, the City Club, the Citizens’ 
Union and the National Security 
League were among the organizations 
protesting, and Charles E. Hughes (for- 
mer Justice of the U. S. Supreme 


Court), ex-Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham, and ex-Secretary of War Stimson 
were among the leaders in the protests. 
The American Committee of the Ameri- 
can Legion adds its voice to the chorus 
of disapproval. Many of the strongest 
journals of the country cry out in 
warning. And all this sharp reaction 
was caused not by the expulsion but 
by the mere suspension of the five 
Assemblymen prior to an investigation 
by the judicial committee of the Assem- 
bly. The action of the Assembly was 
practically unanimous, only two non- 
Socialist members voting against the 
suspension. This makes the quick and 
strong reaction all the more unexpected. 





“Guilt is Personal,” Says 
Mr. Hughes. 


THE main point in the protest is that 
the Assemblymen have been sus- 
pended and are being tried not for any 
personal disqualifications indicated in 
the State Constitution, but for belong- 
ing to the Socialist Party. “You have 
been elected,” so ran Speaker Sweet's 
“indictment, “on a platform that is abso- 
lutely inimical to the best interests of 
the State of New York and of the 
United States.” As the trial proceeded, 
nearly all the evidence submitted by the 
prosecution (which is conducted by the 
State Attorney-General) has been di- 
rected to proving the Socialist Party a 
seditious and disloyal party. It is right 
here that ex-Justice Hughes and the 
New York Bar Association join issue 
with the Assembly. They hold that “it 
is of the essence of the institutions of 
liberty that it be recognized that guilt 
is personal and cannot be attributed to 
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the holding of opinion or to mere in- 
tent in the absence offjovert acts.” It 
is held also that, “in tg absence of any 
proved violation of thé law on his part 
or misconduct as a member of the legis- 
lature,” a member may not be deprived 
of his seat “because of political opinion 
or affiliation with a political party.” 
Moreover, “the Assembly has no au- 
thority to establish any test of loyalty 
or political principle as a qualification 
of membership in addition to the pre- 
scribed oath.” Having taken the oath 
of office, the Assemblymen could be 
neither suspended nor expelled except 
after a trial on definite charges and 
proof of their guilt. Morris Hillquit, 
attorney for the suspended men, elabo- 
rates these points. The State Consti- 
tution says: “Each House shall deter- 
mine the rules of its own proceedings 
and be the judge of the election returns 
and qualifications of its own members.” 
Mr. Hillquit’s contention is that this 
determination of qualifications is con- 
fined to those laid down in the Consti- 
tution itself, or indicated in the oath 
of office and in the statute laws. These 
laws provide that a legislator must be 
a citizen, a resident of the State of 
New York and of full age. The oath 
is a pledge to support the Federal Con- 
stitution and the State Constitution, 
and to faithfully discharge the duties | 
of the office, and an affirmation that no 
payment or promise to pay for votes 
has been made. Then follows the state- 
ment in the Constitution that “no other 
oath, declaration or test shall be re- 
quired as a qualification for any office 
or public trust.” This, Mr. Hillquit 
maintains, and the Bar Association 
seems to agree with him, limits the 
Assembly in its judgment of the quali- 
fications of a member. As no charge 
has been made that the election returns 
were void in any of these cases, or that 
any of the five men is not a citizen or 
is not of full age or has purchased votes 
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or has failed to subscribe to the oath of 
office, the Assembly cannot apply any 
other test of membership. 


Shall We Drive Socialists 
to, Revolution? 


S° much for the legal contention. But 

the cases have excited far deeper 
interest than that involved in a method 
of legal procedure. Mr. Hughes finds 
fundamental principles involved. He 
says: 


“It is absolutely opposed to the funda- 
mental purposes of our government for 
a majority to undertake to deny repre- 
sentation to-a minority through its repre- 
sentatives elected by ballots lawfully cast. 

“If the Socialists were denied recourse 
through their duly elected representatives 
to the orderly processes of government 
what resort is there left for them? 

“Is it proposed to drive the Socialists 
to revolution by denying them participa- 
tion in the means we have provided for 
orderly discussion of proposed changes in 
our laws?” 


This is the larger question, which has 
quickly grown into a national issue. In 
the last few weeks, in consequence of 
this case at Albany and of the depor- 
tation of aliens, we have been having 
a sort of public trial of the Socialist 
and Communist parties. The charge 
against each is that it is pursuing a 
program of revolution ‘by force. The 
case against the two Communist parties 
seems to be a simple one. They are 
professedly revolutionary and are con- 
ducting their campaign against the So- 
cialists by assertions of their revolution- 
ary intentions. They are offshoots of 
the Socialist movement. The Commu- 
nist Party was the first to break de- 
finitely with the Socialist Party. The 
Communist Labor Party broke later by 
a few months. Each is making vigor- 


ous efforts to prove that it is the true 
representative of the Third Interna- 
tional, which seeks to spread the Rus- 
sian Soviet plan of government over 
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the world, and each points to what is 
left of the Socialist Party as a repre- 
sentative of “bourgeois parliamenta- 
rianism” and “state capitalism.” An 
illuminating account of the interior 
struggles that have been taking place 
in the last year or two in the Socialist- 
Communist ranks is found in the report 
of Louis C. Fraina, international secre- 
tary of the Communist Party of Amer- 
ica, to the executive committee of the 
Communist International. The Social- 
ist Pai itself was the result of a 
secessién, in 1901, from the Socialist 
Labor Party, because of the latter’s un- 
compromizing revolutionary purposes. 
The secession was led by Morris Hill- 
quit and Victor Berger. The old So- 
cialist Labor Party, led by Daniel De 
Leon, became merged soon after in 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
(1905). There are now, therefore, four 


UNCLE SAM: “YOU CAN’T BE MY FRIEND AND THEIRS, TOO” 








—Marcus in New York Times 


parties that have grown from the same 
root—the Socialist Party, the I. W. 
W.’s, the Communist Party and the 
Communist Labor Party. In 1916 the 
more radical factions in the Socialist 
Party began to organize, and our entry 
into the war in 1917 gave a great im- 
petus to them. In April of that year, 
at the St. Louis convention of the So- 
cialist Party, they forced a militant 
declaration against the war into the 
party platform. “In all modern his- 
tory,” so ran the platform, “there has 
been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to en- 
gage.” All Socialists in Congress or © 
legislatures or in local bodies were in- 
structed “to vote against all proposed 
appropriations or loans for military, 
naval and other war purposes.” The 
only struggle, it said, “which would 
justify the workers in taking up arms” 
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—Kirby in 


is that of the working ‘class “to 


itself from economic exploitation and 


political oppression.” 





ADDING FUEL TO IT 


New York World 


Dissensions in the Socialist 
Communist Ranks. 


"THEN began a secession 

of individuals of the less 
radical type from the party, 
and there was, as Fraina 
puts it, an effort to “sabo- 
tage the declaration” and 
convert if into “bourgeois 
pacifism,” in order to stop 
this defection. In August, 
1918, a vote in the National 
Executive Council on the 
repudiation of the platform 
stood 4 to 4. Even Debs de- 
clared in May, 1918, that “it 
would be rank folly if not 
suicidal” to enter into a na- 
tional campaign on such a 
platform. Spargo, Russell, 
Ghent, Stokes and others 
left the party and denounced 
its attitude. The overturn 
in Russia of the Kerensky 


free government by Lenin increased the fer- 


ment in the Socialist Party here. The 


New York Call, an official organ, had 





—Williams in N. 











AFTER ALL THE YEARS 


Y. Evening Journal 


shouted for Kerensky, and 
Lenin had been denounced 
by it as an anarchist. Then 
came the armistice and the 
German revolution, and the 
radicals began to see red. In 
Chicago appeared a Commu- 
nist Propaganda League. In 
Boston the Revolutionary 
Age made its appearance. 
In New York City the Left- 
Wing Section of the So- 
cialist' Party was organized. 
Party elections were held 
and the Left Wing won, 
but the National Council de- 
clared the elections fraudu- 
lent and called an emergency 
national convention. Before 
it met, the Council sus- 
pended from the party most 
of the locals that had en- 
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dorsed the Left-Wing manifesto, which 
called for affiliation with the Third 
International, instituted by the Russian 
Soviets. The radicals in the Socialist 
Party, seething with rebellion, called a 
conference of their own and it resulted 
in a division of their forces. After the 
proposal to organize a new party was 
defeated by a vote of 55 to 38, some 31 
delegates seceded and called 


object and its own future, which is at 
the same time the future of humanity.” 
The Third International is pronounced 
“the International of mass-action, of 
the revolutionary realization, the Inter- 
national of deeds.” On the basis of this 
manifesto and other similar documents, 
the Attorney-General has declared that 
a membership card of either Commu- 





a conference to organize the 
Communist Party. The other 
delegates decided to stay in 
the Socialist Party until the 
emergency convention was 
held, but they also issued a 
call for a conference to or- 
ganize a new party — the 
Communist Labor Party— 
in case they were denied ad- 
mission to the Socialist con- 
vention. They were and 
they did. There were thus 
born two Communist parties. 
Efforts to bring them to- 
gether failed. Both endorse 
the Third International and 
adopt its manifesto, signed 
by Lenin, Trotzky, Rakov- 
sky and others. This mani- 
festo calls for the Commu- 
nist revolution to begin in all 
parts of the world, de- 
nounces the “rulers” of 
France, England, Italy and 
the United States as of 
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“immeasurable vileness,” de- 
nounces the League of 
Nations, calls for “the in- 
surrection of the peasants against the 
landowner, of laborer against capitalist, 
of both against the monarchic or 
“democratic” bureaucracy, and of sol- 
dier against commander. “Civil war,” 
so runs the manifesto, which explicitly 
addresses the United States as well as 
other nations, “is forced upon the 


laboring classes by their arch-enemies.’ 


The working class must answer blow 


“for blow if it will not renounce its own 


WHAT COMES OF KEEPING A VICIOUS DOG 


—Gale in Los Angeles Times 


nist Party in the possession of an alien 
is sufficient evidence for arrest and, if 
not disproved, for deportation. 


The Socialist Party Declares 
for the Russian Soviets. 


T° return to the Socialist Party, or 

what is left of it—Fraina asserts 
that it is reduced to a membership of 
25,000—it proceeded to call for an in- 
ternational congress to organize the 
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suffering world.” Nuorteva, 
one of Lenin’s chief represen- 
tatives in this country, an 
alien, was chosen last year by 
the Socialist Party as a dele- 
gate to the International Con- 
gress, and Hillquit accepted 
the post of “Chancellor of the 
Russian Soviet Bureau in the 
United States,” in charge of 
the legal department. In the 
platform of 1919, from which 
we have been quoting, there is 
another plank to which So- 
cialists point as modifying 


a the radical declarations. It is 


ee SEIT a statement that “the workers 





should do all in their power 
to restore and maintain civil 
rights to the end that the 
transition from capitalism to 
Socialism may be effected 
without resort to the drastic 


7 


autocratic despotism.” 





Mibeor Faw 





HELD UP 


—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


Third International, but it ignored the 
one already existing, whose manifesto 
we have been quoting from. Later on, 
in the Chicago convention of September 
4th, 1919, it adopted a platform one 
plank of which runs: “We declare our 
solidarity with the workers of Russia 
in establishing their Soviet Republic, 
and we endorse the Socialists of Ger- 
many, Austria and Hungary in their 
struggle for freedom.” In a manifesto 
adopted at this convention it is declared 
that the party “squarely takes its posi- 
tion with the uncompromizing section 
of the international Socialist move- 
ment”; there is a call for “industrial 
action” — meaning evidently general 
strikes—in cases of emergency, “to re- 
inforce the political demands of the 
working class,” and the manifesto 
closes: “Long live the international So- 
cialist revolution, the only hope of the 


Where a Socialist Official 
Gets His Orders. 


SUCH is the record of the party to 

which the suspended Assemblymen 
of New York profess allegiance. On 
the basis of this membership, the 
charges were brought that they “are 
engaged in a large and well-organized 
capacity to subvert the due administra- 
tion of law and to destroy the right to 
hold and own property honestly ac- 
quired” and “to overthrow this Govern- 
ment, peaceably if possible, forcibly if 
necessary.” Evidence has been adduced 
in support of the charges to show that 
the Constitution of the party provides 
that “any member of the Socialist Party 
elected to an office who shall in any 
way vote to appropriate moneys for 
military or naval purposes or war shall 
be expelled from the party.” This, it 
is pointed out, is in direct conflict with 
the provision in the State Constitution 
(Section 3) that calls for the mainte- 
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nance of a State Guard of 
10,000 men, and declares that 
it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to make sufficient ap- 
propriation tierefor. Other 
points brought out in the 
trial are provisions in the 
Socialist State Constitution 
to the effect that all delegates 
to Socialist conventions and 
all Socialists elected to pub- 
lic office must carry out in- 
structions given by the dues- 
paying party organization, 
and before a nomination or 
appointment is made final a 
blank resignation must be 
signed and placed in the pos- 
session of the local to the 
effect that all official acts are 
to be under the direction of 
the dues-paying member- 
ship. To clinch this, the 
honor of the signer as a man 
and a Socialist is pledged 
to abide by this resignation. 














As the by-laws of the party 

in the New York local make 

any person of 18 years or 

more, “regardless of whether a citi- 
zen or not,” eligible for membership in 
the party, it is claimed that this pledge 
makes a Socialist’s official acts subject 
to an organization in which aliens may 
have a controlling power. The reply to 
all this is that, by the enactment of the 
primary laws of New York State, these 
provisions of the Socialist Constitution 
and By-laws have been rendered a dead 
letter and have not been carried out for 
a number of years, and that none of the 
five men on trial has ever signed such 
a resignation blank or taken such a 
pledge. 


Worst Blow Ever Dealt Repre- 
sentative Government. 


OPPOSITION to the suspension of 
the Socialists on the part of the 
non-Socialist press is based on the claim 


SEEM TO HAVE STARTED SOMETHING 


—Hatding in Brooklyn Eagle 


that, if they are guilty of sedition or 
treason in belonging to the Socialist 
Party, they should be duly tried before 
the courts and not before the Assembly 
Judiciary Committee, the members of 
which are appointed by the Speaker, 
who in this case is the accuser, and 
which can admit or exclude evidence 
according to the will of the chairman. 
The New York Tribune declared at the 
beginning of the trial that if the As- 
semblymen are personally guilty be- 
cause of their membership in the So- 
cialist Party, then every member of the 
party is also a criminal and should be 
indicted. It insists on the distinction 
between revolutionary and evolutionary 
Socialists. Even in Russia, we are as- 
sured, nearly every prominent Socialist 
is a non-Bolshevik and thousands of 
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them have been murdered and tortured 
because of their allegiance to demo- 
cratic principles. In‘this country there 
has been a struggle in the Socialist 
Party between the radical Left Wing 
and the moderates, and the radicals have 
been thrown out. The Socialist plat- 
form still contains “doubtful expres- 


sions,” but common sense dictates that’ 


we look beyond the letter of the plat- 
form, and, to justify exclusion from the 
offices to which they have been duly 
elected, each Assemblyman should be 
proved to be personally and feloniously 
identified with the force doctrine. The 
New York World is much wrought up 
over the case. The suspension, in its 
opinion, was “the most revolutionary 
blow ever dealt to representative gov- 
ernment in the United States.” If the 
suspension stands, “representative gov- 
ernment has ceased to exist in this 
State, because all the rights of the mi- 
nority have been destroyed.” Expulsion 
is equivalent to saying that to people 
whose party platforms are not approved 
by the majority there can be no political 
redress except through revolution. Not 
the Socialists, but Speaker Sweet, it 
thinks, should be put on trial and com- 
pelled to prove that he believes in a 
republican form of government as guar- 
anteed to each State by the federal 
Constitution. 


Revolution by Violence Not 
to Be Tolerated. 


Mest of the New York City papers 

take, with varying degrees of ve- 
hemence, about the same positions as 
the Tribune and the World. This is 
true of the Brooklyn Eagle, the Evening 
Mail, the Evening Post, the Globe, the 
Evening World, and the Hearst papers, 
the American and Evening Journal. 
The Times and the Sun take a different 
attitude. The former does not think 
that the rights of the Assemblymen or 
their constituents have been invaded in 
an attempt to determine whether or not 





these officials are advocates of revolu- 
tion and violence. It rehearses the ac- 
tions and platform utterances of the 
Socialist Party and says: “Revolution 
by violence, as an alternative to political 
action, has been brought plainly into 
view.” Influence of alien enemies, it 
asserts, upon the Socialist Party during 
the war was notorious and the idea of 
legislators pledged to obey the orders of 
an executive committee composed whol- 
ly or in part of such aliens is not one 
the American people are going to tole- 
rate, especially in the face of revolution- 
ary threats such as are conveyed in the 
Socialist platform. The Sun (now the 
Sun and New York Herald) is still 
more emphatic. After rehearsing some 
of the facts already set forth as to the 
record of the Socialist Party, it goes 
on to say: 

“Those events disclose well organized, 
energetic, widespread efforts to overthrow 
the democratic system of America, in 
which revolutionists of every grade, be- 
lief and purpose are solidly united. These 
revolutionists differ as to what shall be 
done with the cadaver after the demo- 
cratic state has been killed, but they are 
united to do it to death. Some of them 
are Anarchists, some are advocates of a 
proletarian dictatorship and some are So- 
cialists; whatever their beliefs for the fu- 
ture, all meet now on the common ground 
of enmity to democracy.” 

We are deporting some of these ene- 
mies and jailing others. In such cir- 
cumstances, the Sun holds, it would be 
folly to admit to the very citadel of 
democracy, the legislature of the State, 
self-declared agents of violent over- 
throw of our Government. 





Fear That Our Liberties are 
Being Undermined. 


THE suspension of the Socialists is 

linked up, by the Springfield Re- 
publican, to the Sterling-Graham bill in 
Congress. Each raises the question 
whether “guilt by association” is a 
proper test of sedition. That bill in- 





MEANING OF AMERICAN FREEDOM TO-DAY 


cludes a passage that provides that “any 
association that seeks directly or in- 
directly to bring about a change in the 
Constitution or laws or authority of the 
Government of the United States or any 
State thereof” by any form “of force 
or violence” is outlawed, and any per- 
son who becomes a member of it or 
contributes to it or rents a building or 
room to it “shall be guilty of felony.” 
The word “force” is not defined and 
may mean, according to the Republican, 
moral force or social coercion. Even 
in the darkest days of the Civil War, it 
says, no such stringent legislation was 
considered necessary. It warns the 
people to be on their guard against such 
insidious attempts as this and the “bold 
attack on representative government” 
at Albany “to undermine liberties which 
have endured in this country for nearly 
a century and a half.” Such a stanch 
upholder of Americanism as the Mil- 
waukee Journal thinks the New York 
Assembly has committed a “grievous 
error’and has become obviously pan- 
icky and confused by the many lawless 
acts and words against our Govern- 
ment. The Socialist platform it calls 
“a damnable thing,” but holds that if 
the Assemblymen are excluded it should 
be for acts committed by them person- 
ally, not for the reason that they are 
Socialists. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal conceives that a few Socialist 
martyrs may be worth more to the cause 
of Socialism than a host of Socialist 
soap-box orators. The Newark Eve- 
ning News says that following the war 
Socialism was dead in the country. be- 
yond resurrection except by slow and 
painful processes, but “a few passes 
by our bourbons has enabled it to be- 
come militant at once.” The Indianap- 
olis News is one of the few papers in 
the country at large that takes a view 
in sympathy with the action of the New 
York legislature. It thinks it was un- 

The Bolshevik movement in America is assuming 


the guise of a Back Home Movement.—Columbia 
Record. 
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fortunate that the legislature did not 
make its position clear at the outset 
of the proceedings, namely, that the 
five Assemblymen were suspended on 
charges of disloyalty and not merely 
because they are Socialists. The word 
party, it observes, has been made to 
cover many sins. “It is necessary to 
know what the party stands for, and 
whether, if its principles are subversive 
of government, law and order, they are 
held by one seeking admission to a legis- 
lative body. There is, in this case, 
something very like a conflict between 
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COMPLEXITY OF THE RUSSIAN SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


The distance between the individual voter and the 
ruling body in Russia is graphically shown in this 
diagram drawn up by the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice. A note should accompany the diagram that in 
all the Soviets, from County Soviets on, city voters 
have five times as many votes proportionally as rural 
voters. 


the principles set out above [in the 
Socialist platform] and the oath which 
a member of the New York legislature 
must take. It is very proper that the 
judiciary committee should rule on that 
question and the other matters in- 
volved.” 


It is a good in Se United States Senators that 
t 


they are paid by ear. They would starve to 
death on piecework.—Dallas News. 
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THE NEW MASK ON THE FACE OF 
BOLSHEVIST DIPLOMACY 


INOVIEFF, who is closer to Lenin, 
perhaps, than any other member of 
the Soviet government, has been told 


by his master not to emphasize the pol- 


icy of revolution any more as the basis 
of Bolshevist diplomacy. The same 
hint has been conveyed to all the other 
Bolshevists who stand close to Lenin 
—to Kameneff, the organizer of vic- 
tory; to Lunacharsky, the educator and 
prince of propagandists ; to Radek, the 
traveling agent of revolution, and, in 
fact, as the Paris Temps puts it, to all 
the band. Thus is the wisdom of 
Tchicherin vindicated. Tchicherin, as 
minister of foreign affairs, has found 
it impossible to negotiate peace with 
the western world while the others are 
inciting the proletariats everywhere to 
rise in revolt against the bourgeoisie. 
Lenin’s new attitude is put by himself 
in the Rote Fahne (Berlin), from 
which it is copied into the Naples 
Avanti and other organs of extremism. 
Lenin complains that the western pow- 
ers have succeeded in shutting the Bol- 
shevist world in so completely that the 
Soviets have no means of finding out 
just what is happening in England or 
France or America. “Naturally,” he 
explains, “the bestial fury of the capi- 
talists of the world dresses itself up in 
the phrases of democracy.” The rav- 
ening wolves clamor for democracy 
but they refer to democracy of the 
bourgeois type and that, says Lenin, is 
all a sham. There are Socialists who 
are caught by this trickery, admits 
Lenin—the Kautskys and the Adlers 
and the adherents of the so-called “in- 
dependent” Socialist movement in Ger- 
many. However, Lenin consoles him- 
self with the reflection that the Com- 
munists everywhere are doing well and 


that the future is theirs. For the mo-’ 
ment they must be discreet. 


Lenin Sees That He 
Must Be Discreet. 

‘T CHICHERIN having squelched the 

violent elements in the Soviet gov- 
ernment, proceeds to plead for peace 
with all the powers. He has been given 
time by Lenin—how long a time does 
not appear from the comments of the 
Paris Débats, altho it understands that 
if Tchicherin does not show results 
pretty soon he will make way for a man 
of another temper. All this seems to 
confirm what was said recently in the 
London Fortnightly Review by an ex- 
ceptionally well-informed anonymous 
writer. Lenin’s program, he said, is es- 
sentially a military one. He is not pre- 
paring a military machine for service 
in other countries. “He believes im- 
plicitly that world-revolution on Bol- 
shevik lines is inevitable and that to- 
day it is almost within sight in every 
country.” He is certain that this 
revolution can be accomplished only 
through the medium of armed force. 
He spares no effort to popularize these 
methods in other countries. He de- 
nounces those Socialists who do not 
act with him here. He has set up an 
International of his own to fight the 
International which sets itself against 
his policy of force and violence. Nev- 
ertheless, Lenin, taught something by 
the experience of Tchicherin sees the 
necessity now of “going slow.” He will 
give help with Bolshevik arms to pro- 
letariats in revolt outside of Russia, but 
he means to be more discreet than he 
was. He believes in patience. He has 
put the mask of peace upon the face 
of war. . 





LENIN LAUGHS 


Lenin as the Messiah 
of Civil War. 

N his determination to overthrow all 

the bourgeois governments by force 
when the time comes and by means of 
conspiracy when he has no alternative, 
Lenin is true to the Messianic spirit of 
his countrymen. They believed in the 
time of the Romanoff Czars in the des- 
tiny of Russia as the spiritual, moral 
and economic leader of mankind. The 
Czars worked through autocracy and 
they strove for Constantinople, to say 
nothing of agitation in Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Manchuria and wherever they 
saw an opening. The Bolsheviki work 
through an aroused proletariat. It is 
the same old Russia. Thus may be 
summarized a study of the subject in 
the Revue de Paris by Max Hoschil- 
ler, whose philosophical inferences find 
confirmation in the comments of the 
French dailies upon the events of the 
past six weeks. The agitation in India, 
the unrest in China, the working-class 
restlessness in Japan and the curious 
developments in Persia are aspects of 
the same thing. The world is to be 
set afire, so that when the bourgeois 
states are in ashes a Soviet world may 
spring out of them. The thing is not 
so cleverly masked in the Asiatic world, 
as the Paris Temps informs us, but 
even there the cloven hoof shows only 
now and then. Bolshevist foreign pol- 
icy has become as subtle, to the organ 
of the Quai d’Orsay, as was ever that 
of Machiavelli or Metternich, and it 
shows a characteristic touch of genius. 


A Neo-Militarism of the Prole- 
tariat Under Soviet Auspices. 


BOLSHEVISM never was pacifist 
and it is less inclined now to peace- 


ful policies than ever, even if it talks 


peace. This impression of the French 
official organ is confirmed by what ap- 
pears in the Avanti more outspoken 
than almost any other organ of Bolshe- 


vistic Socialism in western Europe. , 
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Zinovieff talks, when he is permitted 
to talk, about a red army that will 
march to Berlin and then on to the bar- 
ricades in the Place de la Concorde. 
Lenin himself declares that the Com- 
munist parties in the western world will 
grow and strengthen despite persecu- 
tion. He makes allowances for a ne- 
cessity now when the peril is extreme. 
That is as far as Lenin is willing to go. 
He contemplates a time when the mask 
may be thrown off for the sake of that 
dictation of the proletariat to which he 
and his followers look forward. Hence 
the rise of a neo-militarism, based on 
iron discipline. These new troops, the 
so-called “red army,” are informed with 
a spirit of Messianic propaganda. The 
reference to Lenin as the Mohammed 
of Communism seems a happy one to 
the Figaro. He would spread his gos- 
pel by means of the sword or rather 
the machine-gun. The Moscow /svestia 
reflects his mood best when it says that 
the incessant forward push of the pro- 
letariat incites the bourgeois exploiters 
to fresh stands for capitalism, but those 
resistances will be vain. 


Lenin and the League 
of Nations. 


ONE of the devices of a desperate 

bourgeoisie is the League of Na- 
tions. We have the authority of the 
Moscow I/svestia for that, to say noth- 
ing of the Pravda. Confronted by a 
restless proletariat, the capitalists of the 
world, the surviving systems of the 
bourgeoisie in England, France and the 
United States, have hit upon the scheme 
of a world combination for the de- 
fense of a social system now outgrown. 
“It flaunts the tattered rags of the eco- 
nomic past afloat on a raft of demo- 
cratic phraseology.” It is an interna- 
tional alliance of capitalism. Wherever 
the proletariat has won itself a position 
of power the forces of the League of 
Nations will march against the new eco- 
nomic order. If the League gets upon 
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its feet, there will be a crusade against 
Soviet Russia, against the Soviet idea 
everywhere. Capitalist America has 
‘more at stake than any other power, 
adds the organ of Lenin, because the 
wealth of the world is now concen- 
trated there. The United States is.the 
world’s creditor. It is the supreme 
expression of the bourgeois theory of 
a state-——-a system of law and order 
based upon private property rights. 
The Washington government is conse- 
quently the enemy of the proletariat 
and the champion of vested interests. 
The fact that the League of Nations 
is set up under the auspices of the 
Washington government is sufficient, 
thinks the /svestia, to make the prole- 
tariat suspicious of it. 





Prospects of the Soviet 
Diplomacy. 


NE of the assets of the Soviet di- 

plomacy to which attention is paid 
by liberal organs in Europe: is the high 
order of ability at its disposal. An- 
other: Godsend to the Soviets, as the 
London News puts it, is the policy of 
stark reaction to which, in their wis- 
dom, the rulers of the western nations 
have committed themselves. The Man- 
chester Guardian endorses this view. 
The organs of conservative opinion 
abroad, including such dailies as the 
Paris Matin and the London Times, are 
becoming apprehensive on the same 
subject. There is a feeling abroad 
that the “democracy” practiced by the 
Washington government is peculiar, to 
employ the word of the Yorkshire Post. 
In such thorogoing Socialist organs as 
the Paris Humanité and the London 
Herald one reads that the United States 
has become a land of reaction. The 
Manchester Guardian expresses its feel- 
ing that the United States government, 
as at present constituted, runs the risk 
of losing its moral hold upon the Amer- 
ican people. “Not that the British gov- 
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ernment is much better,” in the opinion 
of this daily. The British possessions 
are becoming the scenes of massacre, of 
repression, of high-handed administra- 
tion. There are vague hints that popu- 
lar movements are put down with a 
high hand in the French tropical pos- 
sessions. These things are grist to the 
Bolshevist mill. They afford Lenin 
é@aterial for his propaganda. 





Would Peace with 
the Soviets Pay? 


PEACE with the Soviets government 

would be no peace, affirms the 
London Post, and this view, altho a 
high Tory one, is confirmed by much 
that appears in less conservative organs 
abroad. It is useless to blink the fact 
that the Bolsheviki believe that defini- 
tive peace can be won for the world 
only through a universal civil war. 
The argument that Russia has a sur- 
plus of food which is sorely needed in 
the west does not impress some observ- 
ers. It is contended that for a long 
time to come Russia will need her 
own supplies, altho an impression to 
the contrary prevails among the ill- 
informed. Lenin is perpetually striv- 
ing to get expert technicians from other 
countries into Russia. One of his rea- 
sons for seeking peace arises from this 
policy. He will drain the west of its 
skill. He will keep the west poor in 
the material Russia could contribute to 
the common stock. He will never dis- 
arm. The Red Army is to be made so 
powerful that every western land will 
dwell in the shadow of a terror. The 
peculiar propaganda in which Lenin 
is expert would be facilitated by peace 
as he understands peace. His agents 
would penetrate everywhere to organ- 
ize general strikes, foment conspiracies 
and inaugurate civil wars. “It is the 
old Messianic Russian spirit on the new 
economic plane.” These views are em- 
phasized by the inspired organs of the 











French foreign office and they seem to 
reflect the Millerand mind. 





A Plan to Hold the 
Soviets in Check. 


fF, NORMOUS pressure is now exert- 

ed upon Lloyd George to thwart at 
the eleventh hour his project of peace 
with the Soviets and this pressure comes 
from the Quai d’Orsay. Indeed, if we 
may trust the French press, there is a 
prospect of the retirement of Lord Cur- 
zon from the British foreign office if 
the Prime Minister goes much further 
with his plan. He has an 
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moment the western powers conclude 
any accord with Lenin, predicts the 
organ of the Quai d’Orsay, they will 
have sown the seeds of civil war at 
home. “The more Bolshevism changes 
the more it remains the same old 
thing—a crusade against western civ-- 
ilization.” 





Lenin’s Position at Ho 
Established. “> 


LL the news from Russia that finds 
its way into French dailies seems 
to suggest that Lenin is stronger than 
ever politically. This is admitted in the 





says, that some sort of a com- 
bination might be made with 
the Berlin government for a 
movement against the So- 
viets. This suggestion fills 
the Temps with alarm and the 
Temps is for the moment the 
voice of the French ministry. 
The scheme is, apparently, to 
wedge the Soviet republic be- 
tween Germany on one side 
and Japan on the other, with 
the British fleet as a decisive 
factor in this combination. 
That project, the Frenck are 
certain, will cause a revival of 
Prussian militarism. It is just 
the thing to enchant the Lu- 
dendorffs and the Hoffmanns. 
Lloyd George is avoiding one 
trap by walking right into an- 
other. His idea of using 
Germany as a barrier against 
Bolshevism will have no other 
consequence than the destruc- 


idea, the London Observer | 
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tion of the new Poland. The 
error of British judgment 
springs from the old dread 
regarding the fate of India and the 
Asiatic empire. The trump-card of 
Bolshevist diplomacy just now is dis- 
sension between France and Great Brit- 
ain. Lenin plays it by setting his trap 
baited with the word “peace.” The 





“KITTY, KITTY—NICE KITTY” 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


hostile Paris Temps. He is the same 
good-humored but determined revolu- 
tionist that he was in the old days of 
exile in Galicia, when Zinovieff and 
Kameneff were sharing his poverty. 
His one difficulty arises, paradoxically 
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enough, from the triumph of Bolshe- 
vik arms. His commanders in the 
field form a sort of general staff over 
which Trotzky reigns supreme. Trotzky 
never was so close to Lenin as were 
Kameneff and Tchicherin. Trotzky ap- 
pears to connive at the independence of 
the Bolshevik general staff. This gen- 
eral staff is said to be made up of com- 
petent commanders, many of whom got 
their training and experience under the 
old system of autocracy. These mem- 
bers of the general staff have assumed 
an authority in the field to which Trotz- 
ky is friendly. Orders from the com- 


missars of the people in Moscow often’ 


come too late to be heeded. There is 
a theory in France, plausible fo the 
Figaro, that the Red Army is not in 
strict subordination to the Soviets. For 
example, the scenes of horror at Odes- 
sa, where the female portion of the 
population was subjected to nameless 
outrages, took place at a time when 
Lenin was anxious to make a favorable 
impression upon the western world. 
When cities are captured by the Bol- 
sheviki, according to well-authenticated 
tales in the London Times, the license 
of the soldiery recalls the worst period 
of the Moslem wars. Tchicherin makes 
strong protests to Lenin, for every lead- 
ing European newspaper admits that 
the Bolshevik foreign minister regards 
the excesses at Odessa and elsewhere 
with horror. Lenin communicates with 
Trotzky. There the matter ends. Other 
indications point to the conclusion that 
the Soviet government cannot control 
its armies after a victory. 





A Summing Up of the 
Soviet Situation. 


ONE of the delusions still misleading 

the western mind on the subject of 
the present Russian situation is given 
attention in the Paris Action frangaise. 
This delusion is that a “new” Russia 
has somehow emerged from an old one. 
There is no “new” Russia. The Rus- 


sia of Lenin and Trotzky is the Russia 
of Nicholas II., and the Russia of Nich- 
olas II. was the Russia of Ivan the Ter- 
rible. We can see there is no “new” 
Russia because there are the old rivers 
of blood, the ancient terrors, the curious 
mixture of slaughter and spirituality. 
For some reason it has pleased the 
Anglo-Saxons to proclaim something 
new and strange in Russia and to call 
that something “Bolshevism.” Hence 
many half-informed people talk of 
something unusual having happened in 
Russia. It is the old, old story of san- 
guinary revolution, with a surviving 
despotism tricked out in phrases to 
which the Anglo-Saxon world is not 
accustomed. Nevertheless, it is impos- 
sible to get the Anglo-Saxons to aban- 
don their delusion based upon some 
preposterous conception about a “new” 
Russia. There is perhaps something to 
be said for the theory that the Bolshe- 
vists are men of ability and that is the 


‘reason they overthrew the incompetents 


about the Czar. Otherwise they are 
true to form, especially when they kill, 
burn and outrage with every circum- 
stance of horror and savagery. Speak- 
ing of the Bolsheviki, we find the Lon- 
don Outlook saying: 


“Their victory is one of superior force, 
intelligence, morale and’ capacity for or- 
ganization. They are the brains of Rus- 
sia, and with all their sins, they have 
given it (in the midst of civil strife and 
external war) the ablest government it 
has ever known. Is that a fable? Ask 
any British officer what he thinks of their 
rivals, the Whites, and of the profligates, 
drunkards and gamblers who lead them, 
and who, after a day or two’s fighting, 
troop back to their cafés and their life of 
vodka and cards and women. In contrast 
with them, the Red camps are Puritan 
conventicles, cut off by an iron discipline 
from drink and dissipation, and fired too 
with a stern enthusiasm unknown to the 
dregs of Czarism that clog the White lev- 
ies. As to atrocities, the scale can be held 
pretty evenly between the two parties.” 
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GERMANY ON THE EVE OF A CRITICAL 
ELECTION 


UNLESS a monarchical coup d’état 

or a Spartacide revolt should inter- 
vene suddenly, Germany will elect her 
second national assembly in the course 
of the coming month. All the parties 
now represented in the turbulent life at 
Berlin have been looking forward to 
this great political event. It must re- 
sult in the “renewal” of a chamber 
which has acted as a constituent assem- 
bly rather than a parhament and which 
is generally looked upon as having ex- 
hausted its mandate. The contest at 
the polls comes at a time when the new 
republic is torn between the monarch- 
ists, aching for a restoration, and the 
extreme left—communist or “indepen- 
dent soeialist”’—which seeks to set up 


a labor council government upon the 


Soviet model. Every exciting episode 
in Berlin, avers Paul Louis, a compe- 
tent observer, in the Paris Revue Bleue, 
arises from the manifestations of the 
monarchical right or the extreme left. 
The impulse towards reaction, in the 
opinion of many observers, tends to 
prevail over the Spartacide and prole- 
tarian force. There are acute politi- 
cians in Germany who wonder if the 
country is not on the eve of some stroke 
in the interest of the Hohenzollern 
dynasty that would bring back the state 
of things abolished just before the 
armistice. Not that this stroke of reac- 
tion need be prompt—it may occur and 
fail. It is the cue of the Eberts and 
the Scheidemanns and the Noskes and 
the Bauers to make much of the reac- 
tionary peril, to say nothing of the 
Spartacide peril lurking behind the In- 
dependent Socialist groups. 


Reappearance of Feudal Pan- 
Germanism at Berlin. 


RENCH observers insist that feudal 
reaction is on the whole stronger in 
Germany than any other political force. 


There was a time not long since when 
the reactionaries thought it wise to re- 
main silent. For the moment they seem 
to have regained the power of speech, 
and they break forth in such organs as 
the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, with asser- 
tions that Prussia must have a king. 
There are bold speeches along this line 
and a shower of pamphlets. The organs 
of the right, as this monarchical and 
conservative element is called, dwell 
more and more boldly upon the disillu- 
sions inspired by the republic. “When 
the German people have recovered from 
their shock,” says the Deutsche Zeitung 
(Berlin), “when they see what a blas- 
phemous and impious plot has been car- 
ried out against them, the reckoning 
will be terrible. The hour of this reck- 
oning will come and all who believe in 
the renascence of Germany will work 
with all their might to hasten the re- 
tribution.” Thus does the conservative 
organ emphasize its contention that “the 
defeat of Germany was due to a popu- 
lar rising against the Hohenzollerns,” 
for that is the reactionary theory of 
the great disaster. There are dire 
threats of what will come when the 
republic is overthrown. The political 
leaders of reaction, like Count Posa- 
dowsky, are more cautious in their 
speeches. 


What Germany’s Rulers 
Seem Afraid of. 


Alt the progressive elements in 

Germany’s political life seem to 
fear a great accession of strength by 
the reactionaries. The Vorwérts has 
for some little time prophesied devel- 
opment of this sort. The Freiheit, 
organ of the very radical groups, pro- 
fesses to be alarmed at the tactics of 
the “Junkers” and at the airs of the old 
general staff—what is left of it. The 
notion that something in the nature of 
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a surprize is preparing in Germany, to 
be sprung when the general election has 
told its story, has become decided in the 
French press. The groups of the left, 
the progressives and the radicals, ex- 
plains the writer in the Revue Bleue 
quoted before, are trying in good time 
to foil whatever stroke is being aimed 
against them by the monarchists at Ber- 
lin and the territorial lords of Prussia. 
This estimate of the crisis is confirmed 
by what is said in the Figaro and the 
Débats. Scheidemann is so convinced 
that some coup d’état is preparing that 
he wants Noske to make special mili- 
tary preparations of an unspecified kind 
for the elections. Perhaps he thinks 
the republican form of government is 
about to crash for good and all. Cer- 
tainly he anticipates an effort to restore 
the kingdom in Prussia and the empire 
in the nation at large. Since he left 


office he has issued dire warnings of 


the conspiracy afoot. A sign of the 
times is the increasing activity of 
Scheidemann in the press. He seems 
to be a newspaper genius. 


Mystifications in the German 
ocialist Camp. 


GERMANY goes to the polls with 

her Socialists as hopelessly split as 
they were when the Spartacides were 
storming the Reichstag building. 
Scheidemann and the Vorwérts reit- 
erate their old contention that the com- 
munists and the independents paralyzed 
the work of reconstruction when the 
triumph of the party was in sight. The 
one remedy is a “true” union of the 
proletariat to beat back the onward 
movement of monarchical reaction. 
Ledebour and other leaders of the inde- 
pendents dwell upon the modified Soviet 
which finds favor with the German dis- 
contented.. Among the followers of 
Scheidemann and in the citadel of ma- 
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jority Socialism are leaders who seek 
to steer a middle course between all 
currents in the political stream. Three 
great groups now contend for the mas- 
tery in German politics, to follow the 
French newspaper analysis of the 
contest. First there is a “left” that 
stands deeply divided. This “left” ex- 
tends from the majority Socialists to 
the independents and the Spartacides. 
They all cherish a common hatred for 
the monarchists. “It is a natural hatred, 
for the monarchists mean to revenge 
themselves in blood.” Next in order 
comes a “center” made up of liberals 
and Roman Catholics who adhered to 
the revolution, as they say over there, 
and who have derived some advantages 
from it. Now these people seek to halt 
this revolution at its present phase and 
they are swayed by a desire to keep 
what gains they have made and their 
dread of socialization. This element 
may according to circumstances sup- 
port either the right or the left in the 
great contest just ahead. Finally, there 
is the “right,” which, in spite of the 
catastrophe of the defeat in the field, is 
rich and bold and united by its policy 
of monarchical restoration. This party 
seems best served by the militarism 
which, in spite of everything, retains 
a certain prestige in Germany. These 
militarist proclivities are strengthened 
by the organization of veterans on a 
grand scale. The French press believes 
this surviving German militarism to be 
sufficiently strong to endanger the peace 
of Europe. The one way out of the 
peril of the German political situation, 
the French argue further, is a union of 
the Socialist forces upon a rational pol- 
icy of inner reconstruction, and of this 
union there is little prospect. The po- 
litical struggle is in its finality one be- 
tween feudal reaction and a loud Social- 
ism of many voices. 





“Wh 
The 


not intern the Kaiser in the Peace Palace at 
ague?—New York Evening Post. 


The dove of peace must be a blue bird—a very 
blue bird.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 
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EUROPE IN THE SHADOW OF THE AUSTRIAN 
TRAGEDY 


THE problem in Austria at this mo- 

ment is whether the Socialist re- 
public established in Vienna a little over 
a year ago, with the gay city for a cap- 
ital and eight provinces of what was 
formerly the Hapsburg empire, inhab- 
ited by a German population of the pur- 
est type, shall continue to exist. The 
presentation of the case is that of the 
London Telegraph and it thus sums up 
the gist of the European idea. Disinte- 
gration seems everywhere. The catalog 
of woe embraces, besides starvation, 
bankruptcy, disease, unemployment and 
despair. President Renner, “going like 
a humble mendicant to beg charity 
from the powers at Paris,” is a figure 
out of Greek tragedy. His aim at this 
moment is the salvation of the life of 
his people. Hasty measures were taken 
for relief, but, like all measures taken 
in a hurry, they are ineMicient. Driven 
by despair, three of the provinces are 
trying to break away from Austria. If 
they go, asks the London daily, what 
will be left of the “republic”? What 
the Peace Treaty forbids—the annexa- 
tion of Austria by Germany—seems on 
the eve of consummation piecemeal. 
The Supreme Council, or the Confer- 
ence, or whatever be now the proper 
title for the assemblage at Paris which 
decides the Austrian case, has set itself 
firmly against any union of Austria to 
Germany, following in this, the French 
papers believe, the decision of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Mr. Wilson understands 
perfectly the alarm that would fill the 
French mind if there took place a union 
of Austria with Germany and he has 
pledged himself, the Temps declares, to 
prevent it. He is equally determined 
that the starving Austrians must be fed. 
Some heated correspondence is said to 
have passed between Washington and 
Paris in consequence. 


Sufferings of the Middle 
Class in Austria. 


PON the respectable professional 

classes and those who in Austria 
belong to what was called the small no- 
bility the economic burden has fallen 
with especial severity. European dai- 
lies are filled with impressions of freez- 
ing and starvation among families gent- 
ly nurtured. The widows and the chil- 
dren of men who not many years ago 
were brilliant figures in the Austrian 
capital dwell now in hovels, clad in 
rags and imploring a crust of bread. 
Teachers in the schools are famished. 
Artists have died of starvation. Those 
who can live by the work of their hands 
are not in such a desperate plight. 
Workers at trades can combine to force 
up their wages. The rich people who 
come to Vienna out of curiosity or for 
a benevolent purpose can stop at the 
large hotels and pay any price for what 
they want. This tourist element con- 
tributes to the welfare of the manual 
workers and the servant class. The 
professional life of Austria has ceased. 
University professors have taken to the 
blacking of the boots of foreigners ; but 
there are so many professors and so 
few boots and shoes to be polished that 
most of the eminent educators of Vi- 
enna must stand in line with many other 
hungry men and women for the sake 
of a bowl of the thin pea soup served 
every twenty-four hours to deserv- 
ing intellectuals. Music teachers have 
starved to death by scores. 


Political Conditions in 
Austria. 


VIENNA is dominated politically by 
the radical Socialist party and this 


party tends to be captured by its ex- 
treme Communist wing. The peasants 
who remain in the rural regions are not 
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at all partial to the doctrines of the 
Communists. The result is an antago- 
nism between these elements which, in 
the opinion of former Prime Minister 
Lammasch, renders the situation diffi- 
cult. It prevents any cooperation by 
the population for mutual benefit and 
compels an appeal to the foreign pow- 
ers for relief. All the larger towns be- 
ing Socialistically inclined and the peas- 
ants being for the most part pious Cath- 
olics, there is an ineradicable suspi- 
cion in all minds. The organization of 
the new army has also promoted dis- 
cord. It seems to be an instrument in 
the hands of the Socialists, who will 
admit to its ranks only tried and true 
Marxians. The hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Church to Socialism is empha- 
sized by alleged blasphemies in the 
Socialist press and by persecution of 
priests. Austrians are helpless when it 
comes to devising measures for their 
own relief because their sufferings em- 
phasize their political and religious dif- 
ferences. The picture thus painted in 
the British and French press is gloomy, 
but in its true colors it surpasses in 
blackness, the Figaro adds, anything 
that could be imagined “by a Dante or 
a Poe.” The situation seems to grow 
worse despite the efforts at relief. 


Will Austria, Too, 
Go Bolshevik? 


SORT of political and military 
pandemonium has prevailed in the 
new Austria ever since the armistice, 
the Débats of Paris says, and the na- 
tional mind is in a state of efferves- 
cence. The powers are so much afraid 
of Bolshevik propaganda that they have 
taken the political consideration into ac- 
count to the neglect of the economic 
factor. The first appeals from Vienna 
were regarded with too much suspicion 
at Paris. The conference permitted 
the growth of a situation that might 
have been held in check easily at first. 
The moment the starvation is relieved, 


A 
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when the present agonies pass away, 
there will be a revival of agitation. 
The struggle will be a hard one. The 
Germanizing tendency is likely to 
emerge triumphant. Austria will grav- 
itate to Berlin in spite of what the 
Treaty of Peace says. The prospect for 
the moment favors a Communist So- 
cialism that will carry Austria over into 
the Spartacide camp. The French are 
filled with fear by the reports they are 
continually receiving of the spread of 
German Socialistic ideas everywhere in 
Austria. It is hinted in the Journal de 
Genéve that the hesitations of the Paris 
Conference to afford full relief to Aus- 
tria are inspired by considerations of 
fidelity to France. Vienna has been 
one of the most promising fields -for 
Spartacides and Bolsheviki and seems 
likely to remain so. 


The Austrian Scene in an 
English Description. 

BAP as the conditions are in Austria, 

the political situation there, com- 
pared with that in the neighboring 
lands, might almost be deemed stable. 
The dangerous elements of unrest are 
still below the surface, altho one never 
knows when they will burst forth above 
ground. Here is the impression of The 
New Statesman (London) : 


“There is a starving proletariat, which, 
tho it may be weak and listless from sheer 
hunger, is also embittered and still capa- 
ble of desperate action. There is a great 
mass of peasants, less driven by hunger 
perhaps, but possessed of arms which they 
have got from the disbanded soldiery. 
There is in Vienna a large middle class. 
which, as we have already said, is func- 
tioning nowhere. It includes military offi- 
cers and many determined reactionaries. 
It is struggling to find a footing in fields 
where the Jew has hitherto been supreme, 
and the contracted ‘business world’ of 
Vienna will not, of course, provide room 
for the Jews and their new rivals; it 
would not provide room for all the aspir- 
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ants even if the Jews were completely 
ousted. But that obviously is a fact which 
only adds to the peril of the situation. 
There is anti-Semitism in Vienna; there 
have been conflicts in the public streets. 
And it is credibly reported that this anti- 
Semitism is deliberately encouraged by 
the Christian Socialist Party and by vari- 
ous ‘monarchist’ organizations. We ven- 


ture to suggest to the impatient creditors 
in this country and elsewhere that it only 
needs a very little more pressure on Aus- 
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tria to produce a civil war. And*in that 
event neither the British government nor 
any other government will recover for 
them a penny in the pound. The course 
which the Allied powers ought to pursue 
is perfectly clear. We ought to open 
credits in Austria (as well as in Hun- 
gary), to send in the, greatest possible 
quantity of food, and we ought, at the 
earliest possible moment, to withdraw the 
unjust and foolish ban on the union of 
Austria with Germany.” 





The trouble with the new nations is that they have 
the old quarrels.—Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont. 


We know we are big enough to lick Mexico; but 
are we big enough not to?—Brooklyn Eagle. 





EXPLANATIONS OF THE “TRIUMPH 
OF REACTION” IN AMERICA 


WHEN Lord Curzon, as head of 

the foreign office, referred in 
the Commons to the fact that the 
United States is not ruled by a cabi- 
net responsible to a _ parliamentary 
majority he put his finger on the pecu- 
liar feature of the American constitu- 
tion and explained the struggle over the 
confirmation of the Peace Treaty. Hav- 
ing made so much clear, the Manchester 
Guardian adds that Congress has always 
exercized a special control over foreign 
relations, the Senate in respect to trea- 
ties and the House in respect to appro- 
priations entailed by their provisions. 
This control Congress refuses to sur- 
render. If it yielded, says the London 
News, the President of the United 
States would have an autocracy of an 
almost private kind. These considera- 
tions have led to a general discussion 
in the press abroad on the whole topic 
of American democracy,’ from which 
there emerges a consensus of opinion in 
Europe that America, compared with 
the other nations embraced in “western 
civilization,” is conservative. This con- 
servative nation, adds the Manchester 
daily, is passing through the most reac- 
tionary phase in its history, a view 
maintained for some little time in the 


Socialist organs and gradually spread- 
ing to others of more moderate opinion. 
Perhaps the greatest difference between 
Great Britain and the United States, 
says the Manchester organ, is the fact 
that the spirit of compromize does not 
exist in the United States. “There is 
no middle party, little sign of liberalism, 
not much tolerance.” There is a right 
and a left, as Europeans say, and 
nothing in between. “The left becomes 
more radical, violent, Bolshevistic, and 
the right stiffens.” 


Is American Democracy 
a Delusion? 


T would be easy to quote from a 

variety of European newspapers in 
England, France and Italy a series of 
denunciations of the United States as a 
land of reaction. These indictments are 
somewhat general in character and do 
not differ markedly from what such 
papers as the Berlin Kreuz-Zeitung, the 
London Saturday Review and the 
Naples Avanti have been saying for 
years. There is in many quarters just 
now a tendency to scrutinize closely 
the American conception of democracy 
from the point of view provided by the 
state of world politics. The Frankfur- 
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ter Zeitung, for instance, is inclined to 
argue that America will use her great 
influence in the world on the side of 
reaction. This is natural, we are told. 
America has become the world’s credi- 
tor. She seeks the stabilization of the 
world. She wants the world made sol- 
vent. Europe ought to defer as much 
as possible to the conservatism mani- 
fested by America in dealing with all 
social problems, especially those arising 
out of the class-consciousness of the 
workers and the anxiety of capital. 
America has become the bulwark of 
whatever civilization has been left over 
from the collapse of Europe. The 
Frankfort daily, a somewhat radical 
newspaper, nevertheless regrets a ten- 
dency abroad to denounce the United 
States as a land of reaction when the 
great republic is merely trying to save 
what can be saved from the wreck. 





European Dread of 
: Autocracy Here. 


[TALIAN newspapers incline to 

prophesy the rise of a great imperial- 
ism in the United States, based upon 
conscription and sea-power. The vision 
haunts even so staid a newspaper as the 
Rome Tribuna and it affords a theme 
now and then to the Giornale d’Jtalia. 
These:and other Roman organs echo 
the laments of the London Post on the 
subject of the autocracy established in 
Washington. This autocracy, the Italian 
dailies fear, will suppress liberty, enact 
stringent press laws, forbid assemblages 
of the people. The Socialist Avanti, 
naturally, goes further in anticipating 
the future of America. Like all its con- 
temporaries, it gives much space to the 
arrests of persons who belong to politi- 
cal parties banned by the government, 
to the censorship of the press and to 
the expulsions of Socialists who have 
- been elected to representative bodies. 
America to-day, it thinks, is worse off 
than was Naples under the rule of King 
Bomba. “America is ruled by a com- 
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bination of Anglo-Saxons from the 
southern States who apply to the white 
men in the north the system that en- 
ables them to crush the negro in 
Alabama.” The law in America, it 
adds, is for the benefit of the rich be- 
cause it is too rich a luxury for the poor. 
The press in America is for the most 
part the agent of the reactionary forces. 
Thus America becomes a peril to free 
men everywhere because the success of 
the reactionaries at Washington affords 
encouragement to the reactionaries in 
Paris and London and Rome. Altho 
this is an extreme Socialist view, com- 
ment like it in tone and temper could 
be quoted from liberal dailies in more 
than one country of Europe. It is not 
overstating the case to say that the 
United States has lost much of the repu- 
tation which the London Saturday Re- 
view is fond of saying was never de- 
served. 





German Impressions of 
American Democracy. 


ERMAN newspapers of the con- 

servative school, for instance the 
Kreuz-Zeitung, incline to record the 
“triumph of reaction in America” with 
amused contempt. The monarchical 
organ assures its readers that the Amer- 
icans generally are politically immature. 
They have no doubt, it says, of their 
capacity to instruct the universe in such 
thirgs as freedom and democracy. 
Americans are brought up to despise 
the foreigner: 


“A person who has never lived in the 
United States and who has, consequently, 
no real idea of the intellectual poverty 
of the masses of the people, would scarcely 
credit the assertions that could be made 
with perfect accuracy of their bigotry and 
intolerance. The fundamental fact in the 


political life of America is lack of ideas. 
They have made scarcely any advance 
politically since the eighteenth century. 
“Americans have no suspicion whatever 
of their own deficiencies in this respect. 


OUR “PANIC” THROUGH EUROPEAN EYES 


On the contrary, they believe themselves 
politically to be the most advanced people 
in the history of the world. They will 
undertake in perfect simplicity to teach 
the ignorant foreigner altho statistics 
taken by the Americans themselves reveal 
the most amazing illiteracy among their 
own native-born. The growth of igno- 
rance in the United States is not less 
astonishing than the growth of 
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Syrians, to say nothing of Austrians, 
Hungarians and-Italians. The sin of 
the capitalists who brought these people 
over was always to keep them separate 
and distinct from the masses of the 
Americans. That made it possible to 
work these immigrants cheaply. The 
moment the laborer became “American- 





wealth. It is not a humble and 
teachable ignorance. It is the 
self-satisfied and blatant ignor- 
ance that accepts its own in- 
fallibility as a matter of course, 
and from the height of that 
infallibility undertakes to in- 
struct the world regarding the 
abstrusities of democracy, lib- 
erty and political progress.” 





Mysterious Panic of the United 
States Government. 


OR -weeks, if not for 

months, according to 
some European newspapers, 
the United States govern- 
ment has existed under the 
influence of a species of pan- 
ic. The causes of the panic 
are obscure to papers of 
the well-informed type, like 
the London Chronicle. In a 
general way, European dai- 
lies understand that the 
United States government is 
afraid of being overthrown 
by force and violence. This 
fear amazes the Yorkshire 
Post, which has advices to 
the effect that a majority of the Amer- 
ican people do not wish the violent 
overthrow of their government. A 
plausible explanation of the panic at 
Washington is found by the Jndépen- 
dance Belge, of Brussels, in the fact 
that for many years past the capitalists 
have imported into America hordes of 
workers from the continent of Europe. 
These laborers are Slavs from Russia, 
laborers from Galicia, proletarians from 
the Balkans, Greeks, Orientals and 
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—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 


ized, he wanted to live as the natives 
live, and that meant a demand for more 
wages. This immigrant population has 
shown itself amenable to. revolutionary 
teaching. For this reason the govern- 
ment has taken the alarm. A general 
strike might be used by agitators to 
foment revolution by violence. The 
peril is greater than the masses of 
Americans are led to believe. Hence 
the adoption of stern measures with 
aliens, 
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AN UNEXPECTED OBSTACLE TO JAPAN’S 
WORLD EMPIRE 


THE agitation over the suffrage has 

now attained proportions that 
threaten the existence of the Hara min- 
istry at Tokyo. Prime Minister Hara 
turns out to be a far more conseryative 
person than he seemed to the press of 
Europe when, months ago, he succeeded 
Terauchi as the head of the cabinet. 
Mr. Hara, as a pupil of the radical 
Saion-ji, talked then of giving the 
masses a share in the government. He 
was hailed as a “true child of the new 
era” by the Tokyo Chuwo and other 
organs which now, for one reason or 
another, denounce him as the agent of 
the forces of evil. Early last year a 
measure was enacted which about 
doubled the number of voters in Japan. 
There Mr. Hara pauses. The charge 
against Hara, as set forth in the junta 
organs of Canton, is that he has now 
gone over to the clans, and the war mil- 
lionaires have gone over with him. 
This combination fights what it calls 
“Bolshevism.” One would have to go 
back to the worst days of Count Te- 
rauchi for a parallel to the reign of ter- 
ror created for the Japanese working 
classes by Hara’s combination with the 
Katos and the Gotos. Altho this im- 
pression is derived from the more lib- 
eral European organs, of which the 
London News is a type, it is confirmed 
by the monarchical Kreuz-Zeitung, of 
Berlin, by the comments of a well-in- 
formed writer in the Paris Temps, and 
by reports in the Italian press. Europe 
has*grown skeptical of explanations 
from Tokyo to the effect that the 
trotibles in Osaka and other large cen- 
ters of manufacturing are inspired by 
the agents of Lenin. Long before 


Lenin was a world figure, the Man- 
chester Guardian says, the workers in 
the factories at Osaka and elsewhere 
were held down by the bayonet. 


The 


world has not forgotten the execution 
of Japanese whose crime was adherence 
to the doctrines of Karl Marx. The 
horrors of Japanese industrial life were 
told in the newspapers of Europe ten 
years ago. The war brought, with the 
newly rich, a class of proletarian agita- 
tors upon the political scene. They 
were kept down with the bayonet. Now 
the wielders of the bayonet are getting 
out of hand. There are suspicions that 
the Gotos and the Katos and the Haras 
are concealing the truth about this 
crisis or dismissing it jauntily as a part 
of the Bolshevist “world wave.” 





J agen’ Caution in 

oncealing Facts. 
OTHING definite has leaked out 
regarding the riots or strikes or 
discontents — whatever they were — 
over Mr. Hara’s failure to enforce the 
factory acts. These have been in force 
four years or more, but they seem to 
be a dead letter. Thirteen-year-old girls 


-have to work twelve hours a day just 


as before. The men and women are 
said to be herded together in stockades 
just as before. The workers get two 
days off a month just as before. Every 
attempt to benefit the worker, made in 
or out of parliament, is punished as 
“Bolshevism,” and this is the one nov- 
elty of the situation. There are ele- 
ments of direr horror in the picture, 
for which we are indebted to the Mel- 
bourne Herald. Australia being so near 
the scene of the agitation, and its labor 
element being powerful, the press of the 
great commonwealth has paid far more 
attention to the Japanese industrial 
crisis than has that of Europe. Austra- 
lian dailies have a suspicion that behind 
the screen of a close ‘censorship there 
proceeds a proletarian revolt complicat- 
ed by an army that is in part mutinous. 





ITALY IRRITATED 


The decay of the traditional worship 
of the sovereign—if it ever existed— 
is a partial explanation. The failure of 
the rice supply is another. The Hara 
ministry is ready with its facile theory 
of Bolshevism, but the Melbourne daily 
just named ascribes most of the trouble 
to the policy of reaction growing out 
of the combination of the new plutoc- 
racy with the old clans. It is easy to 
imagine the worst, concedes the Mel- 
bourne Herald, but it thinks the cen- 
sorship very rigid, even for Japan. All 
information-is “official”—a bad sign. 


Japan’s Talk of Bolshevism 
in Korea. 


¥7 HILE the Hara ministry was re- 
vealing its incapacity to deal ef- 
fectively with proletarian discontent at 
home, it was confronted with a rising 
in Korea. That is the way the case is 
stated.in the Tokyo Asahi. This daily, 
like the inspired Japanese organs gen- 
erally, harps upon Bolshevism in com- 
ments. upon the Korean development. 
Another impression altogether is con- 
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veyed by the German press, which 
watches these developments closely. 
Thus the Kreuz-Zeitung, while admit- 
ting that there have been traces of a 
Lenin propaganda in Korea, observes 
that this agitation would have been 
powerless but for the discontent among 
the Japanese troops and among the 
masses of the people at home. All that 
the Bolsheviki have done amounts to 
no more than the application of a spark 
to combustibles that were ready to blaze. 
The Hara ministry is simply reaping a 
whirlwind sowed for it by its predeces- 
sors. Japan was a conservative country 
before the Hara era. With Hara came 
a proletarian revolt, a conflict between . 
the throne and the parliament that was 
long ripening, and a rice crisis of a 
somewhat artificial kind. The war 
brought money, too, but the distribution 
of it leaves the masses furious, hungry 
and enslaved. The Chinese boycott of 
Japan, serious as it has become, is a 
flea-bite in comparison. “They hide 
their situation by talking about Bol- 
shevism.” 





HAS ITALY REPUDIATED THE WORLD 
POLITICS OF HER POET? 


UROPEAN dailies would like to 

know what part was played by the 
American ambassador in that “decisive 
discussion” at Paris in which the Brit- 
ish, French and Italian premiers played 
such conspicuous parts. The new for- 
eign minister in Rome, Signor Scialoia, 
has become somewhat reticent, but his 
newspaper organ permits it to be 
known that the Nitti government must 
reckon with the presence of extremely 
radical Socialist elements in the Italian 
parliament. The mazes of the d’An- 
nunzio adventure are recalled by the 
Journal de Genéve as the only key to 
the crisis and its solution. The d’An- 
nunzio adventure at Fiume goes back 


to the violent campaign against the 
Italian army in the Giolittian and So- 
cialist press. The Orlando-Sonnino 
combination had gone under in an at- 
mosphere of suspicion of everything 
American. Nitti had undertaken the 
government with Tittoni at the foreign 
office. Tittoni made his appeal not only 
to the friendship of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers but to the patriotic in- 
stincts of the Italians themselves. Such 
was the atmosphere when the discus- 
sions of the Adriatic issue were in their 
first phase and the Wilsonian firmness 
was immovable. To the somewhat 
negative attitude of Sonnino, Tittoni 
opposed a policy of precise if not open 
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.diplomacy. The situation remained 
grave, nevertheless, for Mr. Wilson 
persisted in his veto. On the other 
hand the commission of inquiry sent to 
Fiume from Paris urged the establish- 
ment of a joint Allied control in place 
of the exclusively Italian rule for 
which d’Annunzio clamored. Polem- 
ics grew warmer. Wilson grew firmer. 





The d’Annunzio Mood of 
Melodrama. 


P)’ANN UNZIO struck at the poetical 
. moment in the poetical manner. 
Hence his capture of the Italian imagi- 
nation remains complete. The poet had 
been condemned to: silence ever since 
his oratorical excesses of the previous 
May, when he threatened to march with 
a knife between his teeth and a grenade 
in each hand. Upheld -by public opin- 
ion and benefiting.by the complicity of 
some in very high place, he installed 
himself in the disputed city as its dicta- 
tor, forcing the regiments of the Allies 
to retreat, organizing forces of his own, 
creating a kind of fleet, dispensing jus- 
tice in improvized courts and scorning 
the somewhat timid remonstrances of 
the government in Rome. . Even the 
firm Wilson was somewhat daunted, 
the Geneva journal says, by an attitude 
so flagrantly disrespectful. The Allies 
were paralyzed. They affected to take 
seriously the “blockade” of Fiume de- 
creed by the bewildered Nitti. All the 
skill of Allied diplomacy could achieve 
nothing more than a “localization” of 
the episode. The compromize fathered 
by Tittoni having failed, a friendly so- 
lution of the problem seemed impos- 
sible. Violent measures being equally 
impractical, the Allies had to temporize. 
Taunted by d’Annunzio and censured 
by the Supreme Council in Paris, the 
Italian ministry disintegrated. The 
King himself was dragged in and he 
had to sign a decree dissolving the 
Italian chamber of deputies. Italy was 


plunged into an exciting election. 


menceau government at 
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The Political Ferment 
in Italy. 


N° wonder the newly elected Italian 
chamber reflected a Bolshevist na- 


tional mood.. There were diplomatic 


complications, economic confusions, 
patriotic misunderstandings, passions 
aflame and a poet appealing to patriot- 


ism. Out of this chaos emerged the 


Socialist victory. Meanwhile, confront- 
ed by an accomplished fact; the Cle- 
Paris.. had 
striven with the firm Wilson for,some 
kind of conciliation. Tittoni was up- 
held by the Quai d’Orsay. The Lloyd 
George government tried to keep out of 
the trouble on the ground that it was.all 
the business of. Mr. Wilson. As. for 
President Wilson, he adhered to his 
original determination. In such. cir- 
cumstances all the discussions were fu- 
tile. D’Annunzio persisted in his cam- 
paign of denunciation and defiance. 
Only the moderation of. the government 
at Belgrade, so the Swiss. commentator 
thinks, prevented the d’Annunzio ad- 


venture from eventuating into a catas- 


trophe. Time, however, did its work. 
The followers of the poet began to grow 
weary of their vigil. Italian public 
opinion itself came to realize that the 
solution of the problem depended upon 
official Rome and official Paris rather 
than upon Fiume. The illness of Presi- 
dent Wilson and the refusal of the 
Senate at Washington to ratify the 
Treaty made possible a combined action 
of Great Britain and France. Tittoni 
threw up the foreign office at Rome 
and his post was assumed by Scialoia. 





Has the Fiume Affair 
Been Fixed? 


SCIALOIA lost no time in setting 

out for Paris and Rome, where his 
reception was: cordial. He knew he 
must put an end to a situation that com- 
promized Italy in every sphere, eco- 
nomic and social’as well as diplomatic. 
Both Clemenceau and. Lloyd. George 





DRAMATIC D’ANNUNZIO 


had to tell the Italian foreign minister 
that the Entente could no longer endure 
a situation at Fiume that showed the 
poet to be powerful and the Roman 
government ‘to be impotent. The poet 
must be put out and the discussion must 
be resumed at the point reached when 
Mr. Wilson made his original display 
of firmness. Nitti thereupon deter- 
mined to act. He had for some time 
‘been talking by wite with the poet at 
Fiume, who dealt with Rome as if he 
were a “power” dealing with another 
“power.” Some kind of an under- 
Standing was reached and the volun- 
teet's of the poet marched out and the 
Italian government forces went in. If 
‘the inspired press of d’Annunzio—he 
‘has’ one—may be believed, the Italian 
government was forced to pledge itself 
tb extend its sovereignty over Fiume. 
D'Afnunzio even forced the condition 
that the so-called pact of London must 
be considered binding. The rebels who 
marched with him are to be restored to 
citizenship and to office. If all this 
turns out to be the case, Nitti simply 
capitulated to the poet, and the Confer- 
ence at Paris is once more confronting 
an accomplished fact. What is the 
truth? 


Loss of Prestige for the 
Nitti Cabinet. 
. Nitt I faces the Italian chamber 
with considerable loss of prestige 
through the Fiume complication, how- 
ever it may be settled. D’Annunzio 
rains his proclamations. The Socialists 
in the chamber are determined to drag 
the secrets of the affair into the light. 
No doubt, as some‘ European newspa- 
pers think, there is a good deal of mere 
melodrama in the present attitude of 
d’Annunzio. The essential thing has 
been won. The poet has come down 
from his pedestal, as the Journal de 
Genéve remarks, and perhaps he may 
be induced to take a little rest. 


The: 
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‘London Spectator dwells upon one 


point: 


“President Wilson’s rebuke during the 
Peace Conference to the Italian govern- 
ment has left a certain tension between 
Italy and the United States which has 
hardly been relaxed. For this reason it 
is conceivable that Americans might be 
in a mind to misunderstand any word 
from Italy which seemed to be in the 
least provocative. Probably there is no 
such risk, tho it is just possible that the 
King of Italy’s very natural declaration 
in his speech of Italy to maintain a close 
association between the home country and 
those Italians who have settled in Latin 
America might be regarded as a kind 
of challenge to the Monroe Doctrine. 
We are perfectly sure, of course, that 
nothing of the kind was intended, for 
every civilized European country recog- 
nizes not only the validity but the extreme 
usefulness of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
desires to cooperate with the United States 
in maintaining respect for it. Even if the 
King of Italy—an absurd supposition— 
were not sound upon that point, he, of 
course, knows quite well that Italy has 
nothing to gain and everything to lose by 
failing to be the best of friends with 
America.” 


Hopes that Italy Is 

Rid of d’Annunzio. 
F there has not been a revolution in 
Italy or a war between Italy and the 
Jugo-Slavs, d’Annunzio deserves no 
thanks, in the opinion of the Man- 


chester Guardian. Having created, as 
he. thought, an accomplished fact by 
violence and rebellian, he exposed the 
government of his country as impotent. 
He ran the risk of alienating Italy from 
the Allies: 


“Fortunately, the policy. of patience, 
which was practiced alike by the Nitti 
ministry, by the Jugo-Slavs and by Italy’s 
powerful allies, seems at last to have suc- 
ceeded. Cold common sense has been too 
much for the heated rhetoric of the poet- 
filibuster. At the recent general elections 
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his partisans fared badly. His efforts to 
force on the new government an agree- 
ment about the future of Fiume, which 
would save his face, were firmly resisted. 
Fiume itself began to turn against him. 
A plebiscite of the population voted for 
the government in the proportion of four 
to one, while the municipal council of the 
city, on December 17th, voted against his 
continued occupation of the city by forty- 
four votes to four. The recent London 
conference, at which the Allies presented 
their views afresh to Italy, may have been 
the last straw. Even with d’Annunzio’s 
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departure we are not out of the wood, for 
the settlement of the Adriatic problem 
must be difficult and dangerous to Italy 
so long as the army continues effervescent 
with the nationalist ardor of which d’An- 
nunzio took advantage. But it is some- 
thing for the peace of the world if the 
prime culprit is for the time being re- 
moved from his job of mischief-making.” 
To what extent the situation has been af- 
fected really by the passage between Mr. 
Wilson and the Prime Ministers last 
month is the latest mystery. Mr. Wilson 
has rung down the curtain. 





BOLSHEVISM IN AMERICA 
By Peter W. Collins 


As director-general of reconstruction and employment for the Knights of Colum- 
bus, the author of this article has been instrumental in placing a quarter of a million 
men at work, and he is now directing the industrial education of a hundred and fifty 
thousand other men. His experience as secretary of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, as organizer for the American Federation of Labor and as 
President of the Boston Central Labor Union abundantly qualifies him to discuss 
and dissect the menace of Bolshevism from the view-point of the loyal American 





workingman. 


Recently he appeared as an expert witness before the New York State 


Assembly Judiciary Committee in the trial of the Socialist Assemblymen. 


HE greatest evil confronting the 
world to-day is that of Bolshe- 
vism. If we are to meet this is- 

sue and settle it properly, we must un- 
derstand every phase of it—its doctrine, 


its personnel, its tactics. We must be 
prepared to conduct an enlightened 
campaign so that the American people 
may understand clearly and exactly 
what Bolshevism means. We must 
awake from our repose of self-satis- 
faction to a realization of just how near 
we are to the revolution. There is more 
Bolshevism to the square inch in New 
York and to the square foot in America 
than to every square mile in Russia. 
The hope of Lenin and Trotzky to win 
America for Bolshevism is built upon 
a propaganda to make Bolshevism a 
world-wide movement, and the rubles 
furnished by Lenin and Trotzky are 





being used for the purpose of making 
Bolshevism reach the millions, in the 
homes, in the factory, in the industrial 
centers of the United States. 

As a workingman coming from the 
toiling masses, understanding the hopes 
and aspirations of Labor, I feel com- . 


~petent to speak about Bolshevism as a 


menace to the cause of the working peo- 
ple greater than any other in history. 
When we speak of Bolshevism we 
are using the newest name for So- 
cialism. Bolshevism is Socialism in 
action. That is its true definition. 


SOCIALISM in theory and action 

has nothing in common with the 
workers. It is foreign to the ideals of 
Labor, and not a single authority from 
Marx, Engels and Liebknecht to Kautz- 
ky, Lenin and Trotzky ever came from 
the working classes. But where does 





BOLSHEVISM VERSUS ORGANIZED LABOR 


Bolshevism come from? Karl Marx 
was the founder of what is now called 
Bolshevism. Karl Marx had nothing in 
common with the working people; he 
was not a workingman. Karl Marx 
wrote the great classic of Bolshevism, 
the great book of Socialism, known as 
“Capital,” and referred to by Socialists 
as the Bible of Socialism, because they 
know no other bible. In that work, 
Marx laid down as the bed-rock of 
Bolshevism the ‘“‘Materialistic Concep- 
tion of History,” a doctrine of big 
words in the language of the school- 
room, but in the language of the aver- 
age man and woman the plain denial of 
God. That doctrine does not express 
the hopes and aspirations of the work- 
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ing people, and it did not come from the 
workers. It is neither of them, nor by 
them. Bolshevism in all its history 
never put a single penny in the pay- 
envelope of the workingman. 
Bolshevism has a language distinctly 
its own, a language containing two 
separate and complete branches. First, 
it has the language of the university, 
under which it hides from the ear and 
the mind of the average man, and par- 
ticularly from the workingman, a doc- 
trine which he not only does not un- 
derstand but a doctrine which, if he 
really did understand it, he would in- 
stinctively shun. Also, Bolshevism has 
the language of the street-corner stand - 
where the Socialist soap-box orator 








FIFTEEN REASONS WHY THE LABOR MOVE- 
MENT OPPOSES BOLSHEVISM 


By Peter W. Collins 


1. Because the principles of Labor are 
absolutely opposed to Bolshevism, for Bol- 
shevism is wrong morally and economi- 
cally. 

2. Because Bolshevism is opposed to 
Trade-Unionism. 

3. Because Bolshevism is opposed to 
peace in industry. Trade-Unionism favors 
peace. 

4. Because Bolshevism opposes trade- 
agreements between employer and em- 
ployee. Trade-Unions favor trade-agree- 
ments, 

5. Because Bolshevism is opposed to ar- 
bitration. Trade-Unions favor arbitration. 

6. Because Bolshevism encourages and 
advocates revolution. Trade-Unionism 
opposes revolution. 

7. Because Bolshevism arrays the 
workers against their fellow men by teach- 
ing the doctrines of class-hatred. Trade- 
Unionism believes in justice for all and 
cooperation among men. 

8. Because Bolshevism is a destructive 
movement. Trade-Unionism is a con- 
structive movement. 


9. Because Bolshevism organizes hos- 
tile organizations to prevent efficient work 
of Trade-Unions. 

10. Because Bolshevism is opposed to 
collective bargaining. Trade-Unionism 
upholds collective bargaining. 

11. Because Bolshevism is not of the 
working class or for the working class, 
but is opposed to its interests. Trade- 
Unionism is a working-class movement of 
workers, led by workers for the workers. 

12. Because Bolshevism incites in- 
dustrial conflict to make Socialists, 
while Trade-Unionism advocates indus- 
trial peace to insure justice and progress. 

13. Because Bolshevism is misleading 
the. workers by the false pretence of being 
an economic movement. 

14. Because Trade-Unionism is a force 
for the common good, for civic righteous- 
ness, for social justice. Bolshevism is 
against all of these. 

15. Because Bolshevism is the great- 
est menace confronting organized labor 
to-day. 
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nightly manufactures bitterness and 
hatred and illegitimate discontent in or- 
der to use the working class as the 
crowbar for prying society off its foun- 
dation. Bolshevism has never laid a 
single brick in any constructive move- 
ment. The doctrine of Bolshevism as 
laid down by its authorities is difficult 
even for the student to understand with- 
out careful study, let alone the “pro- 
letarian,” with his limited opportunities 
for study. In the works of its author- 
ities from Marx and Engels to Lenin 
and Trotzky we are confronted with a 
maze of unfamiliar words, expressions, 
theories, ideas and philosophies., While 
these are intelligible to those who have 
made a life study of systems of philoso- 
phy, yet to the every-day citizen they 
are simply “words, words, words.” 
There are three ways in which we 
may become acquainted with Bolshe- 
vism.. First, we can listen to the soap- 
box orator, the “dictator” of the pro- 


letariat, who “roasts to a frazzle” cap- 
italism, the bourgeoisie and the labor 


movement. Second, we can read the 
Socialist newspapers and attend meet- 
ings of the intellectuals, or the higher 
ups, and get lessons in this manner 
without hearing the capitalists and 
others flayed so unmercifully. Third, 
we can get the works of the authorities 
and study them for the answer. The 
first way will give a man with a little 
humor in him a true estimate of its 
value; the second will give him an op- 
portunity to see how much some men 
can talk and how little they can say; 
the third will probably give him a fair 
idea of the doctrines of Bolshevism. 


UT do not for a moment assume that 

either method is devoid of purpose. 
The first, or the soap-box route, is for 
the “proletarian” who has little time 
and less inclination to study. The soap- 
box orator seldom preaches real Bol- 
shevism. He attracts and snares the 
unwary by representing that Bolshe- 
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vism is social reform, and that it is the 
friend of the working classes. The 
second is the way of the social-settle- 
ment-inclined souls—those who have 
time on their hands and some accumu- 
lated profits that they feel impelled to 
spend in helping the proletariat to know 
that they are with him in spirit. These 
are the Parlor Socialists and after-tea 
philosophers whose social secretaries do 
most of their thinking for them. The 
last way, the study of authorities, is, of 
course, the only real way to find out 
about Bolshevism. 


‘THERE must be no mollycoddling of 

Bolshevistic agitators. They must 
be met upon the public platform, in 
the public press, by literature distrib- 
uted from one end of the country to 
the other, in every industrial center, 
and they must be met upon the street 
corner by means of a campaign of 
speaking, so that even the man in the 
street may have a thoro understanding 
of just how serious a menace Bolshe- 
vism is. The Parlor Bolshevist is as great 
a menace as the I. W. W. type (the 
wood-alcohol proletarian), because the 
Parlor Bolshevist has an opportunity in 
an insidious way to drive home the per- 
nicious propaganda of Bolshevism in 
circles where the I. W. W. type cannot 
enter. He administers intellectual mor- 
phine tablets. While Bolshevism is not 
a product of the working class, yet by 
assumption it designates its propaganda 
as a panacea for the ills of the working 
class. It is a more serious menace to La- 
bor than either the strike-breaker or the 
exploiting employer. Class-conscious- 
ness is supposed to be the expression of 
the instinct of the working class that will 
lead it out of the bondage in which 
(according to Bolshevism) society and 
capitalism hold it. In other words, 
class-consciousness or the class-struggle 
in the last analysis is simply organized 
hatred, the purpose of which is the 
advancement of The Revolution. The 
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workers, constituting the larger number 
of all the people, must combine and use 
this hatred, this class-consciousness, as 
a means of solidifying the workers 
against society, by this force revolu- 
tionize society, and in its place establish 
the socialistic commonwealth, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

The working class (in the language 
of Bolshevism, the proletarians, or those 
without property) are to be educated 
by Bolshevism to a realization of the 
power they possess by solidarity alone; 
regardless of right or wrong. The dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat of Bolshe- 
vism is nothing less than a despotism 
comparable only with the despotism of 
the rulers who brought about the World 
War. This dictatorship of the proleta- 
riat is a cloak for robbery and destruc- 
tion. It is an insult to the conscience 
and intelligence of Labor. For Karl 
Marx says: “Society is the history of 


class-struggles; men must necessarily 


be in conflict with each other; the hos- 
tile camps in society are the bourgeois 
and proletarian. The bourgeois are those 
who have property, the proletarians 
those who have no property ; the rule of 
the modern state is not for the bour- 
geois; the bourgeois has reduced the 
family to a mere money relation; re- 
ligion is only a veil for exploitation ; the 
bourgeois will bring death to itself be- 
cause it made possible the working class 
—proletarians; they are to wield the 
weapons of death.” And Lenin, the 
present world leader and authority of 
Bolshevism, says: “The necessity of 
training the masses in this and only in 
this view of revolution by force lies at 
the very foundation of the entire teach- 
ing of Marx and Engels.” 


OLSHEVISM would thus establish 
a dictatorship in the hands of one 
part of the people and would have this 
dictatorship used to gratify the manu- 
factured class-hatred, thus dividing so- 
ciety into groups against itself and re- 
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ducing it to forces constantly in conflict 
with each other. If class-consciousness 
is justifiable it becomes so only when the 
instinct of a class is directed for the 
general good, and no class can justify 
the arraying of its forces by division in 
society on a selfish basis; for by so do- 
ing it wrongly absolves itself from its 
responsibilities and duties, and denies 
justice. Bolshevism in theory and prac- 
tice has nothing in common with the 
ideals of the working classes, yet to aid 
in the progress of its own propaganda, 
it would destroy the one real agency of 
the labor movement that makes eco- 
nomic progress possible for the work- 
ing class. It knows that the labor 
movement is the stumbling-block to its 
progress. The labor movement is a 
working-class movement with a _ bed- 
rock working-class philosophy not in 
conflict with justice and reason. Trade- 
union principles are economically just 
and its philosophy is sound and right. 
It does not stand for the arraying of 
class against class and it does not stand 
for the destruction of society of which 
it is a component and potent part. 


T would seem that Bolshevist tactics 
might be apparent to the worker 
and yet it is easy to understand why 
Bolshevism makes progress among the 
workers when one analyzes its propa- 
ganda. The workingman has very little 
time to study the causes of economic 
evils, but he sees in his practical every- 
day life the injustice of these evils in 
relation to his work and he strives in 
his own way to understand their rela- 
tion to the problems of society. He 
finds on the one hand the injustice done 
him by industry failing to compensate 
and protect him properly and he feels 
that he is too often a mere cog in the 
machinery of production. He realizes 
how ineffectual his individual protest 
is, and he too often has to bear the in- 
justice and the burdens of industry at 
his own expense and solely for the 
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profit of industry. When he is organ- 
ized with his fellows in the labor move- 
ment he comes in contact, in a practical 
way, with the work of organization, and 
he begins to understand and appreciate 
what it means to him. He realizes that 
this kind of cooperation makes possible 
the protection of himself as a worker 
without denying to industry its deserts, 
but he recognizes that the requirements 
of the workers are of greater moment 
than profits of industry, that the man 
is of greater moment than the dollar. 
On the other hand, when he takes no 
interest in the problems that concern 
him as a worker and society in general, 
he becomes the prey of socialistic pro- 
paganda. He holds enmity against so- 
ciety (on acount of the injustice of in- 
dustry), and in this state he is ready 
material for the Socialist to exploit. 


THE Socialist soap-box orator then 
comes in with his gospel of class- 
hatred and of bitter denunciation. The 


Socialist orator has no remedy to ap- 
ply to particular evils, but he has a new 
scheme of things wherein capital will 
be eliminated, society constituted anew, 
and where character, morality and man- 
hood are not a part of the order of 


things. Capital is vehemently con- 
demned, society is viciously attacked, 
trade-unions are abused, religion and 
the church are condemned and called 
aids of capital for the subjugation and 
exploitation of the workers. It is very 
easy to see, therefore, that with little 
or no understanding of the causes, and 
' with no time for study and investigation 
of the problems, the worker with his 
nose to the grindstone is often ready to 
absorb the doctrines of class-hatred. 
One who understands Bolshevism is 
not surprised, therefore, that with its 
false pretenses as an economic remedy 
it makes headway among the workers. 
It is remarkable that its progress has 
not been more rapid considering the 
ingenuity of Socialists in their propa- 
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ganda and the insistent and untiring 
service which they render for Bolshe- 
vism. Many workers, tho calling them- 
selves Bolshevists, are so in name only. 
In fact, over eight per cent. of those 
calling themselves Bolshevists do not 
know what Bolshevism really is. 


"THERE are Bolshevists within the 
trade-union movement who were 
Bolshevists before they became trade- 
unionists and simply joined the. trade- 
unions for the purpose of organizing 
within and capturing the machinery of 
the movement for the practical. propa- 
ganda of Bolshevism.. This latter class 
is a peculiar combination. We find 
among them men who never worked at 
a trade a single day in their lives, but 
who came into the movement, through 
small unions organized in small com- 
munities. Among these men. are un- 
frocked ministers, college professors, 
teachers, lecturers, lawyers and miariy 
others who cannot by any stretch of 
imagination be called trade-unionists, 
yet who have managed to worm their 
way into the movement for the purpose 
of giving service for Bolshevism against 
trade-unionism. These latter, with the 
other Bolshevists in the trade-union 
movement, are in constant cooperation 
with the Bolshevists outside the labor 
movement and both are striving for the 
disintegration of labor and the estab- 
lishment of industrial unionism and 
revolutionary Bolshevism in its stead. 
This policy of capturing the unions has 
ever been a favorite one with the So- 
cialists, and when they could not effect 
a capture they formed dual and strike- 
breaking organizations to beat down 
those already organized. Their slogan 
has been: educate the workers to be 
class-conscious; that is, to fight as a 
class because they are in the majority 
and therefore should domimate society. 
No one contends that society is per- 
fect or that there are no evils of a so- 
cial or economic nature; but it is not 
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logical or just or fair to contend that 
because such evils exist society is a 
failure. Evils are not cured by ig- 
noring or condemning them. They 
must be intelligently understood and 
cured by constructive remedies. Evils 
whether of an economic or of a social 
nature can be remedied. The history 
of civilization is a series of social rem- 
edies, economic development and prog- 
ress. Self-satisfaction is one of the 
things that brings about illegitimate dis- 
content, for, unfortunately, self-satis- 
fied persons seldom give heed or 
thought to the great problems which 
concern the welfare of the masses and 
are often responsible for many of the 
evils brought upon the shoulders of the 
working people by their neglect of the 
ordinary precepts of social justice and 
the application of Christian principles 
among men. 


“THINKING people are asking them- 


selves: What of the future? 
Progress and not retrogression, is the 
answer. But of what shall this progress 
consist? Shall it be a real, constructive, 
forward progress, or shall it be merely 
a name to cloak reaction? Shall it 
mean a better and happier day, with the 
spirit of rights and duties going hand in 
hand, or is it to be the strife and conflict 
of the old order? It must be recon- 
struction in all that the term signifies. 
Reconstruction is in reality a principle 
of the progress of civilization, and as 
the progress of civilization is slow, we 
cannot expect that reconstruction will 
go by leaps and bounds. It is a process 
of life and the processes of life take 
time. But we can point the way and 
save endless journeys into the crystal 
mazes of social and economic problems. 
We can mark the way by making the 
road substantial and the mile-posts lu- 
minous. Reconstruction is more than a 
word, more than a thought, more than a 
dream or vision; it is the future itself as 
it ought to be—the living conscience of 
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a righteous world establishing its struc- 
ture on the Ten Commandments with 
a sturdy citizenship loyal to God and 
country. Too long has there been an 
amused toleration of the revolutionary 
doctrines that are poisoning the world. 
Too long have we allowed to go with- 
out answer the thousands of pamphlets 
and lectures spreading intellectual dis- 
ease and poisoning the minds, the hearts 
and souls of men. Every American 
who measures his responsibility to his 
country must realize that his American- 
ism will be put to the test in this fight 
against the enemies of his country, and 
he must meet the test like a man. He 
must stand up squarely as an American 
and fight determinedly, courageously 
and intelligently until Bolshevism and 
all that it stands for are wiped out. A 
consistent Bolshevist cannot be a true 
and loyal American, and I have never 
met a Bolshevist who loved America. 
They ridicule our country and its insti- 
tutions and sneer at the Constitution 
and Declaration of Independence. They 
say that these documents are dead. The 
Constitution of the United States and 
the Declaration of Independence are, 
however, as alive and sound to-day as 
when drafted, and this nation of ours 
must not reach that condition (if one 
hundred per cent. American is our slo- 
gan), whereby the ideals of manhood 
and womanhood, of right and justice, 
of religious freedom, of belief in God, 
shall be sacrificed. 


HAT is the answer? It is that So- 
cialism, under any of its names— 
Bolshevism, Syndicalism, Communism 
and I. W. W.ism—is the opposite of all 
those things that stand for and repre- 
sent the highest ideals of life. It is 
the doctrine of strife and hatred among 
men. It is the wedge of dissolution for 
republican institutions of freedom. It 
is the doctrine of chaos, and opposed to 
the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of man. 
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A FRESH AND STRIKING COMPOSITE PICTURE 
OF PRESIDENT WILSON 


VEN to those who know him best 
and have weighed him most care- 
fully in the balance, the personality 

of President Wilson presents a baffling 
study. For nearly eight years he has been 
standing in the light that beats on states- 
men and yet no two of his biographers see 
him alike. To Charles H. Grasty, for in- 
stance, to whom he is “endlessly interest- 
ing,” but who admits that the mental proc- 
esses leading to his actions are difficult to 
understand, the extraordinarily capricious 
methods which he adopts in the selection 
of men; the “remarkably definite political 
philosophy which marks his public acts; 
his practical idealism and his almost utter 
lack of personal appeal of a certain sort,” 
combine to “form a character that will 
give the political essayists of the future 
the best chance of the century.” Writing 
in the Atlantic, this long and close ob- 
server of our twenty-cighth chief execu- 
tive makes a study into which all the in- 
consistencies of his character fit with suf- 
ficient neatness. Another and quite differ- 
ent estimate is that of John Maynard 
Keynes, who represented the British Trea- 
sury at the Peace Conference and who, in 
his “Economic Consequences of Peace” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Howe), reveals the 
President not as a hero or prophet, not 
even as a philosopher, but as “a gener- 
ously intentioned man with many of the 
weaknesses of other human beings and 
lacking that dominating intellectual equip- 
ment which would have been necessary 
to cope with the subtle and dangerous 
spellbinders whom a tremendous clash of 
forces and personalities had brought to 
the top as triumphant masters in the swift 


game of give and take, face to face in 


council—a game with which he had no 
experience at all.” In between these! 


estimates is the discovery of John Jay 
Chapman that Mr. Wilson, with all his 
eccentricities, is “a stamped and patented 
American mind, lacking a sense of middle 
distance, either star-eyed and idealistic 
about a dim future or deadly practical and 
very efficient about some necessary job.” 
Had he had “a more elastic intelligence,” 
that is to say, to quote this writer in Van- 
ity Fair, “had the American people pos- 
sessed more common sense, he would have 
drafted a common-sense League, in Paris, 
and we should have adopted it.” 

It was in Paris that the writer in the 
Aitlantic, as correspondent for the New 
York Times, came to the conclusicn that 
a less adventuring President woul¥ easily 
have found ground upon which to take 
the stand that America had finished its 
work with the signing of the armistice on 
the basis of the fourteen points. But: 


“It probably never occurred to the peculiar 
man who happened to be our President. 
From the common point of view, Mr. Wil- 


son has lived too much within himself. He 
does not submit himself to the corrective 
processes of association, which, not unrea- 
sonably, in view of his dilations on ‘Coun- 
sel,’ puts him in for a lot of criticizm. He 
does not call to his side all the first-rate men 
who are available. Let us admit it frankly 
—he plays a lone hand. But having duly 
criticized him for playing a lone hand, one 
must admit that he plays it mighty well. 
He is no blind indulger of self. No man 
studies self more keenly, or is quicker to 
profit by experience. I am convinced that 
his lone-hand style of play is the result of 
his having worked it all out in his own saga- 
cious mind, and with the purpose of using 
himself in the way best to accomplish his 
objects. He realizes fully how much he loses 
by lack of assistance and by lioiding aloof 
from consultation. But when he reckons up 
gains against losses in the great game that 
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THE “BIG FOUR” AT A RECESS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


Standin 
David Lloy 
Premier, and President Wilson, 


he is playing, he believes that he comes out 
ahead by following the bent of his own tem- 
perament. He is willing, if necessary, to do 
the work of ten ordinary men—he delights 
in work when something big is at stake— 
but he is unwilling, and perhaps unfitted, to 
scramble with his peers for a decision, on 
the one hand, or, on the other, to bear with 
the stupidity, irrelevance and confusion of 
commonplace counsel. This is far from say- 
ing that he repels advice. Quite the contrary 
is true. No one could be more open to sug- 
gestion when it comes from those near and 
friendly. He is absorptive rather than im- 
pervious. But he shies away from becoming 
entangled. He wants to keep himself abso- 
lutely free for the decision. I fancy that he 
«has a horror of board meetings, as many 
another sensible man has, with their tendency 
to mental impoverishment.” 


Presbyterian and Scotch as he is, and 
never rash or impulsive, the dominating 
thing in the Wilson character remains, to 
this writer, his adventuring spirit. The 
chief new impression Grasty got of him 


at the entrance to the residence of President Wilson in Paris are, from left to right, 
George, the British Premier; Signor Orlando, the Italian Premier; M. Clemenceau, the French 


at the Conference was his efficiency: in 
action. He says: 


“In my previous picture of Mr. Wilson, 
the writer, orator and scholar had been in 
the foreground. After seeing him at Paris, I 
would expect him to succeed if, upon his 
retirement from the Presidency at sixty-four 
years of age, he took the highly improbable 
step of entering the field of industry. In a 
large executive position, say, the presidency 
of the Steel Corporation, I confidently believe 
that he would make an unprecedented suc- 
cess. The adventure and magnitude of it 
might appeal to him; for in dull or small 
things he is helpless. He is sagacious, but 
lacks cunning. . . The things for which 
Mr. Wilson is complained of are mainly the 
defects of his great qualities. If a big mat- 
ter is in hand, he is so concentrated upon 
it that he overlooks the little matter. He 
has the keenest and truest sense of what is 
real. Irrelevance cuts him to pieces. When 
he is at work on a thing that engages his 
interest, he is like a hound on the scent. 
Waste of time or any kind of lost motion is 
like poison to him. A member of the ‘Big 
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Four’ once said to me, ‘Wilson works. The 
rest of us play, comparatively speaking. We 
Europeans can’t keep up with a man who 
travels a straight path with such a swift 
stride, never looking’ to the right or left. 
We cannot put aside our habit of rambling a 
bit on the way.’” 


In contrast to this rather flattering pic- 
ture is that of the British historian of 
the Peace Conference, Maynard Keynes, 
whose first glance at Woodrow Wilson 
was preliminary to the conclusion that, 
whatever else he might be, “his tempera- 
ment was not primarily that of the stu- 
dent or the scholar,” that “he had not 
much even of that culture of the world 
which marks M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Balfour as exquisitely cultivated gentle- 
men of their class and generation.” Nor, 
to this onlooker, was he at all sensitive to 
his environment in Paris. Consequently 


“never could a man have stepped into a 
conclave as a more perfect and predes- 
tined victim to the finished accomplish- 
ments of his adversaries.” 


We read: 


“It was commonly believed at the com- 
mencement of the Paris Conference that the 
President had thought out, with the aid of 
a large body of advisers, a comprehensive 
scheme not only for the League of Nations, 
but for the embodiment of the fourteen 
points in an actual treaty of peace. But in 
fact, the President had thought out nothing; 
when it came to practice, his ideas were 
nebulous and incomplete. He had no plan, 
no scheme, no constructive ideas whatever, 
for clothing with the flesh of life the com- 
mandments which he had thundered from the 
White House. He could have preached a 
sermon on any of them or have addressed 
a stately prayer to the Almighty for their 
fulfilment; but he could not frame their con- 
crete application to the actual state of Eu- 
rope. He not only had no proposals in detail, 
but he was in many respects, perhaps in- 
evitably, ill informed as to European condi- 
tions. And not only was he ill informed— 
that was true of Mr. Lloyd George also— 
but his mind was slow and inadaptable. The 
President’s slowness among the Europeans 
was noteworthy. He could not, all in a 
minute, take in what the rest were saying, 
size up the situation with a glance, frame a 
reply and meet the case by a slight change 
of ground; and he was liable, therefore, to 
defeat by the mere swiftness, apprehension 
and agility of a Lloyd George. There can 
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seldom have been a statesman of the first 
rank more incompetent than the President 
in the agilities of the council chamber. A 
moment often arrives when substantial vic- 
tory is yours if by some slight appearance of 
a concession you can save the face of the 
opposition or conciliate them by a restate- 
ment of your proposal helpful to them and 
not injurious to anything essential to your- 
self. The President was not equipped with 
this simple and usual artfulness. His mind 
was too slow and unresourceful tq be ready 
with any alternatives. The President was 
capable of digging his toes in and refusing 
to budge, as he did over Fiume, but it is 
impossible, month after month, in intimate 
and ostensibly friendly converse between 
close associates, to be digging the toes in all 
the time.” 


lurthermore: 

“Buried in the Confcrence, stifled in the 
hot and poisoned atmosphere of Paris, no 
echo reached him from the outer world, and 
no throb of passion, sympathy or encourage- 
ment from his silent constituents in all 
countries. He felt that the blaze of popu- 
larity which had greeted his arrival in Eu- 
rope was already dimmed; the Paris press 
jeered at him openly; his political opponents 
at home were taking advantage of his absence 
to create an atmosphere against him; En- 
gland was cold, critical and unresponsive. 
He had so formed his entourage that he did 
not receive through private channels the cur- 
rent of faith and enthusiasm of which the 
public sources seemed dammed up. He 
needed but lacked the added strength of col- 
lective help. The German terror still over- 
hung us, and even the sympathetic public 
was very cautious; the enemy must not be 
encouraged, our friends must be supported, 
this was not the time for discord or agita- 
tions, the President must be trusted to do 
his best. And in this drought the flower of 
the President’s faith withered and dried up.” 


Adding a touch to this sympathetic 
presentation, the writer dwells on the de- 
cisive moment in “the disintegration of 
the President’s moral position” and “the 
clouding of his mind” when, to the dismay 
of his advisers, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded that the expenditure of the 
Allied governments on pensions and sepa- 
ration allowances could be fairly regarded 
as “damage done to the civilian popula- 
tion of the Allied and Associated Powers 
by German aggression by land, by sea and 
from the air,” in the sense which the 
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other expenses of the war could not be 
so regarded. It was a long theological 
struggle in which, this British historian 
concludes, after the rejection of many 
different arguments, the President finally 
capitulated “with his conscience still in- 
tact”; and “his temperament allowed him 
to leave Paris a really sincere man... . 
If only the President had not been too 
conscientious, if only he had not con- 
cealed from himself what he had been 
doing, even at the last moment he was in 
a position to have recovered lost ground 
and to have achieved some very consider- 
able success. But the President was set. 
His arms and legs had been spliced by 
the surgeons to a certain posture, and they 
must be broken again before they could 
be altered. To his horror Mr. Lloyd 
George, desiring at the last moment all 
the moderation he dared, discovered that 
he could not in five days persuade the 
President of error in what it had taken 
five months to prove to him to be just 
and right. After all, it was harder to de- 
bamboozle this old Presbyterian than it 
had been to bamboozle him, for the for- 
mer involved his belief in and respect for 
himself.” 

But; according to John Jay Chapman, 
writing in Vanity Fair, the faults and vir- 
tues of this curiously ‘contradictory Presi- 
dent are not more his own than they are 
characteristic of the American people. 
No wonder, the writer exclaims, that 
Europe, which does not understand the 
American mind, has- found it hard to un- 
derstand Woodrow Wilson! No wonder 
it is bewildered at the American attitude 
toward the League of Nations! So long, 
we are reminded, as the League was a 
splendid dream we loved it. And “Wilson, 
who for all his eccentricities is a stamped 
and patented American mind, espoused 
the League idea platonically. He swal- 
lowed it whole: the world must have a 
League that should govern Humanity. 
The war itself and the Treaty of Peace 
sank in his mind to insignificance before 
the thought of the League. He was at 
home in the empyrean, and was going to 
set the stars in order. He didn’t in the 
least see the middle distance of practical 
difficulties which lay between him and his 


League. He cared nothing about diffi- 
culties, they would, he thought, settle 
themselves. Of couse, if he had been a 
European he would first have put through 
a Treaty of Peace, and then later formed 
some sort of a League, devoted to cer- 
tain practical ends, a utilitarian and not 
very noble affair.” 

Such a plan would, however, have ex- 
cited little interest on this side of the 
Atlantic. It would not have been big 
enough, new enough, ideal enough, for us. 
It would have seemed like the Hague over 
again. But the Wilson idea appealed 
powerfully to the American imagination, 
until it appeared in cold type and was dis- 
covered to run counter to the Constitu- 
tion. It wasn’t, as the Vanity Fair writer 
points out, until the World Ship which 
we had launched ourselves was about to 
run down the U. S. Constitution that 
we woke up. We also had been dreaming 
the Wilson dream. For: 


“You and I are Wilson. We may not like 
him, but we are like him. You and I are 
the Senate. We may not like them, but we 
are like them. The American mind, in its 
first contact with Europe—i. e., in the war, 
began by seeing the issue in a fog of false 
idealizm and fumbling at it, but ended by See- 
ing that the matter in hand was a job, and 
doing it. In this second episode—the League 
of Nations—the American mind followed 
the same course. First it bit off more than 
it could chew and then with great delibera- 
tion spat it all out, in the face of all men. 
If Mr. Wilson had had a more elastic intel- 
ligence, that is to say, had our people pos- 
sessed more common sense, he would have 
drafted a common-sense League, in Paris, 
and we should have adopted it. “If Mr. Wil- 
son could only have seen that part of the 
world which lies between the horizon line 
and the veranda railing, he would have done 
this, or rather we should have done it. But 
our favorite proverb is, ‘Never cross a bridge 
till you come to it.’ And, accordingly, we 
shouted at the outset, ‘League, League and 
nothing but the League!’ Then, later, we 
shouted, ‘Down with the League, damn the 
League!’ and, finally, we shouted, ‘Up with 
the League, after all!’ This is our way of 
doing things. But note this: On all these 
occasions we acted with substantial unanim- 
ity: we were governed by a great wave of 
public thought. Another fact must be noted, 
for it is very extraordinary. Our final shout 
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of ‘Up with the League, after all!’ was a 
silent shout; no processions, denunciatory 
monster meetings, but just an invisible man- 
date which issued from everyone and in- 
formed the Senators,that the United States 
must enter the League. One cannot blame 
Europe for being puzzled by all these gyra- 
tions of ours. This vast and complex Amer- 
ican people is a thinking-machine, and it all 
thinks together. It arrives at results through 
an infinite clatter, an infinite babble and con- 
fusion, interrupted by periods of subsidence 
and of creakings that seem to be premonitory 
of a breakdown. And then, suddenly, some 
conclusion is registered on the dial.” 


To the instinct and habit of aloofness 
in the President, one of his biographers, 
in the Atlantic, would add the trait of 
shyness superinduced by an absence of 
animal heat. That he is lacking in mag- 
nanimity is denied. That a man should 
be so great in other great things and yet 
fall short in generosity is pointed out to 
be a contradiction of the historical record. 
In the baffling complex of the man, this 
writer finds an explanation of the acts at- 
tributed to lack of magnanimity. For 
example: 


“What seemed shabby treatment of Gen- 
eral. Leonard Wood, whose work prepared 
the way for the selective draft, may, if 
all the facts were known, have been well 
grounded on the needs and exigencies of the 
war, difficult as it is to understand why such 
an alternative as an obscure Southern post, 
or Hawaii, should have been set before the 
General. That detail may have been just 
an extra touch put on by Mr. Baker. Once 
the Secretary had done it, the President 
would have stood by it if it had given him 
the reputation of a pirate. He never shoul- 
ders blame upon a subordinate. When, in 
the election of 1918, he was. politically 
dished by the appeal for the Democratic 
ticket which he signed, but to which he 
probably never gave a moment's considera- 
tion (his ‘single-track mind’ was strenuous- 
ly engaged in the direction of Paris), it is 
safe to say that there was never one word 
of complaint or reproach for the real authors 
of the mischief. But to go back to the ques- 
tion of magnanimity— much more difficult 
of explanation was the treatment of Roose- 
velt, for. which the President was entirely 
responsible. If the President had been an 
emotional man, he would have met Roose- 
velt with hands outstretched. But there 
were thousands of people who did not ad- 
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mire Colonel Roosevelt, and the President 
was one of these. When the Colonel pre- 
sented himself, the President put him and 
his possible value through a coldly intellec- 
tual process of assessment, and his conclu- 
sions were in accordance with his judgment 
of what would best promote the interests of 
the country in the war. Again he failed in 
the importance of the gesture.” 


No one, we are reminded, ever slaps 
Woodrow Wilson on the back. His devo- 
tion to his official household has been car- 
ried to such extremes that it has brought 
general criticizm upon him. There has 
been more speculation over his putting 
commonplace men into office and then 
sticking to them than over almost anything 
else in his administration. In what he can 
do well, and likes to do, Mr. Wilson is 
tireless: but he is very indolent about what 
he is not proficient in. He is not a judge 
of men; he has not the flair for it, and it 
is something that is not a matter of analy- 
sis. The selection of men is a labor to the 
President, and is a thing that has been 
largely attended to by others for him. 


Once the business is fixed, he is not going 


to unfix it. When the President sits 
around the table with men, and comrade- 
ship sets up, the harder the critics pound 
him and them, the more immovable he be- 
comes. They may be poor things, but they 
are his own. 

Devoid, as it is charged, of animal heat, 
the President, we are assured, has yet an 
intense domestic instinct. Family love 
was bred into him. His father, a Presby- 
terian minister, dead forty years or more, 
is still the daily companion of his thoughts. 
The President has no close, personal rela- 
tion with any other man, and masculine 
comradeship is mainly supplied by the 
vivid and living memory of a father whose 
precepts and example come’ back for every 
occasion. Temperamentally inhospitable 
to other camaraderie, the President has, 
however, always been an uxorious man, 
and “a more real partnership than that 
which exists between him and Mrs. Wil- 
son it would be difficult to imagine. 
The President will not budge without his 
wife. In France, the trip to the devas- 
tated regions had to be postponed because 
Mrs. Wilson had sustained a slight in- 
jury to her foot and could not go.” To 





ELEGANT AND VERSATILE , 


every one within the White House-hold, 
including house visitors, the President is 
kindness itself. Once the threshold is 
crossed, one becomes the trusted friend. 
The conversation at meals and during the 
little rest-time that follows is easy and 
delightful, and every one takes part freely. 
There is no trace of Presidential arro- 
gance in the host. He and Mrs. Wilson 
live in an atmosphere of unaffected sim- 
plicity. When they were in Paris they 
declined all invitations when possible. 
Nearly every evening the scene would be 
the same at the Place des Etats Unis. 
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The President played solitaire for huge 
sums of stage money, carefully keeping 
books on winnings apd:losings, from night 
to night. Mrs. Wilson sat by, sewing or 
crocheting. Sometifhes she would read 
aloud clippings of current newspaper ar- 
ticles. They are regular attendants at a 
modest church in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington. They go there because nobody 
pays attention to them; whereas at the 
big churches they are preached at and 
stared at inside, and a big crowd collects 
outside. Neither of them has any fond- 
ness for that kind of admiration. 





THE IMPECCABLE ESTHETE WHO HAS BE- 
COME PRESIDENT OF A GREAT REPUBLIC 


OTHING could be more malicious 

than the satisfaction of European 

Socialist organs as they contem- 
plate the elegance of Paul Eugéne Louis 
Deschanel, President of the French Re- 
public at last. The Humanité is in ecstasy 
over his valet, who, it seems, is as much 
an artist in his line as Deschanel is in 
his. It is the business of this valet to 
apprize Monsieur that the hour of eight 
has struck. It must not strike too near 
the delicate ear of Monsieur lest he be 
roused from his slumber rudely. Mon- 
sieur sleeps in his pajamas of silk. It 
was the misfortune of Monsieur to have 
to do without whipped cream in his 
morning coffee, and then they cut off his 
sugar. It was a terrible thing, sneers 
the organ of the proletariat, for Monsieur 
has been reared in the lap of luxury. 
Madame has the money, but Monsieur 
spends, spends with impeccable taste, for 
at the Elysée he will be the lineal de- 
scendant, spiritually, of the sun king. In 
majesty of deportment, in ineffable con- 
descension, in that regality of circum- 
stance which kings themselves often 
affect inadequately, Monsieur outshines 
the house of Bourbon. He has cultivated 
elegance in a thousand forms, especially 
the elegance of his tall, slim figure, the 
elegance of his patrician mustach, the ele- 
gance of his gait and the very elegance 
with which he swings that thin gold- 
headed cane. 


These impressions are confirmed by the 
organs of solidly respectable opinion. In 
Victorian England, we learn from the 
Matin, Monsieur Deschanel would be a 
dandy and anywhere he would be an ex- 
quisite. He fences, plays the piano, reads 
verses, looks at pictures with finely dis- 
criminating steely eyes, and shoots. He 
exercizes with dumb-bells in the morning 
hours, he has special appointments .with 
his tailor and his chiropodist, and when 
he throws away a suit of clothes it is still 
new and fresh. At those banquets over 
which he presides with such distinction 
he has a trick of raising his glass with 
that long white hand of his and peering 
through the liquor. One fancies he will 
drink, but no! he sets down the glass, 
makes a felicitous remark—all the re- 
marks of Monsieur Deschanel are felici- 
tous—and begins to toy with the food in 
his plate. Petty men about him are eating 
and drinking, but Monsieur toys with the 
viands artistically. His taste is too fine 
for anything not served from his own 
individual cuisiné for the same reason 
that a book must be fresh from the shop 
before he will read it. 

All this is a way of saying, in the 
fashion of the London Telegraph, that 
Paul Deschanel was born with a gold 
spoon in his mouth. His father was a 
political intellectual in exile and Paul was 
reared modestly, but his inextinguishable 
charm won him a seat in the chamber, 
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Photograph by Brown Brothers 
“THE 


MOST ELEGANT MAN ALIVE” 


Paul Deschanel assumes the Presidency of the French Republic with a world-wide» renown as the world’s 
best dresser, the world’s best talker and the world’s best liver. 


an adoring wife with money, success in 


literature, fame in politics. Other men 
must work for these things, but to a Paul 
Deschanel they come naturally, easily. 
Everything he does and says is so dis- 
tinguished and refined exactly as every- 
thing he wears is so becoming! He is 
master of a subtle and delicate French, 


made flexible by Greek studies. He is the 
great living master of the art of compli- 
ment, and, while the calendar makes him 
technically an old man, he is tempera- 
mentally a young one. He has the deli- 
cate and quivering nostril that denotes 
hot temper, but he has it under perfect 
control. His wealth of words is never 





DESCHANEL IN 


paraded except perhaps in his literary 
efforts, which comprize essays of the kind 
called precious. He was nevér a popular 
author, for he concerns himself too much 
with Catullus and Phryne and the career 
of Alcibiades. 

Versatility is a sort of fad with Paul 
Deschanel, if we may accept the judg- 
ment of the London World. Monsieur 
Deschanel seems to shine in everything 
elegant, like the French Academy, the 
official ball to the diplomatic corps, the 
columns of the Temps, which he favored 
in his brilliant youth with sketches of 
great artists, great poets, great statesmen. 
He is an orator, a political economist, an 
authority on parliamentary law and an 
expert in the psychology of woman. He 
has discoursed on the theme of romantic 
love without compromizing his official 
dignity, and he bows publicly with so 
gracious a gravity that the dancing mas- 
ters of Paris encourage their pupils with 
the remark: “Monsieur Deschanel could 
not have done better.” He climbs moun- 
tains in Switzerland, executes graceful 
pen sketches ‘of his* intimate personal 
friends and rarely loses ‘a ganie of cards, 
His comprehension of his fellow creafures 
is sO instant “that he ‘can assent tg the 
reactionary” proposition of a French mon- 
archist dnd 
socialist: of the left > wing simultaneously. 
His election to the presidency was delayed 
only, as the Action- francaise says,’ that 
the republic might* grow up to him. 

Brilliant as~ ‘he has ‘ever been, elegant 
as he looks, there’is ‘in the manner of 
Paul Deschanel ~a petpetual suggestion 
that he could be infinitely. ‘more brilliant. 
He holds himself back, the Débats ex- 
plains, not merely because he is so. fine 
an-artist but because of what he owes to 
his official position. Amazing as it must 
appear to those who contemplate Monsieur 
Deschanel as the most spectacular living 
exemplification of the Gallic art of life, 
he has never really let himself go. He 
could thunder like Briand, maneuver in 
the manner of Viviani, crush with the cold 
severity of Millerand, and leap with the 
fury of the famous “tiger,” but the im- 
peccability of his taste triumphs over such 
temptations. One must get behind the 
scenes of French politics to witness a dis- 


with a revolutioriaty : 
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ACTION 


play of his power over men and events. 
He has a magical, irresistible way of 
whispering into the of a disaffected 
leader that upon hi up depends the 
salvation of FrancegHe entrusts state 
secrets to politicianS “who burn with a 
sense of their own insignificance, remark- 
ing next, with his fine hand raised for 
emphasis: “You know all—the salvation 
of the republic depends upon your next 
move.” He knows how to draw a dis- 
gruntled deputy aside discreetly at an 
official banquet, murmuring: “Posterity 
will know, as I know, that you rescued 
the republic from the brink.” In his long 
service as presiding officer of the cham- 
ber, he has welcomed afriying genius 
from the provinces with the assurance: 
“Ah! that speech of yours—ah!” The 
effect is lost because the eloquence of the 
hand of Deschanel—one of his most im- 
portant political assets—can not be suffi- 
ciently indicated by rhetoric or photog- 
raphy. The fingers must be seén in action 
to be appreciated. When ministries col- 
lapsed, Deschanel was behind the scenes 
after the fatal session to whisper into the 
ear of the fallen: “This is the darkest day 
in the history of the republic!” Incred- 
ible as it may seem, addegour confi 
taty, Monsieur Deschanel never did this 
sort. of thing twice in the same way. He 
has so new a fashion of doing’ the same 
old thing that you get him fresh every 
minute. 

In their absorption’ by. Monsi¢ur | Des- 
chanel, our contemporarié¢s abroad *s seem 
at times to forget that he“has a wife. 


~From the resources of her father’s for- 


tune, according to the Humanité; Madame 
Deschanel is delighted to keep her hus- 
band going. She has lived only for him 
since first they met, and they met before 
she came into the money accumulated by 
her father from adventures in railway 
finance. She is so lost in her husband's 
career that she dresses for it. Never 
would Madame Deschanel risk a public 
appearance by her husband’s side in a 
costume calculated to eclipse his elegance. 
Organs of Parisian society have noted her 
deference for his taste in color, his esti- 
mate of the fit and of the fall of a skirt, 
his sound judgment of the becoming ef- 
fect of a toque. The costumers may be 
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said to have dressed Madame under the 
supervizion of Monsieur. She is his echo, 
his foil, his complement. Her attitude of 
devotion reflects that wonderful knowl- 
edge of the heart and soul of a woman 
of which Monsieur Deschanel has given 
proof in his essays on the subject. The 
children have been reared in this cult of 
papa, so that in the domestic circle no less 
than in the Senate Monsieur Deschanel 
moves among his worshippers. She is in- 
variably prompt in keeping an appoint- 
ment because Paul taught her that virtue. 
She reads Latin because she learned much 
of that tongue from him. If a doubt 
arises respecting a fact or an opinion, 
Madame Deschanel settles it with finality 
by observing: “I have been told so by 
Monsieur Deschanel himself.” It is to 
Madame that the journalists of Paris are 
indebted for a detail respecting her hus- 
band which places him in a category with 
George Washington. “My husband never 
told a lie in his life.” She is convinced 
that if her husband-had been in power 
there never would have been a world war. 
She believes that the politicians of France 
have built their careers for twenty years 
past by getting ideas from her husband. 
Orte of her most precious possessions is 
an album made up of photographs of her 
husband taken at different stages of his 
earthly career, and these photographs 
have a historical value, the French paper 
says, as a record of men’s fashions under 
the republic. Whatever he happens to be 
wearing is the thing on the boulevards, 
and it was this elegance, carried into 
every detail of his life, which dazzled 


Madame when she was Mademoiselle 
Brice. 

Deschanel assumes the presidency of 
the French republic with a hundred dif- 
ferent suits of clothes, a collection of 
about fifty hats and enough pairs of: shoes 
to fill two packing-cases. It is exasperat- 
ing to the Humanité, altho its conserva- 
tive contemporaries point out that there 
must be a costume for the academy, a 
suit for the morning, the evening, the 
afternoon, the maneuver, the hunt and 
ever so many other ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

The etiquet of the*Elysée, it is an- 
nounced, will be revised by Monsieur him- 
self, who is at home in every detail of it. 
There seems likely to be a revival of the 
faded glories of the diplomatic receptions. 
There are certain to be banquets upon the 
grandest scale. Paris newspapers frankly 
concede the necessity of restoring the 
splendors of the capital in the world’s eye, 
and it is the avowed ambition of President 
Deschanel to have France reign serenely 
again over the arts, with no one to dispute 
her sovereignty or to question her taste. 
This theory of his functions will require 
Deschanel to efface himself politically. 
He will never go farther ‘than a tactful 
whisper to a fallen premier to the effect 
that the blackest hour of the republic has 
arrived, or a graceful intimation to a ris- 
ing deputy that posterity must recognize 
his genius. Upon the spectacular plane 
of the official etiquet, Deschanel will re- 
juvenate the republic socially, predicts the 
Figaro, with the spiritualized elegance of 
his individuality. 





NITTI: THE ITALIAN PREMIER WHO CON- 
CILIATES THE UNITED STATES 


Italy, the Italian Prime Minister, 

‘™ Francesco’ Saverio Nitti, has none 
of the ebullient personal traits of gesture 
or of speech that ordinarily characterize 
the Sicilians and the Neapolitans. His 
calm is positively petrific to the Paris 
Temps, which ascribes to this trait of the 
man his serene control over one of the 


go agra he is from the south of 


most turbulent of legislative bodies. This 
turbulence is ascribed by a psychologist 
to the excitable color-scheme of the hall 
in which the deputies come together, a 
combination of rushing red upholstery 
with quartered oak flooded by a fantastic 
lighting arrangement which bathes every- 
body in waves of flaming rays. The only 
human being who seems impervious to 
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HE KNOWS THE POWER OF MONEY 


these subtle influences is Nitti, a stoutish’ 


and by no means tall figure in a sack coat, 
whose delicately-curved mouth is outlined 
by a smooth chin and an operatic mustach. 
He has the frame of a professional singer 
and looks not unlike a successful tenor on 
an American tour. 

He is affirmed to have the most melan- 
choly temperament in Europe and to have 
a veritable genius for its reflection upon 
his mobile features. He looks up at the 
deputies for all the world like a hero of 
the films, except that no actor for the 
movies, declares the London News, has 
such exquisite control over so mobile a 
face. Hence he can disdain the art of 
rhetoric. He uses looks and not words. 
His phrases are never adorned. His 
hands are usually in his pockets when 
he undertakes to elucidate subjects like 
finance, a topic upon’ which he has long 
been recognized as a high authority. He 
does not look his fifty-two years despite 
a disconcerting loss of hair. His face 
is unlined. His voice has compass, but 
it remains cold, even, penetrating. 

Nitti’s success in managing the depu- 
ties is ascribed in the Giornale d'Italia 
to his gift of irony, his ability to wrap 
a crushing reproof in the form of a po- 
lite sarcasm. He immensely amused the 
Chamber by assuring Turati that he pos- 
sessed all the fluency and all the phrasing 
of. Cicero without achieving any of that 
orator’s effects on his listeners. His allu- 
sions to d’Annunzio during the crisis were 
veiled, but the Chamber burst into laugh- 
ter at more than one of them. “I never 
heard of a great poet,” he remarked, “who 
paid for the damage he did.” “A poetical 
fame can be so firmly established,” he re- 
marked again, “that it will make the most 
heroic deeds absurd.” “I don’t mind the 
wealth of the world going to America,” he 
declared, also, “if the poets would only go 
there too.” Nitti, in fact, has little pa- 
tience with the traditional glories of his 
country. He likes to remind the deputies 
in his politely sarcastic style that Italy 
cannot live on the glories of the ancient 
Romans. “We could do it in the Middle 
Ages,” he admitted, “because we alone 
then had a history.”. His revolt from the 
past is called in Italy the Nitti gesture. 

The defect of Nitti’s oratorical style is 
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its professional tone. He subjects his 
hearers to the fatiguing process of receiv- 
ing information and he does not deign, the 
Italian daily laments, to relieve the tedium 
of the process with a metaphor or a happy 
illustration or an anecdote. He has car- 
ried terseness and brevity so far that he 
becomes elliptical and even unintelligible. 
He seems to have acquired this propensity 
during his years as a professor at one or 
another of the leading Italian universities, 
where he specialized in economics, finance 
and the interpretation of statistics. His 
famous masterpiece on the principles of 
finance, which has been translated into 
several languages and is a Standard au- 
thority, was put together with a remorse- 
less brevity. It was originally in four 
volumes, but Nitti cut it down to one 
and is about to abbreviate even that. 
“Money,” he affirms, in one of his ad- 
dresses at the university, “is a very sim- 
ple thing. Hence it is difficult to explain, 
for the human mind grasps the simplest 
truths last.” He has a profound contempt 
for those popularizers of financial truths 
who, in the manner of Bastiat, use homely 
illustrations to make the mob understand 
tar.ation. He does not think political 
cconomy can be made intelligible to the 
man in the street and he shakes his big 
head solemnly over the writings of Mill 
and the English economists. Finance to 
him is a thing for the peculiarly gifted, 
just like painting or sculpture. The tri- 
umphs of financiers should be deemed 
masterpieces, he contends, exactly as are 
the battles of a Napoleon or the pictures 
of a Rembrandt. “How wonderful Saint 
Augustine would have been,” he told a 
class at Turin, “if he had but turned his 
genius to finance!” ; 

Nitti is tinged with contempt for all 
people who do not understand money or 
who do not recognize it as the founda- 
tion of everything. He is nevertheless a 
poor man himself, having been born in 
very modest circumstances at Melfi, where 
everybody’s poverty is proverbial, and he 


. has been chosen by a poverty-stricken re- 


gion, the so-called Basilicata, to sit in 
Parliament. He has the extreme frugal- 
ity of his people and lives on the native 
fare as simply as a village laborer, altho 
he hates peasant cooks, He wears shabby 
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sack suits which often bag frightfully at 
the knees. During the war his shoes were 
obviously patched. The loss of his son 
on the Isonzo during the invasion was a 
great blow to Nitti and his wife. She 
was conspicuous in the relief work at 
Naples and knitted and cooked and washed 
orphans with such devotion that she fell 
ill. Her children live with extreme sim- 
plicity at Rome, the oldest being taught 
English and even the youngest having to 
learn some useful hcuseheld specialty. 
Nitti says there should be in every family 
a person who can cook, a person who can 
make clothes and a person who can build 
a house. This, he contends, is a secret 
of economic independence. To be quite 
frank, there are individuals who insinuate 
that Nitti is a trifle “near” in matters of ex- 
penditure and that he parts with cash only 
after a twinge of agony. It is true that 
he has very little and this again is to his 
credit, for he has controlled the finances 
of his country for years, even when his 
departments in the ministry were nominal- 
ly agriculture, commerce and industry. 
Character sketches of Nitti in organs 
of revolt like the Avanti make him appar 
a sanguinary monster with a ‘pecu!.ar 
thirst for the blood of the working classes. 
He certainly did handle the strike in Rome 
last summer with machine-guns and armed 
cars, while soldiers walked the streets 
carrying rifles. The episode caused the 
Socialist organ to declare that Nitti’s po- 
litical paradise is an industrial despotism 
sustained by the military. His cold and 
cunning meanness, this daily is confident, 
can be seen in every line of the man’s 
face. Having always had plenty to eat 
and drink, with nothing to do, he has 
grown fat, it tells us, and he hires miser- 
able proletarians to rub him in luxurious 
bathing establishments, so that he may be 
_ made thin. It is all in vain. He shrinks: 
in alarm at every strange face, not know- 
ing when some outraged victim—of his 
iron rule will assassinate him. He hates 
freedom as the Bourbons hated it and he 


is always .running off to England or to_ 


America to make corrupt bargains with 
plutocrats. The truth seems to be that 
Nitti came to this country to facilitate the 
financial transactions made necessary by 
the war and he went to London to arrange 





with Lloyd George for the liquidation of 
d’Annunzio. The English were somewhat 
taken aback by his coldness. One might 
have thought he had a Scotch mother, 
like Sonnino. The Avanti says Nitti is 
suffering from a guilty conscience when 
he is not remembering with agony the 
miserable tip he gave a waiter in the hope 
that the waiter would refuse it. The 
waiter took it, insignificant as it was, be- 
cause he knew it was Nitti and Nitti 
would hate to part with it. Nitti has a 
vast hoard hidden somewhere so that when 
the outraged Italians clamor for his life 
he will be able to fly to Honduras or 
Brazil and revel in luxury. 

These personal impressions are evi- 
dently tinged with prejudice, for in his 
constituency of Potenza Nitti is a popular 
character, well acquainted with the hum- 
blest worker in the fields and exerting no 
little influence when the people are over- 
come by the tendency to panic which 
besets them in the presence of a plague 
or an earthquake. The Italian bureau- 
cracy usually goes to pieces in an emer- 
gency of this kind, but Nitti is always 
efficient. He knows where to get the best 
English and American nurses, he under- 
stands the organization of relief work 
overnight, and he seems immune from 
fear or disease. He has done much to 
abolish the horrors of Italian landlordism. 
He did not on a certain occasion hesitate 
to explore the hut of straw inhabited by 
a whole family in rags, all obliged to 
crawl in and out on their hands and 
knees through the solitary aperture. Nitti 
looked into more than one of these hovels 
and it made his head swim, so foul was 
the air. He was afraid to touch the po- 
lenta on which these poor people had to 
subsist. Nitti’s ability to expose priva- 
tions of this kind from the personal ob- 
servations he had made among his own 
people have had their effect in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries he visited on a mission 
to secure relief.. He has unusually fine 
dark eyes, and these flash when he relates 
the experience he had with a Roman 
prince who fattened upon the revenues 
he derived from hovels of this kind. 
“They like it,” said the Prince. “No 
longer!” retorted Nitti. “They have lived 
in America.” 
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“BEYOND THE HORIZON”—THE MOST 
IMPORTANT PLAY OF THE YEAR 


ROM several points of view, if not 
from every point, this first full-length 
tragedy from the pen of Eugene G. 
O’Neill is the most important event of the 
year in the American theater. Eugene 
O’Neill’s one-act plays of the sea have 
for several years been one of the vindica- 
tions of the so-called “little theater” move- 
ment. The present drama is a fulfilment 
of the promises that his earlier and shorter 
plays suggested. He is a sort of “Exhibit 
A” for the little theaters and the native 
drama. His career is an instance of 
American talent of so compelling a nature 
that the commercial managers have finally 
been forced to recognize it, no matter with 
what reticence and laxity. To Mr. John 
D. William goes the credit of being the 
first to produce a three-act tragedy of 
Eugene O’Neill’s. Despite the overcrowd- 
ed condition of the Broadway theaters, 
filled for the most part with shamefully 
“adulterated” drama, Mr. Williams ar- 
ranged a series of special matinees for 
“Beyond the Horizon” and produced it 
with a rarely notable cast, including 
Richard Bennett, Helen MacKellar, Louise 
Closser Hale, Edward Arnold, Max Mit- 
zel, Mary Jeffery and Erville Anderson. 
The strength of the play undoubtedly 
rests upon the simple symbolical power of 
the basic fable, the story of two brothers. 
Robert, the poetic dreamer and romancer, 
is chained down to a life of grim reality, 
while the prosaic, unimaginative Andrew 
is released for a life of travel and adven- 
ture, which he cannot appreciate. It is 


a bitter ironic revelation of the disillu- 
sions of love, since Robert Mayo (played 
by Richard Bennett) is trapped by a pretty 
face and sacrifices his wanderlust to marry 
Ruth Atkins, of the next farm. The ele- 





ments of coincidence, fortuitous circum- 
stance and artificially-generated situations 
are all banished from this tragedy. It 
merely reveals with unflinching relentless- 
ness the corrosive action of time upon a 
young man who at the crucial moment of 
his life makes the wrong choice. 

The place is a New England farm. The 
first scene is a section of country road- 
way. Robert Mayo is sitting on a wall, 
with a book of poetry. He is twenty- 
three. He is dreaming, peering out over 
the hills and fields “beyond the horizon.” 
His brother Andrew, twenty-seven, husky, 
sun-bronzed, a son of the soil, passes by. 
They talk. Robert, who is not altogether 
well, is to sail the next morning on the 
bark Sunda, of which the captain is Dick 
Scott, his mother’s brother. Rob is thrill- 
ing with excitement and youthful dreams 
of the wide world he is to see. Andrew 
cannot understand why this voyage has 
made such an appeal to his younger broth- 
er. He asks Rob why he is so anxious 
to go. 


Ronert. Andy, supposing I was to tell you 
that it’s just Beauty that’s calling me—the 
beauty of the far-off and unknown, the mys- 
tery and spell of the East, which lures me in 
the books I’ve read—the need of the freedom 
of great wide spaces—the joy of wandering 
on and on—in quest of the secret which is 
hidden just over there, beyond the horizon? 
Suppose I told you that was the one and 
only reason for my going. 

Anprew. I'd say you was nutty, if I be- 
lieved that was the reason. 


We learn that the two brothers are both 
in love with Ruth Atkins, who lives with 
her invalid mother on the next farm. 
Robert thinks Ruth loves David. Ruth, 
who presently appears, is a pretty, healthy 
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girl of twenty, whose features “have a 
certain stubborn strength about them.” 
And there and then, on the eve of Robert 
Mayo’s departure, she confesses that, in- 
stead of Andrew, she loves him. © She per- 
suades him to give up his dream of adven- 
ture for the simple joys of rural matri- 
mony. 


Rutu. (With an attempt at lightness.) 
But you haven't told me your reason for 
leaving yet? Aren't you going to? 

Rosert. (Moodily.) I doubt if you'll 
understand. It’s difficult to explain, even to 
myself. It’s more an instinctive longing that 
won't stand dissection. Either you feel it, 
or you don’t. The cause of it all is the blood 
and the bone, I guess, not in the brain, altho 
imagination plays a large part in it. I can 
remember being conscious of it first when I 
was only a kid—you haven't forgotten what 
a sickly specimen I was then, have you? 

Rutu. (With a shudder.) Let's not think 
about them! 

Rosert. You'll have to, to understand. 
Well, in those days, when Ma was fixing 
meals, she used to get. me out of the way by 
pushing my chair to the west window and 
telling me to be quiet. That wasn’t hard. 
I guess I was always quiet. . . .: Those were 
the only happy moments of my life then, 
dreaming there at the window. I liked to be 
all alone, those times. I got to know all the 
different kinds of sunsets by heart—the clear 
ones and the cloudy ones, and all the color 
schemes of their countless variations, altho 
I could hardly name more than three or four 
colors correctly. And all those sunsets took 
place over there (He points) beyond the 
horizon. So gradually I came to believe that 
all the wonders of the world happened on 
the other side of those hills. (se turns 
to her—softly.) Do you understand now, 
Ruth? 

Rutu. (Spell-bound; ina whisper.) Yes! 

Rosert. (Joyfully.) ‘You feel it, then? — 

Ruru. Yes, yes, I do! (Unconsciously 
she snuggles close against his side. His arm 
steals about her as if he weren’t aware of 
the action.) Oh, Rob, how could I help 
feeling it? You tell things so beautifully! 

(Robert realizing that his arm is around 
her, and that her head is resting on his 
shoulder, gently takes his arm away. Ruth, 
brought back to herself, is overcome with 
confusion. ) 

Rosert. So, now you know why I’m going. 
It’s for that reason—that and one other. 

Rutu. You've another? Then you must 
tell me about that, too. 





Ropert. (Looking at her searchingly. She 
drops her eyes before-his gaze.) 1 wonder 
if I ought to. .I wonder if you'd really care 
to hear it—if you knew. You'll promise not 
to be angry, whatever it is? 

Rutu. (Softly; her face still averted.) 
Yes, 1 promise. 

Ropert. (Simply.) 1 love you. That’s 
the other reason. 

Rutu. (Hiding her face in her hands.) 
Oh, Rob! 

Ropert. (He gently pulls one of Ruth’s 
hands away from her face.) You mustn't 
mind my telling you this, Ruth. I realize 
how impossible, it all. is—and I understand; 
for the revelation of my own love seemed to 
open my eyes to the love of others. I saw 
Andy’s love for you, and I knew that you 
must love him. 

RutH. (Breaking out stormily.) I don’t; 
I don’t love Andy! I don’t! (Robert stares 
at her in stupid astonishment.. Ruth weeps 
hysterically.) | Whatever—put such a fool 
notion into—into your head? (She suddenly 
throws her arms about his neck and hides 
her hedd on his shoulder.) Oh,-Rob! Don’t 
go away.- Please! You mustn’t, now. You 
can’t.. I won’t Jet you. It'd break my—my 
heart. 

Rosert. (The expression of stupid be- 
wilderment gives way to one of overwhelm- 
ing joy. He presses her close to him— 
slowly and tenderly.) Do you mean that— 
that you love me? 

RutH. (Sobbing.) Yes—yes—of course 
I do—what d’you s’pose? (She lifts up. her 


head and looks into his eyes with a tremulous. ~ 


smile.) You stupid thing! (He kisses her.) 
I've loved you right along. . .’. 

Rosert. (Conqucred by this appeal—an 
irrevocable decision in his voice.) Won't go, 
Ruth. I promise you. There! Don’t cry! 
(He presses her to him, stroking her hair 
tenderly. After a pause he speaks with happy 
hopefulness.) Perhaps, after all, Andy was 
right—righter than he knew—when he said I 
could find all the things I was seeking for 
here, at home on the farm. The mystery and 
the wonder—our love should bring them 
home to us. I think love must have been the 
secret—the secret that called to me from over 
the world’s rim—the secret beyond the hori- 
zon. 


The second scene takes us into the liv- 
ing-room of the Mayo farmhouse. Rob- 
ert must tell his parents of his “good 
luck.” He is exalted with the realization 
that Ruth loves him. Andrew is down- 
cast. James Mayo, the father, realizes 
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4 


TUT Vie vivwarey 


A SARDONIC TRAGEDY 


LOVE THE MIRAGE 


Robert Mayo makes the fatal choice of marrying a pretty girl and staying on the family farm instead of 
pursuing his vision of adventure beyond the horizon. 


that Robert will never make a farmer and 
has hoped, through the marriage of Ruth 
and Andrew, to unite the Mayo and At- 
kins farms. Robert announces that he 
will not go the following morning with 
Captain Scott, much to that old tar’s pro- 
fane disgust. Suddenly, hearing that the 
berth is open, Andrew announces that he 
will take Robert’s place on the Sunda. 
And so Robert drives them down to the 
port. 

The second act shows us the changes 
wrought in three years. Robert has made 
no success of farming. Ruth is fast 
becoming a kitchen drudge. The father 
has died. There is a child, Mary, who is 
the only bright spot in the father’s life. 
Ruth has lost her youth and freshness. 
Something hard and spiteful has crept into 
her expression. Her mother, a paralytic 
in an invalid’s chair, is a chronic nag. 
Then comes the news of Andrew’s return 
from his voyages in the seven seas. Ruth 
and Robert are hectic with excitement over 
this break in the monotony of their lives: 


RutH. You findin’ fault—with your own 
brother who’s ten times the man you ever 
was or ever will be—a thing like you to be 
talking. You’re jealous. Jealous because 
he’s made a man of himself, while you're 
nothing but a—but a— (She stutters inco- 
herently, overcome by rage.) 

Rosert. Ruth! Ruth! Don’t you dare—! 
You'll be sorry for talking like that. 

Rut. I won’t! I won't never be sorry! 
I’m only saying what I’ve been thinking for 
years. 

Rosert. (Aghast.) Ruth! You can't 
mean that. 

RutH. What do you think—living with a 
man like you—having to suffer all the time 
because you've never been man enough to 
do things like other people. But no! You 
never own up to that. You think you're so 
much better than other folks, with your 
college education, where you never learned 
a thing, and always reading your stupid 
books instead of working. I s’pose you 
think I ought to be proud to be your wife— 
a poor ignorant thing like me! (Fiercely.) 
But I’m not. I hate it. I hate the sight of 
you. Oh, if I'd only known, if I hadn't 
been such a fool to listen to your cheap silly 
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poetry talk that you learned out of books. 
If I could have seen how you were in your 
true self—like you are now—I’d have killed 
myself before I’d have married you. I knew 
what you were really like—when it was too 
late. 

Ropert. (His voice raised loudly.) And 
now—lI’m finding out what you're really like 
—what a—a creature I’ve been living with. 
(With a harsh laugh.) God! It wasn’t that 
I haven’t guessed how mean and small you 
are, but I’ve kept on telling myself that I 
must be wrong—like a fool—like a damned 
fool! 

Rutu. You were saying you'd go out on 
the road if it wasn’t for me. Well, you can 
go, and the sooner the better. I don’t care. 
I'll be glad to get rid of you. The farm’ll be 
better off, too. There’s been a curse on it 
ever since you took hold. So, go! Go and 
be a tramp like you’ve always wanted. It’s 
all you’re good for. I can get along without 
you, don’t you worry. I'll get some peace. 
(Exulting fiercely.) And Andy’s coming 
back, don’t forget that. He'll attend to 
things like they should be. He'll show what 
aman can do. I don’t need you. 

Rogert. (They are both standing. Robert 
grabs her by the shoulders and glares into 
her eyes.) What do you mean? (He shakes 
her violently.) What are you thinking of? 
What's in your evil mind, you—you— (His 
voice is a harsh shout.) 

Rutu. (Jn a defiant scream.) Yes, I do 
mean it. I'd say it if you was to kill me. I 
do love Andy. I do! Ido! I always loved 
him. (E-ultingly.) And he loves me. He 
loves me. I know he does. He always did. 
And you know he did, too. So, go. Go, if 
you want to. 

Rozert. (Throwing her away from him. 
She staggers back against the table.) You 
—you wretch! 


Such is the situation when the elder 
brother arrives. But its poignancy is in- 
creased when Andrew breezily enters, a 
sharp contrast to the pathetic Robert. 
Life for Andrew is a thing to be mastered 
lightly, to be enjoyed. He is matter-of- 
fact, a man who has adapted himself easily 
to circumstances. He has felt none of the 
poetry of adventure and travel that his 
younger brother so yearns for: 


Rosert. (With eager interest.) You went 
through a typhoon? 

Anprew. Yes—in the China Sea. Had to 
run before it under bare poles for two days. 
I thought we were bound down for Davy 
Jones, sure. Never dreamed waves could get 





so big or the wind could blow so hard. If it 
hadn't been for Uncle Dick being such a good 
skipper we'd have gone to the sharks, all of 
us. As it was we came out minus a main 
top-mast and had to beat back to Hong- 
kong for repairs. But I must have written 
you all this. 

Ropert. You never mentioned it. 

AnpREW. Well, there was so much dirty 
work getting things shipshape again I must 
have forgotten about it. 

Rosert. (Looking at Andrew, marvel- 
ing.) Forget a typhoon! (With a trace of 
scorn.) You're a strange combination, Andy, 
and you don’t see any romance in that? 

Awnprew. It’s all-wool-and-a-yard-wide- 
Hell, I'll tell you. You ought to have been 
there. I remember thinking about you at the 
worst of it when you couldn’t force a breath 
out against the wind, and saying to myself, 
“This’d cure Rob of them ideas of his about 
the beautiful sea, if he could see it.” And 
it would have, too, you bet! (He nods em- 
phatically.) 

Rozert. And you don’t see any romance 
in that? 

Anprew. Not me. I'm through. I'll 
never set foot on a ship again if I can help 
it—except to carry me some place I can’t get 
to by train. No, I’ve had enough. Dry land 
is the only place for me. 

Rosert. But you did like some of the 
places, judging from your letters—Sydney+ 
Buenos Aires— 

Anprew. Yes, Sydney’s a good , town, 
(Enthusiastically.) But Buenos Aires— 
there’s the place for you. Argentina’s a 
country where a fellow has.a chance to make 
good. You're right, I liked it. And I’ll tell 
you, Rob, that’s right where I’m going just 
as soon as I’ve seen you folks a while and can 
get a ship. I don’t intend to pay for my 
passage, now I can get a berth as second 
officer, and I'll jump the ship when I get 
there. I'll need every cent of the wages 
Uncle’s paid me to get a start at something 
in B. A. 


The screws of irony are turned still 
tighter when Ruth learns that Andrew 
does not consider her in the serious light 
of three years ago. He no longer loves 
her. He is not even going to stay to put 
the farm in shipshape. He is going again 
“beyond the horizon.” 


Rutu. (Still unconvinced.) Are you sure 
—will you swear—it isn’t the reason? (She 
lowers her eyes and half turns away from 
him.) —the same reason that made you go 
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last time that’s driving you away again? 
‘Cause if it is—I was going to say—you 
mustn’t go—on that account. (Her voice 
sinks to a tremulous tender whisper as she 
finishes.) 

Anprew. (Confused, forces a laugh.) 
Oh, is that what you're driving at? Well, 
you needn’t worry about that no more. 

RutH. Andy! Please! 

Anprew. Let me finish, now that I've 
started. It'll help clear things up. I don’t 
want you to think once a fool always a fool, 
and be upset all the time I’m here on my fool 
account. I. want you to believe I put all that 
silly nonsense back of me a long time ago— 
and now—it seems—well—as if you'd always 
been my sister, that’s what, Ruth. 

RutH. (At the end of her endurance— 
laughing hysterically.) For God's sake, 
Andy, won’t you please stop talking! (She 
hides her face in her hands, her bowed 
shoulders trembling.) 

Anprew. (Ruefully.) Seem’s if I put my 
foot in it whenever I open my mouth to-day. 
Rob shut me up with almost them same 
words when I tried speaking to him about it. 

Rutu. (Fiercely.) You told him—what 
you've told me? 

Anprew. (Astonished.) Why, sure. Why 
not? 

Rutu. (Shuddering.) Oh, my God! 

Anprew. (Alarmed.) Why? Shouldn't 
I have? 

RutH. (Hysterically.) Oh, I don’t care 
what you do. I don’t care. Leave me 
alone. 


The second act closes with the sudden 
departure of Andrew for the Argentine. 
Thus Robert is left alone with his wretch- 
ed farm and family, completely disillu- 
sioned concerning his wife and hopeless 
concerning the future. There is a lapse 
of five years. The farmhouse presents 
all the evidences of decay and disillusion. 
It is early morning. We are quickly ap- 
prized that Robert’s spiritual and physical 
downfall has taken the form of disillu- 
sion. Andrew, now prosperous, is coming 
with a specialist from New York. Be- 
fore their arrival there is a brief scene 
between the husband and wife in which 
the flame of romance finally flickers in 
Robert’s breast and then dies forever: 


Rosert. (Shrugging his shoulders.) What's 
the use of talking to you! (Proudly.) 
Thank God, I’ve managed to keep things 
going. You can’t deny that without help 
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I've succeeded in— (He breaks off with a 
bitter laugh.) My God! What am I boast- 
ing of? Debts to this one and that—taxes, 
interest unpaid! I’m a fool! (He lies back 
in his chair closing his eyes for a moment, 
then speaks in a low voice.) IMU be frank, 
Ruth. I've been an utter failure, and I’ve 
dragged you with me. I couldn’t blame you 
in all justice—for hating me. 

RutH. (Without feeling.) I don’t hate 
you. It’s been my fault, too, I suppose. 

Rogert. No. You couldn't help loving 
Andy. 

Rutu. (Dully.) I don’t love anyone. 

Ronert. (Waving her remark aside.) 
Don't deny it. It doesn’t matter. Do you 
know, Ruth, what I’ve been dreaming back 
there in the dark? I was plannnig our future 
when I get well. After all, why shouldn't . 
we have a future? We're young yet. If we 
only can shake off the curse of this farm. 
It’s the farm that’s ruined our lives, damn 
it. And now that Andy’s coming back I’m 
going to sink my foolish pride, Ruth. I'll 
borrow the money from: him to give us a 
good start in the city. We'll go where people 
live instead of stagnating, and start all over 
again. I won't be the failure there that I've 
been here, Ruth. You won't need to be 
ashamed of me there. I'll prove to you the 
reading I’ve done can be put to some use. 
(Vaguely.) Ill write, or something of that 
sort. I’ve always wanted to write. (Plead- 
ingly.) You'll want to go away from here, 
won't you, Ruth? 

Rutu. (Dully.) There's Ma! 

Rosert. She can come with us. 

Rutu. She wouldn't. ' 

Rosert. (Angrily. He trembles with vio- 
lent passion—his voice is so strange that 
Ruth turns to look at him in alarm.) You're 
lying, Ruth. You want to stay here. You 
think because Andy’s coming back that— 
(He chokes and has an attack of coughing.) 

RutH. (Getting up, in a frightened voice.) 
What’s the matter? (She goes to him.) 
I'll go with you, Rob. Stop that coughing, 
for goodness’ sake. It’s awful bad for you. 
(She soothes him in dull tones.) Yl go 
with you to the city—soon’s you're well again. 
Honest, I will, Rob, I promise. (Robert 
lies back and closes his eyes. She stands 
looking down at him anxiously.) Do you 
feel better now? 

Rosert.. Yes. (Ruth goes back to her 
chair. After a pause he opens his eyes and 
sits up in his chair. His face is flushed and 
happy. Excitedly.) We'll make a new start, 
Ruth—just you and I. Life owes us some 
happiness after what we've been through. 
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THE IRONY OF TIME 

Time is the villain, the tragic comedian in Eugene 
G. O’Neill’s new play. Ruth (Helen MacKellar) 
and Robert (Richard Bennett) are shown here as 
the farm drudges of the second act. 
(Vehemently.) It must. Otherwise our suf- 
fering would be meaningless—and that is 
unthinkable. 


Andrew arrives with his specialist. The 
doctor pronounces Robert Mayo incurable 
—that death is a matter of days, or hours. 
There follows a scene between Ruth, Rob- 
ert and Andrew, in bitter contrast to the 
opening scene of the play, when they stood 
on the threshold of life. Ruth has aged 
horribly. Her face has “the stony lack of 
expression of one to whom nothing more 
can ever happen, whose capacity for emo- 
tion has been exhausted. Robert speaks 
with the fitful fever of a dying man. An- 


drew finally comes to an elémentary con- 
sciousness of the tragedy in their lives: 


(The bedroom door is noiselessly opened 
and Robert appears in the doorway. His 
cheeks are flushed with fever, and his eyes 
appear unusually large and brilliant.) 

Anpbrew. It can’t be, Ruth! It can’t be 
as hopeless as the Doctor said. There’s al- 
ways a fighting chance. We'll take him to 
Arizona. He’s got to get well—there must 
be a chance! 

Rosert. (Jn a gentle tone.) Why must, 
there, Andy? (Ruth turns and stares at him 
with terrified eyes.) 

Anprew. (Whirling around.) Rob! (Scold- 
ingly.) What are you doing out of bed? 
(He gets up and. goes to him.) Get right 
back now and obey the Doc, or you’re going 
to get a licking from me. 

Ropert. (Jgnoring these remarks.) Help 
me over to the chair, please, Andy! 

Anprew. Like hell I will. You're going 
right back to bed, that’s where you're going, 
and stay there! (He takes hold of Robert’s 
arm.) 

Ronert. (Mockingly.) Stay there ’til I 
die, eh, Andy? (Coldly.) Don’t behave like 
a child. I’m sick of lying down. I'll be 
more rested sitting up. (As Andrew hesi- 
tates, violently.) I swear I'll get out of bed 
every time you put me there, You'll have to 
sit on my chest, and that wouldn’t help any. 
Come on, Andy, I want to talk to you. 
(With a grim smile.) A dying man has 
some rights, hasn’t he? 

Anprew. (With a shudder.) Don't talk 
that way, for God’s sake! (He helps Rob 
to the chair between his own and Ruth’s.) 
Easy, now! There you are! Wait and I'll 
get a pillow for you. (He goes into the bed- 
room. Robert looks at Ruth, who shrinks 
away from him in terror. Robert smiles bit- 
terly. Andrew comes back with the pillow, 
which he places behind Robert's back.) 
How’s that? 

Rosert. (With an affectionate smile.) Fine. 
Thank you. You've asked me not to talk, 
well, I won’t after I’ve made my position 
clear. In the first place I know I’'m— (Ruth 
bows her head and covers her face with her 
hands.) 

ANprREW. Rob, that isn’t so. 

Rosert. (Wearily.) Don’t lie to me. 
After Ruth put me to bed before you came, 
I saw it clearly for the first time. (Bitterly.) 
I'd been making plans for our future, so it 
came hard at first—the realization. Then, 
after the doctor examined me, to make sure, 
I listened at the door to what he told you. 
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“BEYOND THE HORIZON” 


Don’t mock me with fairy tales about sana- 
toriums in Arizona, or any such rot. There's 
no reason you should treat me as an im- 
becile or a coward. Now that I’m sure what’s 
happening I can say Kismet to it with all 
my heart. It was only the silly uncertainty 
that hurt. (There is a pause. Andrew looks 
around in impotent anguish—not knowing 
what to say. Robert regards him with an 
affectionate smile.) 

Anprew. (Finally blurts out.) It isn’t 
foolish. You have got a chance; if you heard 
all the doctor said, that ought to prove it to 
you. 

Rosert. Oh, you mean the possibility of a 
miracle? (Dryly.) I don't believe in mir- 
acles, in my case. Beside, I know more than 
any doctor on earth could know—I feel 
what’s coming. But we've agreed not to talk 
of it. Tell me about yourself, Andy. That's 
what I’m interested in. Have you accom- 
plished all you set out to do five years— 

Anprew. That wasn’t much to boast of. 

Rosert. Have you really, honestly, reached 
that conclusion? 

ANprREW. Well, it doesn’: seem to amount 
to much now. 

Rosert. You're rich, aren’t you? 

Anprew. Yes, I suppose so. (With a quick 
glance at Ruth.) 

Rosert. What's the matter? You look as 
if I was accusing you of something. 

Anprew. I’m proud of the first four years. 
It’s after that I’m not boasting of. I took 
to speculating. 

Rosert. Speculating? 

Anprew. Yes, in wheat. 

Rosert. You, a farmer, to gamble in a 
wheat pit with scraps of paper—the thing 
you used to create—in harmonious partner- 
ship of life—you and clean earth—as you 
once said. You, making a plaything of the 
thing you could create—you've lost the feel 
of things—the secret—of harmony—you'll 
have to suffer to win it back—I see clearly all 
the mistakes—yours and Ruth’s and mine— 
because I’m—Andy, get into harmony with 
what you are—clean earth—I’ve lost my 
chance here—because I can’t go on—I can’t 
help Ruth—but you can—you still have the 
chance—I’ve missed it—harmony with what 
you are—I mean—I can’t say it. 

Anprew. I think I know what you're driv- 
ing at, Rob, and it’s true, I guess. (Robert 
smiles gratefully and stretches out his hand, 
which Andrew takes in his.) 

Rozert. I want you to promise to do one 
thing, Andy, after— 

Anprew. I'll promise anything, as God is 
my Judge. 
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Ropert. Remember, Andy, Ruth has suf- 
fered double her share— Only through con- 
tact with suffering, Andy, will you—awaken. 
You must marry Ruth—after— 

Rutu. (With acry.) Rob! (Robert lies 
back—his eyes closed—gasping heavily for 
breath.) 

Anprew. (Making signs to her to humor 
him, gently.) You're tired out, Rob. 

Rosert. It must be near sunrise, isn’t it? 

_ Anprew. It’s after six. 

Rosert. The sun comes so slowly—never 
mind—(with an ironical smile.) The doctor 
told me to go to the far-off places—and I'd 
be cured. He was right. I'll not miss— 
the secret—where I’m going—clean earth— 
(Robert goes into a fit of coughing.) 

AnpDREW. (With ahoarse sob.) Rob! (He 
clenches his fist in impotent rage against 
fate.) God! God! 

Rosert. You musn’t feel sorry for me— 
don’t you see I’m happy at last, because I’m 
making a start to the far-off places—free— 
free— Free to wander on and on—even the 
hills are powerless to shut me in now—the 
sun— (He turns his face and points through 
the window.) Look—isn’t it beautiful—be- 
yond the hills ?—sh!—listen—I can hear the 
old voices calling me to come and play with 
them—beyond the horizon—Andy— (Andy 
bends down to him.) Remember Ruth !— 

AnprEw. I'll take care of her—I swear to 
you, Rob. 

Rosert. Ruth has suffered—and for your 
own sake and hers—remember, Andy—only 
through sacrifice—the secret beyond there— 

Anprew. You'd better lie down and rest 
a while. We can talk later on. 

Rosert. Later on? You were always an 
optimist, Andy. (Andy lifts Robert out of 
the chair and starts with him toward bed- 
room.) Pull the bed around so it'll face the 
window, Andy—I can’t sleep—but I'll rest 
and forget—shut the door—I want to be 
alone. 


Ruth confesses then to Andrew that five 
years before she had told Robert she 
did not love him but Andrew, and that 
since then they had lived in the same 


house but not as man and wife. Andrew 
insists that she go in and tell Robert she 
loves him. She goes into the bedroom, 
to discover her husband in his last desper- 
ate, futile effort to escape into that mys- 
terious and strange world “beyond the 
horizon” has thrown himself out of the 
window and killed himself in his effort to 
escape the meaningless tragedy of his life. 
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THE REBIRTH OF TRAGEDY IN 
CONTINENTAL CAPITALS 


whether it is mere coincidence or 

the result of actual imitation that 
almost simultaneously attempts are being 
made in London, Paris and Berlin to re- 
vive the heroic tragedies of antiquity in 
vast auditoriums similar to the theaters of 
the ancient Greeks. In Berlin Max Rein- 
hardt has converted the old Schumann 
Circus into the Grosses Schauspielhaus 
(Great Playhouse). In Paris M. Gémier 
has staged a new version of “Oedipus 
Rex” in the Cirque d’Hiver (Winter Cir- 
cus), with the addition of gymnastic and 
athletic ‘features. In London Martin 
Harvey is using Covent. Garden for the 
production of “Hamlet.” Evidently these 
astute theatrical directors of the European 


N one has yet attempted to find out 


capitals feel that the time is ripe for the 
revival of the tragic spirit. 

The most daring innovation is undoubt- 
edly that of Max Reinhardt, who has not 
hesitated to build a theater especially for 
this purpose. His converted circus is a 
veritable theater of light. The Berlin 
Allgemeine Zeitung speaks of his conver- 
sion of the old iron supports of the Zirkus 
Schumann into high-reaching red pillars, 
shaped like giant palms. Pale pink and 
blue lights emanate mysteriously from 
their ornaments. The main feature of the 
auditorium is the great dome, which is 
converted into a star-lit sky. The stage 
itself is screened by a half-oval wall which 
parts slowly to right and left, revealing 
the triple stage. Writing in the Tageblait, 





A NEW THEATER FOR A NEW GERMANY 


Max Reinhardt’s Grosses Schauspielhaus is literall 


here depicted becomes when illuminated a earry sky. 
which are elevated or lowered to different levels. 





a palace of light. By a new invention the dome 
he dramatic action takes place on the three stages, 
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TRAGEDY IN THE CIRCUS 


ATHLETICS AS FIRST AID TO TRAGEDY 





_ M, Firmin Gémier introduced into his production of a new version of “CEdipus” an interesting exhibi- 
tion of Olympic sports, including wrestling, gymnastics, discobolus throwing and similar features. The 


tragedy was staged in the Paris Winter Circus. 


Carl Engel suggests that it will be some 
time before the vast audiences are edu- 
cated to the conventions of this new thea- 
ter. 


“Some time must elapse before it becomes 
clear to us whether acting in the arena is 
the only remedy which can cure our scenic 
ailments. The actor no longer stands before, 
but actually in the audience. Only thus is 
the much-sought-for ‘contact’. possible. Only 
thus does poetry turn into reality, only thus 
does art become animated. .. . Problems of 
physical expression, of costuming, make-up 
and articulation come to mind. Uniformity 
of speech may endanger the actor’s person- 
ality. Organs are apt to depreciate. Gesture 
may become hollow, pathos may become 
false. 

“Observe that we are only at the prelimi- 
naries, at the beginning of the experiment.” 


These are the problems suggested to 
the Berlin critics by Herr Reinhardt’s ini- 
tial production of Karl Vollmoeller’s ver- 
sion of Aeschylus’ “Oresteia.” This per- 
mitted the famous director to tread fami- 


liar ground. He merely enlarged on Greek 
stagecraft. He had presented this play in 
the old circus building before and his nov- 
elties are reserved for the first season of 
the Grosses Schauspielhaus. Commenting 
on the large number of French and En- 
glish spectators at the premiére, one Ber- 
lin. critic was led to remark: “Good! 
Let them look and see that no people in 
Europe is struggling so. passionately for 
the ‘theater of to-morrow’ as the Germans. 
And this artistic and technical victory of 
to-day will undoubtedly bear spiritual fruit 
to-morrow!” The London Atheneum de- 
scribes in detail the features of the new 
theater that make it at once an imitation 
of the Dionysiac theater and perhaps the 
first important step toward a theater of 
light : 


“The feature of the interior, and indeed 
the raison d’étre of the whole building, is the 
outer stage, like the ‘orchestra’ in a Greek 
theater, which, in place of the usual stalls, 
occupies the floor of the auditorium, and 
from which the seats radiate in a semicircle. 
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The level of this outer stage may be fixed at 
any height that is desired; it is divided into 
three sections, which may be raised and low- 
ered independently, and which may also be 
tilted to an angle with one another. Imme- 
diately behind the outer stage in the position 
occupied by the orchestra in an ordinary 
modern theater, is the front stage. This is a 
comparatively shallow platform, running in 
front of the proscenium-opening, and normal- 
ly raised well above the level of the outer 
stage. The front stage is divided into six 
sections which (as in the case of the outer 
stage) are capable of being raised or lowered 
independently and fixed at any desired height. 
Whereas the outer stage is intended to be 
used chiefly for the movements of choruses 
or crowds, the main dramatic action will as a 
rule take place upon the front stage. Finally, 
there is the upper stage, lying behind and 
above the front stage. The upper stage, in 
fact, corresponds in all respects to the normal 
stage in other theaters. It is separated from 
the auditorium (as well as from the front 
and outer stages) by a proscenium-opening 
fitted with an act-drop and safety-curtain— 
the latter divided into eight upright shutters 
sliding from the sides. The upper stage is 
armed with all the usual devices of modern 
stages—including a turntable, a Kuppelhori- 
zont, and an indirect-lighting installation. 
Moreover, the whole upper stage may be 
raised or lowered within 4-meter limits. .. . 

“Scenery in the ordinary sense can only 
be tised upon the upper stage; and even there, 
in accordance with the esthetic views of the 
management, it will be rigorously simple and 
stilisiert. As far as the front stage and 
orchestra are concerned, the creation of the 
right atmosphere must depend on the efforts 
of the actor, supported by a powerful ally— 
the lighting-apparatus. This, which is of the 
most elaborate description, is operated mainly 
from the dome that roofs over the whole 
auditorium. It must be explained that the 
interior of the dome is not a smooth surface, 
‘but is composed of a scries of rings sus- 
pended one above the other, the lowest being 
as wide as the largest circumference of the 
dome, and those above diminishing gradually 
in size until the summit is reached; from 
each of these rings, moreover, there hangs 
down a kind of fringe of stalactite-shaped 
projections. Two functions are served by 
this structure of the dome; for the hanging 
projections, by breaking up the sound-waves, 
ensure the excellence of the acoustic prop- 
erties of the auditorium, while the ‘spaces 
between the rings are used for the indirect- 
lighting apparatuses. A special effect is also 
provided by the dome when all the lights in 


the theater are lowered, and the auditorium 
seems to be in the open air roofed over by a 
starry night-sky. . 

“It is difficult to feel much confidence in 
the hopes of the management that their ef- 
forts are creating a new form of theatrical 
art, which, by means of a new. histrionic 
technique working upon a three-dimensional 
stage, will be able to affect the feelings of 
the audience more powerfully and directly 
than is possible in our ordinary picture- 
frame auditoriums. At the same time it 
would be wrong to forget that in spite of an 
insecurity of taste Herr Reinhardt has done 
some interesting and intelligent work in the 
theater.” 


In some respects similar to the work of 
Reinhardt in his new Berlin theater, M. 
Gémier’s production in Paris of a version 
of “Oedipus” by Saint-Georges de Bou. 
hélier attracted attention and aroused crit. 
icism chiefly because of his use of gym- 
nasts, acrobats and athletes to enhance 
the spectacle. M. Gémier explained his 
object in doing this by the precedent of 
the ancient theater of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides. Music and dancing, he claims, were 
the two auxiliaries of drama, giving to 
the minds of the spectators the faculty of 
understanding the action of the tragedy. 
“They elevate instincts to the level of in- 
telligence.” This coordination of music, 
mimicry and dancing M. Gémier has hoped 
to revive with his Greek tragedy in the 
Winter Circus. According to Gaston Sor- 
bets, writing in L’JIlustration, the famous 
successor of Antoine has presented the 
Parisian public with a manifestation of an 
art of the theater transformed and en- 
larged, of an amplitude and boldness that 
may dismay the traditionalists, but fecund 
in possibilities for the future, suggesting 
as it does the vision of great popular dra- 
matic festivals, the blooming of a sort of 
new art, in which the varied modern 
groups and crowds might find adequate 
artistic expression. 

Martin Harvey’s attempt to present 
“Hamlet” in the Covent Garden Opera 
House, tho different from the new Conti- 
nental novelties, was nevertheless signifi- 
cant in the attempt to break away from 
the narrow confines of the small “modern” 
theater, with its increasing air of inti- 
macy. The human figures became diminu- 
tive against overpowering backgrounds. 





WOMAN AND MUSIC 


MARIAN COX TELLS WHY WOMEN 


LOVE 


N a suggestive essay on “Cures and 

Epicures of Music,” Marian Cox, the 

brilliant and provocative essayist, makes 
an interesting comparison between men 
and women as music-lovers. Music has 
failed to appeal to many of the great mas- 
culine geniuses of the world, who were 
curiously unreceptive to its lure. Women, 
on the other hand, Mrs. Cox has discov- 
ered, are curiously receptive to music. 
“The troubling suggestiveness of music 
stirs the soul with an ineffable perversity, 
and one must be a volupté of life and a 
volupté of death in order to extract from 
music its purest essence.” Are we to con- 
clude then that women are more sensual 
than men in giving themselves over to 
the unrestrained delights of music? Mrs. 
Cox answers (in the Chicago Tribune): 


“The peculiar order of human beings who 
do not enjoy music, or confess a positive 
dislike for it, must be considered as a class 
unto themselves—like the conscientious ob- 
jectors to war—whose reactions to life are 
too extraordinary to be fathomed. Are we 
to regard as defectives or sensitives these 
men of the rarest temperament, quite im- 
mune to the seductions of sound? But the 
recorded category of such mortals consists 
of great men, poets, artists and intellectuals. 
Victor Hugo, Gautier, Flaubert, Dumas, Dar- 
win, Carlyle, Burns and many others have 
confessed their dislike for music, so that the 
<nost ardent sponsor of the art can scarcely 
claim it to be the adjunct of a superior or- 
ganism, 

“‘Away! Away!’ cries Jean Paul to music. 
‘Thou speakest of things which throughout 
my endless life I have found not, and shall 
not find.’ 

“John Stuart Mill, another example of the 
musical defective, predicted that the time 
would come when musical creativeness would 
be extinguished in the human race. And 
Baudelaire, a casuist of emotions, despised 
the commonness of the musical sense and 
whimsically declared that the only music con- 
genial to him was that which was made by 
his cat when scratching at his window pane. 
Among creatures of a simpler order the only 
one that is endowed with sympathy for man, 
the dog, is distinguished for his dislike of 
music. The dog’s nerves react painfully to 
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music, so that he howls his protest or his 
sympathy—one knows not which—at the pian- 
ist or the vocalist in their musical throes. It 
appears to be a sort of sixth sense, this subtle 
aversion to the lures of rhythm, and to pos- 
sess it is a symptom of some potential kind 
of genius, not yet evolved in human kind, a 
genius for sympathy, no doubt.” 


It is not by chance that women fill our 
concert-halls and at the close of the con- 
cert by a popular virtuoso flock down to 
the stage. There must be some hidden 
power in music to appeal so strongly to 
the feminine nature. Music’s appeal to 
women has often been dramatized, satir- 
ized and symbolized. Herman Bahr’s 
“The Concert” is a notable instance, while 
the dramas of Schnitzler illustrate the 
sexual significance of music. Arnold Ben- 
nett’s “Sacred and Profane Love” is a 
recent document. Mrs. Cox writes sug- 


gestively of this appeal: 


“Music is, biologically, a function of the 
male, in the game of sex, man’s most splen- 
diferous gift to charm, subdue and conquer 
an audience, a woman or an enemy. The 
musician’s temperament is martial or amor- 
ous, his gift aggressive in its need of some- 
thing to affect and to act upon. Woman 
thus becomes the natural object of music 
and musicians, and her temperament equips 
her to be the great music lover. 

“A great musician is not necessarily a 
music-lover, a fact attested by many great 
music-makers of the masculine gender—for 
instance, the deaf Beethoven, who was ‘sur- 
rounded by silence like a world walking 
among men. This master musician once 
declared that before he lost his hearing in_ 
his boyhood he had disliked music so much 
that his father had to drive him to the prac- 
tice of the art. Even Wagner hated a par- 
ticular brand of music, described by him as 
a kind that ‘follows the rules and has no 
other reason for existence,’ as he hated also 
‘that whole clinking, glistening show, grand 
opera!’ Berlioz took greater pride in the 
fact that his requiem mass frightened one of 
the listeners into a fit than in his masterpiece, 
and Paganini often said that he would rather 
be praised for the grace of his bows to his 
audience than for his musical performance. 
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“In nature’s scheme of things it seems to 
be woman’s forte to act as music’s audience, 
the eternal listener, appreciator and pupil of 
man's sonorities. For music the feminine 
nature possesses a sublime incapacity and a 
fatal receptivity, thus her epicureanism which 
is solely that of the ear. Upon what else 
does the concert, the church, the opera and 
the musicale rest their modern might? 

“Woman's temperameit is like a sounding- 
board, tense, vibrant, but made of the stuff 
of dreams. The highest breeding has failed 
to make the feminine being anything but 
an addict to harmony, thus justifying the 
crabbed Tolstoi’s statement that music is 


woman’s most refined lust of the senses. 
Her immersion in temperament has qualified 
her for the musical life, while it has dis- 
qualified her in the same degree for the truly 
spiritual or intellectual life. In the thrall of 
music a woman loses herself in a rapturous 
disintegration of all her artificial selves and 
reverts to her plasmic womanhood again, 
swooning with excess of life in the bosom 
Infinite. Thus the woman soul is embodied 
rhythm; she herself a fated victim to the 
cosmic processes of creation; and her body 
man’s only bridge into the unknown. A truth 
implied by Wagner’s cryptic phrase: ‘Music is 
the bearing woman; the poet, the begetter.’” 





“RUDDIGORE” 


and Sullivan “fans,” “Ruddigore,” 
revived with great success by the 
Society of American Singers, is practical- 
ly a novelty. It never was a great suc- 


r %O the present generation of Gilbert 





REDISCOVERED DELIGHTS 


In reviving ‘‘Ruddigore,” the Society of American Singers unearthed 

Sullivan treasure chest. Here are 
Robin Oakapple (Frank Moulan), Dick Dauntless (Craig Campbell), and 
Rose Maybud (Gladys Caldwell) consulting Dick’s throbbing heart. 


a forgotten jewel from the Gilbert and 


REDIVIVUS 


cess until 1920, tho it was first presented 
in February, 1887, by D’Oyley Carte at the 
Savoy. It had the misfortune to follow 
“The Mikado” in the list of Gilbert and 
Sullivan masterpieces and, like “Princess 
Ida,” it has not un- 
til this year been hon- 
ored by any ade- 
quate revival. The 
present performances 
at the Park Theater in 
New York City have 
evoked not merely 
critical but editorial 
tribute from the New 
York papers. The 
outstanding surprize 
is the modernity of 
Gilbert’s wit and the 
perennial beauty of 
Sullivan’s music. As 
the critic of the 
Christian Science 
Monitor is led to ex- 
claim: 


“Perhaps the most 
surprizing thing about 
the piece is its moder- 
nity. It will never be 
too late for the hero to 
wave a flag over the 
heroine and inform the 
villain that any step 
toward her is taken 
at his peril. Nor will 
the time probably ever 
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come when melodrama will not inspire trav- 
esty. The spectacle of a villain required by 
edict of his ancestors to commit at least one 
crime daily will be amusing as long as any- 
one remembers a play whose villain was 
wicked below all saving grace. The profes- 
sional bridemaids are burlesque counterparts 
of those prancing ladies who file in and out 
of modern musical comedy. One thinks at 
once of the modern chorus man when these 
bridesmaids, addressing the ‘chorus of bucks 
and blades,’ sing: 

7 Tho honest and active 

They’re most unattractive 
And awkward as awkward can be—can be. 

“The antiphonal achievements of the mod- 
ern chorus are travestied in that colloquy 
between Sir Despard Murgatroyd, just after 
he enters for the first time, the best bit of 
which jingles: 

Sir D.—When in crime one is fully employed— 

Chorus—Like you— 

Sir D.—Your expression gets warped and de- 
stroyed— 

Chorus—It do. 

“Then the conductor of the modern news- 
paper column of wit and humor may well 
evince surprise when he finds that his con- 
sistent campaign against the improper use 
of ‘who’ and ‘whom’ is merely an echo of 
an argument between the Rose Maybud and 
Mad Margaret of Gilbert’s making a genera- 
tion ago.” 


It is in this operetta that William 
Schwenk Gilbert, at least thirty years be- 
fore Maurice Maeterlinck, conceived the 
idea of dramatizing the family tree. His 
burlesque of melodrama of the hectic sort 
remains pertinent and pat to-day, when 
the desperate Murgatroyds have perhaps 
become the mad Varvicks, and sentimental 
ghosts are costumed by Lucille, Ltd. Edi- 
torially the N. Y. Tribune points out 
how Gilbert and Sullivan, in this irrespon- 
sible, irrepressible “Ruddigore,” become 
the forerunners of the whole Freudian 
schoo! of psychology, especially when 


Richard Dauntless seeks the counsel of 
his impulses. Mr. Woolcott of the Times 
quotes as proof of their persistent timeli- 
ness that lyric devoted to personal “pul- 
licity” : 
My boy, you may take it from me 
That of all the afflictions accurst 
With which a man’s saddled 
And hampered and addled, 
A diffident nature’s the worst. 
Tho clever as clever can be 
A Crichton of early romance— 
You must stir it and stump it 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance. 
If wou wish in the world to advance, 
Your merits you're bound to enhance, 
You must stir it and stumpet 
And blow your own trumpet, 
Or, trust me, you haven't a chance. 


As a poet, I’m tender and quaint— 
I’ve passion and fervor and grace— 
From Ovid and Horace 
To Swinburne and Morris, 
They all of them take a back place. 
Then t cng and I play and I paint 
Tho none are accomplished as I, 
To say so were treason: 
You ask me the reason? 
I’m diffident, modest, and shy! 
If you wish in the world to advance, etc. 


Mr. Krehbiel, music critic of the Trib- 
une, bewails the passing of the old Gil- 
bert and Sullivan traditions, which he 
no longer finds in these revivals of their 
works. 


“The dominant idea of the Savoy operetta 
(to give it a name by which old-timers will 
recognize it) was that its comicality should 
emerge from the absurd things which were 
said and done by apparently serious person- 
ages in the most obviously sincere and un- 
conscious manner. From this arose the de- 
lightful incongruity and paradox which is 
the essence of the Gilbertian comedy. It was 
intellectual, sometimes so intellectual, indeed, 
that it went over the heads of the multitude. 
But the public acquired an education in time, 
or a public of a different kind took the place 
of the old public which found delight in a 
man with a funny face, funnily dressed, do- 
ing funny things in the most obviously funny 
manner.” 





THE “BRITISH” LINCOLN CRITICIZED BY AN 
AMERICAN AUTHORITY 


+ OW can a play be so wrong in vir- 
tually all the details and be right 
in the essential message? Can the 

whole be greater than the sum of all the 

parts?” These questions are suggested by 


John Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lincoln” to 
William E. Barton, author of “The Soul 
of Abraham Lincoln.” In the Boston 
Transcript Mr. Barton points out the al- 
most innumerable mistakes of the English 
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poet’s much-discussed play, and yet ap- 
plauds his effort. The apology offered in 
the program of Mr. Drinkwater’s play, 
which is now one of the outstanding suc- 
cesses of the New York season, to the 
effect that Shakespeare did not think it 
necessary to write “Julius Caesar” in 
Latin is declared to be more pat than 
convincing. “No charity or considera- 
tion for international courtesy,” declares 
Mr. Barton, “can blink the mistakes in 
detail.” For instance: 


“The opening scene is ‘The Parlor of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s house in Springfield, Illinois, 
early in 1860. Mr. Stone, a farmer, and Mr. 
Cuffney, a storekeeper, both men between 
fifty and sixty, are sitting before an early 
spring fire. It is dusk, but the curtains are 
not drawn. The men are smoking silently.’ 
Now, let us not stop to discover that they 
later declare that they have often been in 
this room before, and therefore may be pre- 
sumed to know the rules of the house; that 
Mr. Lincoln does not smoke and Mrs. Lin- 
coln does not like it. The fact is that no 
two such men in Springfield in 1860 would 
have felt free to light their pipes in the 
‘best room’-of a neighbor in the absence of 
host and hostess. That liberty might go in 
London in 1918, but not in Springfield in 
1860. These two men might possibly have 
been chewing tobacco, and one might have 
given the other a ‘chaw’ of his ‘plug’ or ‘fine- 
cut,’ and they might have spat into the open 
fire, but they would not have smoked in the 
sacred parlor of a neighbor who himself did 
not smoke and who was known, even to per- 
sons less intimate, to have an irascible wife. 

“These two men sing ‘John Brown’s body,’ 
which was not then familiar, and which did 
not become current till it was used as a 
marching song in the Civil War. They ad- 
dress Lincoln familiarly as ‘Abraham,’ and 
so speak of him to Mrs. Lincoln. Nobody 
did that, nor would Lincoln have addressed 
them respectively as ‘Samuel’ and ‘Timothy.’ 
He called men by their last name without a 
title, ‘Stone’ and ‘Cuffney.’ Men called him 
‘Mr. Lincoln.’. Behind his back they some- 
times spoke of him as ‘Abe.’ To his face 
few men if any took liberties with his first 
name. He called his law-partner ‘Billy,’ but 
Herndon called him ‘Mr. Lincoln.’ In many 
ways Lincoln was undignified; but people 
did not in his presence take liberties with 
his name.” 


These mistakes, small in themselves, 
merely serve to indicate the complete 





failure of Mr. Drinkwater in more im- 
portant matters. There are serious errors, 
he claims, in Mr. Drinkwater’s depiction 
of character: 


“Mr. Drinkwater has invented a personage, 
Burnet Hook, to be an extra member of the 
Cabinet, and a scapegoat. Into his mouth 
are put the criticisms of the Administration 
which Mr. Drinkwater felt ought to find ex- 
pression but which he did not wish to charge 
up against any one of the actual secretaries. 
It is a clever device, and works well. But, 
even so, it leaves the Cabinet a group of non- 
entities who emerge, if at all, only to be 
foils for the wisdom and kindness of the 
President. Seward is badly drawn. The real 
Seward was ambitious, disappointed, believed 
himself to be a greater man than Lincoln, 
and was for a time hostile to the President. 
But he was not weak nor a schemer. 

“The picture of General Grant is a close 
approach to a libel. Because Lincoln has 
been informed that Grant drinks and has 
asked where he can obtain some of Grant’s 
brand of whiskey for his other generaJs, 
Grant must appear as a guzzler of whiskey, 
and in the crowning hour of his military life, 
while waiting for the coming of Lee, he must 
be shown with a huge bottle from which he 
pours himself tumblers full of rare liquor. 
That incident ought for very shame be cut 
out. 

“Now, after all this, and much more 
which it would be tedious and unprofitable 
to record, showing how badly the authcr has 
handled his historical material, there remains 
one further and yet more serious reproach. 
Mr. Drinkwater does not understand Abra- 
ham Lincoln himself. He follows Lord 
Charnwood, and so does Shirley in his re- 
cent biography. These men cannot under- 
stand that after Lincoln had delivered his 
house-divided-against-itself speech, he still 
was not an Abolitionist, and that his ‘Aboli- 
tion Policy’ was an evolution. That fact 
throws the whole character out of focus. 
He is also a Lincoln who never tells a story 
or cracks a joke. He does, indeed, read his 
page of Artemus Ward before the Cabinet, 
but he prefers the reading of a little homily 
on the need of something like this as a men- 
tal sedative for them all—a speech which the 
real Lincoln would never have made nor felt 
the need of making. No; Mr. Drinkwater’s 
Lincoln is a very English Lincoln. He is 
Lord Charnwood’s Lincoln ‘stagified,’ an 


Englishman’s interpretation of an English- . 


man’s interpretation of Lincoln. Abraham 
Lincoln almost drops his h’s.” 
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CAUSES OF THE TRIUMPH OF HUMBUG 
IN ARCHEOLOGY 


UCH of what goes by the name 
M of archeology, especially in this 
country, is a hodgepodge of delu- 
sion, misinformation and humbug. The 
field is exploited by the pseudo-scientist, 
the unbalanced amateur, the enthusiast 
for this theory or that. The result is that 
most of us cherish ill-digested tissues of 
mistakes on such subjects as prehistoric 
man, the aboriginal races of America and 
the character of the civilizations that 
flourished in the western hemisphere prior 
to the arrival of the white man with 
Columbus. These errors ramify in all di- 
rections, especially into “sociology” and 
geology, besides affording various incom- 
petent individuals opportunities for the 
exploitation of themselves as serious sci- 
entists. 

This melancholy state of affairs is due 
in large part, declares Doctor William H. 
Holmes, in his work on American abo- 
riginals, issued by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, to the sheer multitude of the 
sources of misinformation. These com- 
prise, referring especially to America, the 
misinterpretations and errors embodied in 
four centuries of literature, among which 
are the imperfect observations and errone- 
ous deductions of amateurs and the inept. 
Especially to be deprecated are the utili- 
zation of this class of observations by 
enthusiastic supporters of vague theories 
and preconceived views, and the demand 
for sensational matter by the newspapers. 
It would seem as if the newspapers of our 
time were among the worst offenders in 
their ready acceptance of whatever is sen- 
sational in the way of an archeological 
“find,” without reference to the soundness 
of the inferences based upon it. 


“The diversity of invented and exaggerated 
statements which find currency is, indeed, ap- 
palling. The world hears constantly of the 
discovery of skeletons of giants and of pyg- 
mies; of caverns filled with mummified 
bodies and rich plunder; of ruined cities 
abounding in marvelous works of art; of 
hardened copper; of walls and buildings of 
astonishing magnitude; of sunken conti- 
nents; of ancient races associated with ex- 
tinct species of animals; of inscribed tablets 
of doubtful origin and extraordinary import; 
of low-browed crania attributed to prehis- 
toric races but which are mere local varia- 
tions or pathological freaks; of fossil bones 
of animals parading as the bones of man; of 
reputed petrified human bodies which, on in- 
spection, turn out to be of modern cement; 
of faked pottery, metal work and the like, 
so well wrought and so insidiously brought 
to the attention of scholars as to have be- 
come in certain instances the types of an- 
tiquity; of learned readings of undecipher- 
able inscriptions; and of the remains of 
man and his culture from formations of all 
ages, dating from the present back to the 
Carboniferous age. The output is so great 
and the public mind so receptive to error 
that the tide of misinformation keeps steadily 
on, hardly reduced in bulk by the never- 
ceasing efforts of science. The compilations 
of a Bancroft, a Winsor or a Fiske, illumined 
as they are by exceptional genius, could not 
always rise above the vitiated records upon 
which they drew; and our best authorities 
in many cases are subject to the danger of 
combining the original errors into new fic- 
tions so compounded and difficult of analysis 
as to elude the vigilance even of the critical 
scientific world.” 


From the first, potent agencies of error 
have conspired to obscure the aboriginal 
record. The attitude of the propaganda 
of Christianity at the period of the dis- 
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covery of America was such that the first 
impulse of the Spanish conquerors was to 
destroy at once all traces of the native 
religion. A vast number of important 
sculptures, or “idols,” of the people were 
mutilated or broken to fragments, and the 
native books and paintings, the treasures 
of native art and learning, were ruthlessly 
destroyed. The accumulation of knowl- 
edge in this field is therefore difficult and 
progress slow. The pioneers are not to be 
blamed for the propagation of the first 
errors of judgment, but the persistence of 
certain fallacies is amazing. The cloud 
over archeology is not wholly lifted from 
the popular mind, which seems prone, per- 
haps from long habit, to find error more 
fascinating than truth: 


“Among the fallacies which early took hold 
of the popular mind, appearing everywhere 
in the older literature, are those of the pres- 
ence in America cf civilized pre-Indian popu- 
lations. The mound-builders, so-called, were 
supposed to have reached a high stage of cul- 
ture and to have disappeared completely as 
a race, a conclusion reached after superficial 
examination of the monumental remains of 
the Mississippi Valley. This idea has held 
with great tenacity, notwithstanding the facts 
that many articles of European provenance 
are found in the mounds as original inclu- 
sions, indicating continuance of construction 
into post-Columbian times, and that the abo- 
rigines in various parts of the American Con- 
tinent, as in Mexico, Central America and 
Peru, when first encountered by the Spanish 
invaders, were occupying a culture stage far 
in advance of anything suggested by the an- 
tiquities of the Mississippi Valley. 

“A fallacy similar to that regarding the 
mound-builders fastened itself upon the an- 
cient cliff-dwellers of the arid region when 
traces of their interesting culture first came 
to light, but more recent investigation has 
shown that the ancient occupants of the re- 
gion who built and dug their dwellings in the 
cliffs were in general the immediate ancestors 
of the Pueblo tribes which occupy the same 
region to-day. 

“Speculation has ever been rife regarding 
the origin of the aborigines, and supposed sig- 
nificant analogies have been made out with 
nearly every race and people of the Old 
World. A favorite theory of the earlier stu- 
dents of the subject regarded them as de- 
scendants of the lost tribes of Israel,’ and as 
a result, oddly enough, literature has been 





enriched by the publication of several valu- 
able works on the habits and characteristics 
of the Indians, written with the view of es- 
tablishing identities between the two races— 
works which otherwise would never have ex- 
isted.. Perhaps the most important of these 
works are Adair’s ‘History of the North 
American Indians’ (1775), and Lord Kings- 
borough’s ‘Mexican Antiquities’ (1830-48). 

“The myth of Welsh settlement in North 
America has also been very persistent, de- 
scendants of a colony reputed to have been 
founded by Prince Madoc about 1170 having 
been identified, mainly on linguistic analo- 
gies, with numerous tribes, including the 
Tuscarora, the Mandan, the Hopi and the 
Modoc.” 


The literature of middle and southern 
America records many attempts to iden- 
tify the native tribes with foreign peoples, 
the misconceptions beginning with the be- 
lief of Columbus that the people of the 
New World were identical with those of 
Cathay. A mythical Atlantis has had a 
large share in the theoretical peopling of 
the western world. The laborious com- 
pilations of Donnelly, tho marshaling all 
available facts and suggestive culture 
analogies, fail to give this latter myth a 
scientific standing. The fascination of 
these misconceptions is well illustrated by 
the recent elaborate and costly staging of 
a play which embodied, not unknowingly, 
most of the errors regarding our aborigi- 
nes which our men of science have been 
combating for years. Fortunately the play 
had but a short run. 

Among the varied misconceptions em- 
bodied in our literature is the belief that 
the native culture had reached before the 
Columbian discovery its highest develop- 
ment and had given way to a period <* 
general decline, conforming thus with the 
fate of certain Old-World civilizations. 
Altho fully promulgated, this theory by no 
means conforms with the facts with re- 
gard to the race as a whole. Doubtless, 
some advanced groups, such as the Maya, 
had reached a climax of progress and had 
retrograded. Still, it would be difficult to 
prove that any of these cultures, repre- 
sented as they are by important achieve- 
ments, were, on the whole, greatly su- 
perior to the culture achievements of the 
Aztec or the Incas at the period of the 
discovery. 
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FACTS AND FALLACIES OF FEEDING 


HEN we were little we were given 
to understand that some food 
was “digestible” and other food 

“indigestible.” The former, it appeared to 
us, was mostly insipid, the latter for the 
most part delightful. Professor Marcus 
Hartog, writing thus in the Manchester 
Guardian, says that as a child he had a 
distinct preference for raw turnips, car- 
rots and green peas. This was sternly dis- 
couraged by the professor’s elders, and he 
had to be satisfied by watching for an op- 
portunity to sneak a bit from the dish pre- 
pared for the pot. 

A complete revolution has taken place 
in dietetics since that day: 


“In the first place, the distinction should 
be threefold, not twofold. There is indi- 
gestible food, or at least there are indi- 
gestible parts of the food, which help by giv- 
ing bulk and resistance. One essential part 
of the grape cure, so much in vogue on the 
Continent, is to eat those pips and skins 
which parents are even nowadays so loth for 
the children to swallow. Then there is diffi- 
cultly digestible food, which may be so long 
delayed in undergoing the process that putre- 
faction attacks it in our insides, and the 
products of decomposition poison us as 
surely as the similar ptomaines of food 
which had decomposed before it was taken. 
What is easily digested by one is hard to dis- 
pose of by another; but the researches of 
Pawloff have shown that there is always a 
difficulty of digesting distasteful food, where- 
as tastiness makes digestion easy and eating 
enjoyable. Moreover, certain kinds of food 
are intensely poisonous to some _ people. 
Some cannot take even one grain of raw 
honey without being seriously ill; some are 
so susceptible to white of egg, raw or 
cooked, that a single mouthful of a bun 
glazed with this substance (so invariably 
recommended as a digestible part of our 
diet) is attended with very grave conse- 
quences. And in such cases, since the poison 
may be readily administered by accident (for 
one cannot ask the ingredients of every dish 
set before one), it has been found possible 
and desirable to immunize the sufferer there- 
to by the administration of doses of white 
of egg, at first in millionths of a grain or 
less, and to work up by degrees until com- 
plete tolerance has been obtained; it is a 
parallel with vaccine treatment for immunity 
from disease. We can sympathize with the 


woes of children brought up on pseudo-hy- 
gienic principles who are deprived of the 
tasty skin on a custard or rice pudding and 
for whom the brown of the daily mutton- 
chop is carefully sliced away before they get 
a bite of it.” 


The next point is “the value of the 
food” to the system. In the boyhood of 
Professor Hartog, he says, foods were di- 
vided into heat-givers and flesh-formers. 
The former contained only the three 
elements, carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
whereas the latter contained also nitrogen, 
as well as sulphur and phosphorus. An 
allowance was made also for “ash con- 
stituents,” containing lime, soda, iron and 
manganese. This classification is inade- 
quate. Nitrogenous foods give heat, as 
well as supplying material for growth and 
repair of waste. All nitrogenous foods 
have by no means equal value, and it can- 
not be estimated by the approximate chem- 
ical composition. That of pulse is inferior 
to that of cereals and to most animal flesh. 
Gelatine is all but worthless: 


“The chief diseases of deficiency are beri- 
beri, a multiple neuritis not wholly unlike the 
arsenical neuritis which raged some years 
ago among the beer-drinkers of Lancashire; 
scurvy, which has so often played havoc with 
sailors on long journeys, especially in the 
Arctic regions; rickets of children. To these 
we must add failure of growth in immature 
animals, which is associated with both beri- 
beri and rickets. The properties of frwmt- 
juices and fresh vegetables in preventing and 
curing scurvy have long been unknown. Un- 
fortunately the term ‘lime-juice’ was used 
vaguely ‘in the eighteenth century to include 
the more procurable and more efficient ju‘ce 
of the lemon. The ration of the genuine 
article served out during the nineteenth cen- 
tury proved on this account very 4nadequate. 
The juice of the orange has been used with 
advantage to supplement the diet of nursec- 
lings when it consists of boiled or pasteur- 
ized milk. Without this accompaniment it is 
questionable whether this safeguard against 
the possibility of milk containing harmful 
microbes is counterbalanced by the certainty 
of its deprivation of essential vitamines. Our 
knowledge on this question has advanced by 
leaps and bounds within the last eight years. 
While we had discovered empirically, I had 
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almost said accidentally, the virtues of fresh 
vegetables and fruits in scurvy, of cod-liver 
oil in rickets, it was the workers on beri- 
beri, so common among rice-eaters in the 
tropics and not unknown in lunatic asylums 


in this country, who opened up the track of 


wide-reaching experimental research which 
has enabled us to deal with the facts as a 
whole. It was found that those who could 
afford to feed on polished rice, from which 
the unsightly husk had been completely re- 
moved, suffered from the disease, whereas 
the poorer who could only afford the grain 
to which some of the husk adhered went im- 
mune. It was found that pigeons fed on 
polished rice became similarly affected, but 
when polishings of rice or a liquid extract 
thereof was added to their rations they were 
rapidly cured.” 


Similar experiments made with young 
rats showed that if they were supplied 
with rations from which fat was excluded, 
or containing fat which had previously 
been extracted by alcohol, they ceased to 
make further growth. A series of experi- 
ments shows that, in addition to the food 
substances required for growth, work and 
waste (as shown by their chemical com- 
position), there must be afforded a sup- 
ply of these essential accessories, which 
have been run down to three substances 
or three classes: 


“1. One of these is present in fats, and is 
essential to growth, and prevents rickets. It 


is found in untreated animal fats, but not in 
most vegetable fats, except the ‘arachis-oil,’ 
derived from the ground or peanut; it is 
present in nut-cream butters, but only in 
those margarines which are made from un- 
changed animal fats. Consequently where 
ordinary margarine is used it must be sup- 
plemented by green vegetables, preferably 
raw; the juice of scraped turnips or swedes 
and mustard and cress have been recom- 
mended. 

“2. The ‘antineuritic body,’ which is also 
essential to growth and prevents beri-beri, is 
present in abundance in the eggs, kidneys 
and liver of animals, in pulse, and in the 
outer layers of cereals. Strange to say, it 
also abounds in yeast, fresh or dried, and 
yeast biscuits are served out in the army ra- 
tions in Mesopotamia. ‘Marmite,’ the vege- 
table substitute for extract of meat, is made 
from yeast and shares its beneficent proper- 
ties. 

“3. The anti-scorbutic vitamine is more sen- 
sitive than the others to the effects of heat 
and of drying, even at relatively low tem- 
peratures. All fresh vegetables and fruits 
contain it, tho ‘roots’ are relatively poor, and 
dried pulse has none. But peas germinated 
till the root shows well (and any child that 
has been through a course of nature study 
can do this) are rich in it, and will resist 
boiling or stewing till they are tender—a de- 
licious dish of winter vegetables, when en- 
riched by a little fat. Tinned vegetables are 
useless; but tinned acid fruits, including the 
ever-acceptable tomato, contain this sub- 
stance, preserved against destruction by their 
acidity.” 





THE RIDDLE OF THE CICADA’S MUSIC-BOX 


HE cicada, vaguely known to so 
é many as the locust, stands apart 

from all other insects—indeéd, from 
all. other animals—in the character of its 
voice-box. It is not here a case of scrap- 
ing one file on another or a file on a drum. 
There is a special cavity in the thorax, 
affirms the distinguished nature student, 
Professor Edward Step, in his work on 
insect life in unfamiliar aspects.* This 
cavity in the cicada’s thorax is divided 
into chambers by membranes of different 
character, and a specially delicate drum 
or tymbal which is set vibrating by 


* Insect ArTIzANs AND THEIR Worx. By Edward 
Step, F.L.S. New York; Dodd, Mead and Company, 





the insect to produce the sound initially. 
These vibrations are caught up and inten- 
sified by the other membranes and the 
two shields which cover the entire ap- 
paratus on the under surface of the insect. 
The naturalist Landois was of opinion 
that the sound must be produced by the 
lips of the spiracles or external openings 
of the air passages, vibrating as a current 
of air was forced through them by the air 
tubes. More recently the no less distin- 
guished Powell showed that, tho the spira- 
cles may influerice the volume of sound by 
regulating the tension of the air in the 
chambers, the vibrations are those of the 
tymbal set in motion by a special muscle. 
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These vibrations can be watched in the 
living insect when it is singing. 

Professor Step was not convinced that 
the nature students had solved the prob- 
lem and he accordingly communicated 
with the Rev. R. Wyllie, who is a student 
of insect life and who has studied this 
subject for twenty years. In answer to 
his inquiries Doctor Wyllie could find no 
one to elucidate the mystery and for years 
his curiosity was unsatisfied. Two things 
he had noted: First, the long shrill note, 
lasting about twenty or thirty seconds, 
was preceded by three or four jerky ones. 
Next, the distance and the direction were 
not easily judged. A cicada might seem 
to be uttering its call at a distance of fifty 
or a hundred feet on the 1ight and sud- 
denly the little creature would stop and 
fly away from a position within arm’s 
length on the left. 

Finally, one evening, as the reverend 
naturalist was standing still, watching 
something else, his attention was ar- 
rested by the short, quick notes of a 
cicada within a few inches of his eyes: 

















WHAT THE SONG IS SUNG WITH 


The male with this apparatus utters a 
strange sound which long defied conjecture as 
to the means that produced it. 


“To my delight I saw the insect distending 
its abdomen with each short note. Then, as 
it produced the long note, I saw the abdomen 
gradually contract, as if the air that had 
been pumped in was being expelled with 
great muscular force. Just before the long 
note was finished, I was fortunate enough 
to catch the little fellow in my hand; and 
then, to my further delight and surprise, I 
found that, by gently pressing the thorax, 
I could secure an encore at will. This lasted 
nearly all the time I was walking home; and 
I was able to watch the distension and con- 
traction of the abdomen for nearly half an 
hour—long after the other cicadas had ceased 
their song for the evening. 

“The conclusion I reached, in conjunction 
with what I have read on the subject, was 
that the cicada is able to fill the abdominal 
space with compressed air, and then force 
this air through the tympanum. (Note the 
accordionlike structure of the abdomen.) ... 
I had few other opportunities for watching 
the cicadas quite as good as this first one, 
but whenever I had the opportunity I was 
convinced of the correctness of my observa- 
tions on that occasion.” 


Respecting the silence of the females, it 
seems not to be due to want of apparatus, 
but to the fact that it is not fully devel- 
oped. Hartman speaks of the music as 
the “marital summons from the males,” 
but Fabre, whose view is entitled to great 
weight, ridicules the notion. He says that 
where males and females feed together on 
the same twigs there is no necessity for 
shrill calls to inform the latter where she 
will find the former. Other observers, 
altho not as well known as the illustri- 
ous French entomologist, venture to con- 
tradict him. Here, at any rate, is what 
Fabre says: 


“One does not spend months in calling a 
person who is at one’s elbow. Moreover, I 
have never seen a female rush into the midst 
of even the most deafening orchestra. Sight 
is a sufficient prelude to marriage, for their 
sight is excellent. There is no need for the 
lover to make an everlasting declaration, for 
his mistress is his next-door neighbor. Is 
the song a means of charming, of touching 
the hard of heart? I doubt it. I observe 
no sign of satisfactidbn in the females; I 
have never seen them tremble or sway upon 
their feet, tho their lovers have clashed their 
cymbals with the most deafening vigor.” 
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ARE THE PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY 
INTERCHANGEABLE? 


E are not accustomed to think of 

WV the parts of the human body 

as interchangeable, yet there are 
theoretically but few limits to the possi- 
bilities of transplantation, affirms a high 
authority on surgery in the London Athe- 
neum, In practice, this authority says, 
the limits are definite, tho slowly widen- 
ing, and they are determined chiefly by 
technical difficulties. The surgical graft 
for transplantation in its simplest form is 
already well known to the laity, the inser- 
tion of pieces of rib cartilage under the 
skin of the face being instances of this. 

In such an operation little technical 
skill is required. For many years another 
simple form of graft, the skin graft, has 
been used to cover any large area of the 
body which had been denuded of skin by 
some accident such as burning. The skin 
to be used in the graft was not necessarily 
taken from some other part of the same 
individual. It might be the skin of a frog, 
the skin of a baby—where there was a 
superfluity—or the skin from the arm or 
leg of an adult friend. Yet none of these 
sources of skin could be relied on to give 
successful results. If the skin of a frog 
were used, it was at best a few cells that 
survived. These formed small islands of 
new skin on the raw area and then spread 
in all directions until they coalesced and 
covered the whole surface. If the skin of 
another person were used, whether taken 
as a very thin shaving from the surface or 
in its whole thickness, failure was some- 
times complete. 

It was not realized until very recently 
that not only are the bloods of some people 
incompatible but their tissues also. It is 
at last perceived that the giver and re- 
ceiver of the graft must be of the same or 
compatible blood groups. For this reason 
it is now the usual practice to take all 
grafts from the patient himself unless 
there is some very good reason why this 
should not be done. 


“Next to skin grafts, the commonest form 
of transplantation now in use is that of pieces 
of bone to supply deficiencies in the skeleton. 





Bone is easily obtained, since the small bone 
of the leg, the fibula, has ceased, in the proc- 
ess of evolution, to have much functional im- 
portance, the weight of the body being trans- 
mitted through the larger bone, the tibia, so 
that a long piece of the shaft of the fibula 
can be taken out and made to supply part of 
the shaft of the bone of the upper arm or of 
one of the bones of the forearm. Sometimes 
a smaller gap in a bone is bridged by cutting 
a strip of bone from the upper fragment and 
sliding it along, so that its upper end comes 
to rest where its lower end was, and its lower 
end in a slot prepared for it on the lower 
fragment, where it is fixed in position with a 
silver wire, a steel screw, an ivory screw, or 
even with a screw made of the patient’s own 
bone. Small circular saws driven by elec- 
tricity have been devised for bone-cutting, 
and a wide field has been opened up for in- 
genious carpentry. It was formerly supposed 
that bony deficiencies might be induced to 
heal over by putting in some other substance, 
such as ivory or prepared sheep’s bone, to act 
as a scaffolding on which new bone might be 
laid down by the bone-forming tissues; but 
it has become quite clear that there is no 
scaffolding so satisfactory as the patient’s 
own bone, and this is now nearly always 
used. War wounds produced a large number 
of men with deficiencies in the lower jaws, 
and an immense amount of patient ingenu- 
ity has been expended on the problem of 
how to restore such jaws to usefulness. The 
masticatory muscles are extremely strong, and 
the graft must be correspondingly solid. It 
is, in addition, essential for the successful 
consolidation of the bone graft that the jaw 
should be completely immobilized for several 
weeks. No jaw can be grafted, therefore, until 
the dental mechanic has fitted metal plates on 
upper and lower jaws, so that they can be 
firmly screwed together, after which the pa- 
tient is condemned for a long time to suck 
up through a tube a diet consisting only of 
fluids. Of many expedients that have been 
tried for constructing a new and efficient jaw 
probably the best is that where the edge 
of the hip bone is taken, since it combines 
strength with a natural curvature resembling 
that of the jaw. Many a man to-day is en- 
joying his food with the assistance of his 
pelvis.” 


Another ingenious graft that has been 
employed is designed to give a man con- 
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trol over a glass eye almost as complete 
as that over a real eye. A lump of rib 
cartilage is transplanted into the back of 
the orbit in such a position that it is 
gripped by the muscles formerly attached 
to the eyeball, and the lining of the orbit 
is allowed to heal over it. The cartilage 
is then found to be freely movable and 
the movements are transmitted to a glass 
eye fitted over it so perfectly that the de- 
ception is sometimes difficult to detect. A 
large gap in the course of an important 
nerve has occasionally been bridged by a 
piece from another less important nerve, 
with subsequent recovery. It must be 
conceded that here adequate results are 
very difficult to obtain, but they have 
nevertheless rewarded the skill of the 
surgeon. 


“All the grafts hitherto described have 
been single-tissue grafts, but structures con- 
taining more than one kind of tissue have 
also been transplanted. These have consisted 
usually of entire fingers. If a man has lost 
the right thumb his right hand is rendered 
almost useless, but the ring or middle finger 
of the left hand can, relatively speaking, be 
spared without much impairing the useful- 
ness of that hand. A finger of the left hand 
has accordingly been grafted into the posi- 


tion of the right thumb; this involves the 
transplantation of several kinds of tissue— 
skin, bones, joints and tendons—but the tech- 
nical difficulties of this process have been 
overcome and an actually movable thumb- 
finger obtained. The operation is carried out 
in two stages, the patient between the opera- 
tions having his hands joined together while 
the finger is acquiring its blood supply in the 
new situation.” 


Further developments of surgical 
grafts may be expected, but in what direc- 
tion it is just now not easy to predict. 
There is nothing unreasonable in the sup- 
position that a small organ, such as a 
kidney, may be one day transplanted from 
one person to another, but the technical 
difficulty of obtaining an accurate joining 
of the blood vessels, which in such a case 
would be an essential condition of success, 
must remain great in the present state of 
surgery. It would be unsafe, for all that, 
to prophesy that modern surgery will 
never rival the miracle performed by St. 
Damian and St. Cosmas, who, when a 
man was dying from gangrene of the leg, 
cut off the diseased member and replaced 
it by the healthy tho black leg of a Moor 
who conveniently chanced to die in the 
vicinity. 





A PHYSICIAN’S IMPEACHMENT OF CHRISTIAN- 
SCIENCE CURES 


HE term “Christian-Science Psycho- 
sis” is used by Doctor Edward 
Huntington Williams in the Nev 

York Medical Record to designate “a 
definite type of mental aberration.” The 
Doctor does not mean that all persons af- 
flicted with this “obliquity,” as he calls it, 
are suffering from a “psychosis.” In- 
deed, he admits, there are at least four 
types of persons belonging ‘to the , “cult” 
of Mrs. Eddy who cannot be classed as 
truly psychotic. Thus there are: 


“1. Persons who do not attempt to fathom 
the vagaries of Mother Eddy’s ambiguous 
volume, but who feel the need of some re- 
ligious uplift; 


“2. Persons with a pecuniary turn of 
mind, who may or may not have any very 
deep convictions about religious subjects, 
but who sense the possibility of some profit 
in getting aboard this religio-medical excur- 
sion train; 

“3. Earnest persons, who read and reread 
their ‘Science and Health’; and, having read 
and reread, believe that they think they 
understand the entirely incomprehensible sen- 
tences—the squint-brained type of individ- 
uals, frequently cultured and apparently in- 
telligent, who are congenital faddists and 
whose particular fad for the moment is 
Christian Science; and, 

“4. Persons with an incurable affliction 
who, having tried everything else without 
benefit, seize upon this last straw with en- 
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tirely pardonable avidity, and ,frequently 


most comforting results.” 


None of the individuals in any of these 
_four groups are necessarily actually psy- 
chopaths, altho often “somewhat wabbly 
in mental equilibrium.” But there is a 
fifth group who develop a true psychosis, 
the symptoms of which are those of a 
mild religious ecstasy somewhat different 
from the ordinary type of religious aber- 
ration and a little at variance with the 
conditions usually observed in this class 
of cases. These persons are of the emo- 
tional, neurotic type and almost without 
exception women. Frequently they are 
capable and attractive. Their mental ab- 
normality shows itself in a kind of dual 
personality in which they live the com- 
bination of ordinary mundane life and 
an “ethereal” one which constantly ob- 
trudes itself. By way of illustration, 
Doctor Williams cites the case of a lady 
of thirty-three who is married but who 
has no children: 


“Her father was a very erratic man, her 
mother one of those colorless, ‘neutral’ sort 
of individuals. The patient has one sister 
two years older than herself, who is suffer- 
ing from dementia praecox. The patient 
herself gives the history of having a ‘nervous 
breakdown’ ten years ago, and from what I 
can learn this breakdown consisted of an at- 
tack of actual insanity which lasted something 
tike a year. Her domestic relations had not 
been entirely harmonious for some time be- 
fore this; and shortly after her recovery 
she took the plunge into Christian Science— 
presumably as a kind of substitute felicity. 
And if one may believe her statements, the 
plunge has proved a veritable panacea, dis- 
pelling all her troubles, mental, moral and 
physicial. But what she really has is a mild 
exaltation, very similar to the case just de- 
scribed, but somewhat more marked to casual 
observation. In her case the ‘far-away’ 
expression is scarcely disguised at any time. 
It is quite impossible to fix her attention 
completely in conversation, even when the 
topic is of utmost importance to her. Yet 
she responds constantly to questions and 
even interjects such exclamations as ‘How 
delightful,’ or ‘Oh, isn’t that splendid,’ at 
the proper time and place. Meanwhile, you 
are fully aware, however, that her mind is 
not really centered upon the ‘splendid’ and 
‘delightful’ things to which you have re- 
ferred, but is rambling aimlessly about in the 
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pink-tinted clouds of the Christian-Science 
firmament. She is in a sort of dream state, 
and she never gets out of it.” 


This and other cases cited by Doctor 
Williams are closely related to some other 
forms of psychoses in which religious de- 
lusions predominate, except that the ele- 
ment of fear is almost wholly wanting. 
This is explained, the Doctor thinks, by 
the fact that fear and punishment are 
eliminated in Christian-Science teachings. 
Thus the psychotic Christian Scientist ex- 
emplifies the “adaptability” of insane de- 
lusions and hallucinations. We see this 
adaptability illustrated in other forms of 
insanity in various types of hallucinations 
about electricity, At present an imag- 
inary wireless influence is the popular 
one. Years ago, before the days of wire- 
less telegraphy, it was wire-conducted 
electricity that played havoc with the in- 
mates of asylums. Prior to the period of 
applied electricity the influence of the 
“evil eye” and “thought transference” 
were in the spot-light of aberrant mental 
conditions. 


“So with religious delusions. For the last 
century our interpretation of religion has 
been taking on a much less fearsome aspect. 
Satan as a personality has been suppressed 
to such an extent that he is no longer a 
dominant figure in most religious teachings. 
Yet in many abnormal mental syndromes of 
a religious character. we still find evidence 
of his obtrusions in the element of fear. 
And in this respect there is a difference be- 
tween the Christian-Science psychosis and 
the older form of religious aberration. 

“The explanation is obvious—the sugges- 
tion of fear and future punishment is want- 
ing in Mrs. Eddy’s vagrom teachings. 
Throughout the entire category of mystic 
and mysterious ramblings of ‘Science and 
Health’ there is preeminently hope and love, 
and practically no suggestion of fear or 
punishment. : 

“Thus, when the Christian Scientist’s bal- 
ance-wheel goes askew (and frequently it 
hasn’t very far to go) he is not distracted by 
the fear of molten punishment, as is fre- 
quently the case with the old-fashioned 
orthodox Christian-Science lexicons, and 
therefore one need not be bothered by what 
does not exist. In this respect, then, the 


Christian-Science psychosis has an advan- 


tage over the older form—it is at least a 
happier form of dementia.” 
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HOW OBSERVERS UNDERESTIMATE THE IN- 
TELLIGENCE OF THE LOWER ORGANISMS 


E close our eye at the approach of 
W a stone. We extend our hand to 
a nicety to catch the flying ball. 
We walk to our work almost without 
knowing it. We take to flight when a 
wild beast appears on the horizon. So 
among animals, declares that noted biolo- 
gist and student of heredity, J. Arthur 
Thomson. The sleeping dog on the rug, 
apparently hunting in its dreams, draws 
away its paw when we tickle the sole with 
a feather. The nestlings open their beaks 
at the touch of food in their mother’s 
maw. The moth flies into a candle. The 
digger wasp by the roadside provisions 
with paralyzed insects the burrow in which 
it lays its eggs (which it will not survive 
to see hatched). The chimpanzee at the 
zoo scrubs its cupboard and wrings the 
wet cloth. What a long and varied series! 
comments Doctor Thomson, writing in the 
London New Statesman: 


“In seeking to appreciate this variety, we 
must admit, to begin with, that animals are 
not always so clever as they seem, that many 
act very skilfully and effectively without in- 
telligence. For we cannot apply such a psy- 
chological term to a creature like a starfish 
which has not’a single nerve-ganglion in its 
body. We must not read the man into the 
beast, as Hume was surely doing when he 
said: ‘No truth appears to me more evident 
than that beasts are endowed with thought 
and reason as well as men.’ But the other 
extreme is not less fallacious, of being too 
parsimonious and crediting these fascinating 
agents with too little. It was a wise remark 
of Spinoza’s: ‘No one has yet learned from 
experience what the body, regarded merely 
as a body, is able to do in accordance with its 
ewn natura] laws, or what it cannot do’; but 
we must not reduce animals to the level of 
automatic machines.” 


Between these two extremes lies the 
safer way and we are always to bear in 
mind Professor Lloyd Morgan’s working 
principle: that no act should be ascribed 
to a higher mental faculty if it can be 
satisfactorily accounted for in terms of a 
lower one. Dr. Thomson proceeds: 


“At the. base of what ‘we venture to call the 
inclined plane of animal behavior, there are 
the restless tentative movements of minute 
creatures swimming about in the pools. 
These are not like the inevitable movements 
of a gun which has got loose on board ship 
and ‘takes charge,’ as sailors say. They are 
testing and probing movements, the raw ma- 
terials of exploring, and even now and then 
they may rise to the level of hunting, as Pro- 
fessor Jennings has proved in the case of the 
Ameeba. A higher stage is reached when 
definite reactions begin to be established, en- 
grained responses to stimuli, particular an- 
swers to the world’s questions, as we see 
very plainly in many an Infusorian; and 
another step upward is taken when there is 
a trial of these answers until haply an ef- 
fective one is found. Professor Jennings 
dropped microscopic dust on the Infusorian 
called Stentor, a beautiful green trumpet fixed 
in a tube by its narrow base: it bent to one 
side and to the other, but the shower con- 
tinued; it reversed the action of the cilia 
round its mouth, but the shower continued; 
it retracted into its tube and waited, but the 
shower continued. Finally it loosened itself 
and swam away from persecution. What it 
did was influenced by what it had experi- 
enced—and this is the beginning of learning.” 


When we pass from unicellulars to mul- 
ticellulars—to animals with a body—we 
find the same restless exploring move- 
ments, marked perhaps (as the acquisition 
of a body implies) by more staying power, 
persistence and momentum. The estab- 
lishment of a nervous system has also 
made reflex actions possible, which meant 
great gain. These reflexes are effective 
non-deliberate actions due to inborn link- 
ages of nerve-cells and muscle-cells, so 
that a particular stimulus automatically 
evokes a more or less appropriate re- 
sporfse. The sea-anemone closes its ten- 
tacles on food, the earth-worm jerks itself 
into its burrow at the approach of. the 
light-footed bird, the starfish gets free by 
surrendering an arm, and a crab by the 
self-amputation of a leg, the flatfish on 
the gravel of the sea-floor puts on a gar- 
ment of invisibility—such are reflex ac- 
tions. It would not. be easy for us to 
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learn to sneeze with facility, but we sneeze 
reflexly at once. 

Since reflex actigns do not require the 
control of the higher nerve centers, there 
is an organic economy. The innate pre- 
arrangement of cellular linkages admits of 
more rapid and unhesitating action than 
deliberation could evoke, and the creature 
is left more free for initiative. From 
chains of reflexes, often very intricate, we 
see the way to instinctive behavior, but 
before we pass to that level we have to 
recognize the important part played by 
“tropisms.” These are obligatory or 
forced movements of the creature as a 
whole, which more or less automatically 
bring the body into physiological equilib- 
rium in relation to outside stimuli, such 
as light or heat, gravity or electricity, dif- 
fusing chemicals or water currents: 


“The crab will make for the sea against 
slope and wind; the elvers will make up- 
stream against strong pressure; the flying- 
moth illuminated from one side is physiolog- 
ical bound to orient itself towards what in 
unnatural conditions is a fatal light. These 
tropisms are also the outcome of constitu- 
tional enregistrations which make for econ- 
omy and, in spite of their coerciyeness, may 
also make for freedom. Besides tropisms in 
the strict sense we must recognize sundry 
other enregistrations, e.g., of rhythmic ac- 
tions which have been punctuated by external 
periodicities. Thus it is very suggestive that 
the little Convoluta worms which come up on 
the sand when the tide goes out, and retreat 
when it comes in again, should for a while 
continue doing this with regularity in a tide- 
less aquarium. It seems to be part of the 
central secret of life—this power of retention 
and organic registration, which rises to its 
finest expression in individual memory.” 


To Professor Thomson’s way of think- 
ing, the main line in the evolution of 
animal behavior is ever that of experi- 
menting and testing. It would seem ag if 
the great rule among the lower organisms, 
too, were: Prove all things; hold fast to 
that which is good. 


“Now, our theory is that from amidst ani- 
mals which were given to experimenting and 
testirig at a more or less sub-intelligent level, 
theré was in the course of ages established 
a great variety of instinctive capacities, such 





as we see when the female Yucca moth on its 
first journey into a new world deftly polli- 
nates the Yucca flower in which it lays its 
eggs—the far-off result being that there is 
abundant provender for its caterpillars. 
These instinctive capacities differ from 
chains of reflexes since the animal acts as 
a whole, since it may’pause in the concatena- 
tion, since it works towards a remote end, 
and since its doings seem to be suffused with 
awareness and backed by endeavor. Instinc- 
tive actions differ from intelligent actions 
since they are often perfect the very first 
time, since no ‘learning’ is necessary, .and 
since they are often balked in situations 
where the least spice of intelligence would 
save the situation.” 


When behavior cannot be adequately 
described without implying what is called 
“perceptual inference,” without supposing 
some awareness of the meaning of rela- 
tions, without crediting the animal with 
putting two and two together, we may 
call it intelligent: 


“The octopus learns to pick a sea-anemone 
off a desirablé hermit-crab without being 
stung; Lloyd Morgan’s chicks learn not to 
stuff their crops with worms of red worsted; 
a spider treated with a fly dipped in turpen- 
tine has for a while no use for more of that 
species; the captive bear makes an eddy in 
the pond with its paw so as to secure a float- 
ing bun; the rooks take river-mussels to a 
height in the air and let them drop on the 
shingle below: here we have the smack of in- 
telligence. We must allow for parental 
teaching and for imitation, just as we do 
among children, but there is no reason to 
doubt the genuinely intelligent behavior of 
many of the higher animals with finely 
equipped brains.” 


In all discussion of this subject it has 
to be assumed that man is himself upon a 
high intellectual level. It should not be 
overlooked that this is a pure assumption. 
There may be a scale of perfect validity 
in which or according to which the mental 
level of man would be no higher than that, 
say, of the horse or the insect. The fate 
of the debate that has raged around this 
topic will depend upon such considerations 
as the voluntary nature of reactions and 
the true nature of consciousness. It may 
end in the conclusion that man himself is 
but an ingenious mechanism, 
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THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SPECIES THAT 
EVOLUTION HAS YET PRODUCED 


VOICE of pessimism on the sub- 

ject of the great campaign against 

the rat, now at its height in Eng- 
land, is that of Miss Frances Pitt, a zoolo- 
gist famed for her studies of the rodent. 
The world of science has watched with 
interest the fight against rats in England, 
and the solution of this pressing problem 
is not really in sight. Miss Pitt has tamed 
rats, lived with rats, explored their runs 
and investigated the conditions under 
which they breed and prey. She comes to 
the conclusion that man must be satisfied 
in the present state of knowledge with a 
running warfare in which the pest can, at 
the most, be diminished. 

The reason for this state of affaizs, she 
writes in the London National Review, is 
to be found in the fact that the rat is 
Nature’s darling, the most successful spe- 
cies that evolution has yet produced. This 
is at first difficult to believe, because ratg 
are purely parasitic on mankind, gaining 
subsistence almost at the exclusive ex- 
pense of the human race. They are the 
greatest of all pests, not excepting insects, 
birds or beasts. They are everywhere, 
in town and country alike. Shipyard, 
granary, farm, warehouse, potato heap, all 
have their plague of rats. It is not only 
in one country but in every part of the 
world that rats have become an appalling 
plague. Wherever man has penetrated, 
rats have followed. North, south, east 
and west, hot and cold, every climate 
comes alike to them. Only the extreme 
cold of the Arctic circle seems to baffle 
them. Even the widespread and cheeky 
little sparrow cannot compete with the rat 
when it comes to colonizing. The sparrow 
is by no means a good traveler compared 
with the rat. The rat is a fine sailor. 
Hardly a ship sails that does not take a 
few rats along as passengers, and these 
rats disembark at the first available port 
of call. It is undoubtedly this predilection 
of the rat for a sea voyage which has 
aided its extraordinary dispersal all over 
the world. The common rat’s conquest 
of its world-wide territory has taken place 


in the last two or three hundred years. 

It is a rather curious fact, considering 
how widely it has spread, that the brown 
rat shows very few varieties, subspecies 
or local races. The only form, save the 
typical, found in the British Isles, hap- 
pens to be the black variety, that has been 
called “Hibernicus,” owing to its having 
turned up in Ireland more frequently than 
anywhere else. With this and one other 
exception, the brown rat (mus norve- 
gicus) shows no tendency to geographi- 
cal variation. In all parts of the globe 
it preserves its well-known appearance. 
Wherever met, it is the same rough- 
coated, gray-brown rat, with neither 
longer nor shorter tail, bigger nor smaller 
feet, or any other of those minor differ- 
ences that delight the soul of the hair- 
splitting species-maker. 


“Apparently in its present form it is al- 
ready adapted to nearly every condition under 
which it is possible for an animal to make 
a living. It flourishes equally well in an 
Indian village or a Europeam coal-mine! 
Wherever other animals are fed rats are 
sure to appear; they join as messmates the 
pigs in their sties, cattle in the yards, and 
even, as mentioned above, the pit-ponies in 
their stables. Not even the pheasants’ feed 
out in the woods is safe from their depre- 
dations. Being great travelers, they find it 
sooner or later, establish a colony, and feast 
until the good fare is gone. Tho parasitic 
in their habits, and never anywhere living a 
truly ‘wild life,’ it is astonishing how far 
rats will wander from human dwellings, es- 
pecially in autumn when nuts and berries 
are so plentiful as to make ‘camping out’ 
pleasant and agreeable to them. I have 
found rats living in a big wood far from 
any cottage, and have also tracked one for a 
lon& way along the muddy paths, its small 
four -and five-toed tracks telling the tale of 
its nights’ journeyings. But such outings 
are only temporary, and they are soon back 
in the buildings. Among other factors of 
success, of which so large a measure has 
fallen to the share of the brown rat, we must 
not overlook its dainty, handlike paws. 
With them it can climb in first-class fashion, 
pick up and hold its food, dig into the hard- 
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est soil, excavate most complicated burrows, 
make and arrange the warmest of beds, and 
generally use them as what indeed they are, 
very effective little tools. Then as weapons 
it has strong teeth, those keen-edged incisors 
which cut like lancets, and which nothing 
save iron and steel can withstand. Give 
rats the time and they will gnaw through 
almost anything! Woodwork is_ merely 
child’s play to them! Those keen teeth also 
come in very useful for the purposes of 
offence and defence. Many a midnight mur- 
der of defenceless ducklings and chickens is 
wrought by their means. Of all the blood- 
thirsty creatures the common brown rat is 
the worst. Give it a chance of killing and 
it will go on slaying until there is no more 
to kill, and once it knows of a hatch of 
chickens it will take all one’s ingenuity to 
defeat it. For the common rat is uncannily 
intelligent, its intelligence, indeed, ranking 
far above that of all animals save the dog. 
Perhaps it is to its ‘braininess” as much as to 
anything else that we must attribute its 
world-wide dispersal.” 


The common rat’s omnivorous appetite 
is yet another factor in its favor. One of 
the few things Miss Pitt knows of that rats 
care little for are toads. No other animal 
will touch one, the acid secretion of the 
skin causing them to be avoided. Even 
the rat finds: them unpalatable, but its 
murderous disposition compels it to at- 
tack the poor toads, especially when in 
the early spring they resort to the water 
for breeding purposes. Rats are thirsty 
creatures, and even if not living at the 
water side generally visit it each night. 
Moreover, they are first-class swimmers, 
almost better indeed than the real water- 
rat or vole. Hence the splashing to 
and fro of the spawning toads offers the 
rat a temptation. Into the water goes the 
rat and brings back toad after toad. In 
the morning will be found heaps of the 
victims, all killed in the same manner, and 
with their insides bitten out. Frogs are 
often treated in the same way. 

At this point it will be necessary to refer 
more in detail to the black rat which, prior 
to the colonization of the British Isles, 
was at one time very common in them: 


“It was just as common and just as mis- 
chievous as the brown rat—indeed, being 
smaller and even more active, having a pref- 
erence for dwelling-houses rather than out- 
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buildings, it may have been, if such were 2 
possibility, a still greater nuisance! In ap- 
pearance it was, or perhaps one should use 
the present tense and say ‘is,’ as it is still 
to be met with in some of our dockyards, a 
dainty creature, with large ears, big eyes, a 
very long tail, and quick nervous move- 
ments. Tho known as the black rat it is 
often fawn in color, but whatever its tint it 
can be easily told from norvegicus by the 
length of its tail, which exceeds that of its 
head and body. The brown rat’s tail is 
shorter than its head and body. Of course 
the black rat is no more a native of this 
country than the later coming and still more 
successful brown rat. Both came from the 
East. In early times Europe, including these 
islands, was free from rats. There is no 
word for rat in. the Welsh language! What 
happy, peaceful times those must have been! 
There is no evidence of the presence of any 
rat*in Europe during the early historical 
period. No references to rats are found in 
MSS. and inscriptions prior to the time of 
the Crusades. But after that there is ample 
confirmation of the presence of rats. Un- 
questionably they came here on the return- 
ing ships of the Crusaders. .. .” 


The most far-reaching consequences of 
the Crusades, the writer holds, have 
arisen from the rodents that accompanied 
the Crusaders on the way back, for the 
rats brought with them the greatest 
tragedy of medieval times—the Plague! 

Altho the black rat had the distinction 
of bringing the plague to western Europe, 
the brown rat can also carry the disease. 
Perhaps the black rat is the worst, as it is 
essentially a house rat, preferring to live 
cheek by jowl with man. Hence it has 
had better opportunities of carrying the 
disease. Moreover, the black rat gener- 
ally harbors the true plague flea. 

Black rats which Miss Pitt has kept and 
bred for purposes of experiment, and 
which have escaped from their cages, have 
never been able to increase. Altho breed- 
ing freely in confinement, not a family 
was reared outdoors. The brown rats 
murdered the little ones. In all cases the 
escaped rats would have bred if they 
could, for they were recaptured or killed 
in excellent condition. Some experts have 
thought that the black rats were absorbed 
into the brown rat stock through inter- 
breeding, but experiment has proved this 
idea erroneous. Altho in Europe the 
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black rat vanished so swiftly before the 
brown, yet in hot climates, especially in 
India and the Far East, it has managed 
to hold its own. 

The common rat was fairly prompt in 
reaching the United States. It landed 
about 1775. It took the creature about a 
four-score period to cross from the At- 
lantic overland to the Pacific and for a 
while there were considerable regions of 
the United States in which the rat was 
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unknown. To-day it is a pest all over the 
republic. 

It is probable, says Miss Pitt, that we 
do not yet know the worst of rats in many 
respects, and it would‘not be surprizing if 
they should prove guilty of conveying 
many other diseases than the plague. It 
would be one of the greatest blessings 
that have befallen mankind if rats could 
be abolished. But there does not seem a 
prospect of exterminating them. 





SIR OLIVER LODGE ON THE NEW THEORY 
OF GRAVITY 


HE idea of regading time as a sort 
of drift or steady progress of our 
three-dimensional cosmos through 


the larger realm of four-dimensional 


space, each section of which appeals to 
us as the present—the portion already 
experienced being the past and the por- 
tion still lying ahead being the future— 
this idea, says Sir Oliver Lodge in The 
Nineteenth Century (London), 


is not 
new. Its treatment, in the light of the 
Einstein theory and others, is now more 
elaborated and methodized than before. 
It is not to be denied that such a treat- 
ment, despite certain sources of error, 
may have fertile consequences not fully 
appreciated at present. As to this new 
Einstein theory, Sir Oliver Lodge pre- 
fers to say tentatively and provisionally 


that the great achievement of Einstein 
has nothing to do with space or time as 
such, nor is it any true denial of the 
ether. » The achievement is not negative 
nor is it transcendental. It is definitely 
physical and positive. 

The achievement is that gravitation 
has been related to other forces for the 
first time. The fact that it has or ap- 
pears to have electro-magnetic bearings 
was demonstrated by Eddington and Sir 
Oliver Lodge fully two years ago. Grav- 
ity now more clearly shows itself no 
longer aloof from other properties of 
the ether of space, but interacts with 
them and is one of them. It is true that 
neither Einstein nor his able pupil Ed- 
dington will endorse this statement of 
Sir Oliver Lodge’s. 
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THE BRILLIANT EVOLUTIONIST 


The rat deserves the title of Nature’s darling, and the photograph shows its temperament, 
It is a universalist. 
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Newton, says Sir Oliver, never really 
understood the nature of gravitation. We 
do not understand it even at the present 
time. The theory of relativity will not 
help us to understand it. That theory 
gives us equations but leaves us in the 
dark as to mechanism. It dispenses with 
mechanism, being in that respect rather 
like the second law of thermo-dynamics 
and the so-called principle of “least ac- 
tion.” Whereas Faraday and others used 
to make experiments to ascertain the re- 
lation of gravity to other forces—hoping 
to get it to interact with them and pro- 
duce some perceptible influence on either 
electricity or magnetism or light—all such 
attempts invariably resulted in failure 
until now. The new fact is certain. It 


remains for us to formulate the best way 
of regarding it and to proceed to fresh 
developments. 
The present position, in the opinion of 
Sir Oliver, should be summarized thus: 


“Undoubtedly Einstein’s theory has had 
conspicuous triumphs. Its first success was 
in accounting for the long outstanding peri- 
helion-perturbation of Mercury—an explana- 
tion of which had eluded theoretical astrono- 
mers for several generations—and in ac- 
counting for it without introducing non- 
existent perturbations in other planets also: 
a rock on which many previous theories had 
split. 

“The Einstein theory has now .achieved a 
still greater triumph—not the triumph of 
accounting for the known, but the triumph 
of predicting the unknown—the gravitational 
bending of a ray of light. 

“There is a third prediction—not yet veri- 
fied—about a gravitational shift of lines in 
the solar spectrum towards the red end. 
Hitherto, attempts made to observe this effect 
have failed to detect it. As a test of the full 
theory it seems the most conclusive of all, 
being less able to be otherwise explained. 
Prof. Eddington thinks that it might give a 
spurious speed of recession for very distant 
nebule. If that turns out true also, the 
Einstein theory will for a time dominate all 
higher physics, and the next generation of 
mathematical physicists will have a compli- 
cated task before them. 

“Let it be understood, however, that none 
of these consequential puzzles, however 
solved, need be used to upset the orthodox 
teaching of text-books or the ordinary uni- 
versity courses. For all practical purposes 
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Galilean and Newtonian dynamics still reign, 
perhaps no longer supreme, but as a limited 
monarchy. New and supplementary ideas 
belong mainly to the region of philosophical 
physics, but from the point of view of our 
conception of the universe they loom large 
in our imagination, and sooner or later they 
cannot fail to- interest every educated man.” 


We may divide scientific theories into 
two classes, which have recently been dis- 
tinguished by Einstein as theories of con- 
struction and theories of principle, to 
quote the comment of the London Athe- 
neum. Einstein’s own theory of relativ- 
ity, it adds, is a theory of principle, and 
its attraction resides in its logical perfec- 
tion. Such theories, whatever charm they 
may have for the logician, are not, man 
being constituted as he is, felt to be suffi- 
cient. A principle which natural phe- 
nomena obey, and which enables equations 
to be deduced expressing the relations be- 
tween phenomena, is, to a few austere 
souls, all with which science need concern 
itself, but the majority of men require, in 
addition, something they call an “expla- 
nation” of the relations deduced from the 
principle. They desire to see events de- 
scribed in terms with which they.are fa- 
miliar. Thus, a description of the be- 
havior of the material universe in terms 
of the mutual impacts of little billiard 
balls would afford genuine satisfaction to 
the mind, and important advances have 
been made in science by the attempt to 
describe phenomena in these terms. The 
assumptions which underlie some such at- 
tempts may seem, to the logician, prepos- 
terous, but there is no doubt that the mind 
is impelled to make such assumptions. 
Our familiarity with the motions of mat- 
ter in bulk makes it quite natural that we 
should endeavor to give, as far as possible, 
dynamical explanations of events, altho, 
if we stop to ask ourselves why nature 
should be flexible enough to admit of de- 
scriptions in such terms, we are at a loss 
for an answer. The history of theories 
of the ether is particularly instructive 
from this point of view, because the irra- 
tional nature of the impulse is here most 
clearly apparent. The attempt to explain 
phenomena in terms of an ether has led 
to some very remarkable theories of the 
nature of matter itself, 





‘Religion ana Ethics:. 


SIR OLIVER LODGE AND MAETERLINCK AS 
HERALDS OF A SPIRITUALISTIC REVIVAL 


E have heard a great deal of that 

“spiritual awakening” which was 

to follow the war. Do we stand 
at its threshold now, and are Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Maurice Maeterlinck its apos- 
tles? The question occurs to many edi- 
torial writers in this country and has 
led to widespread discussion in which 
a note of disappointment predominates. 
Not spirituality, in the ordinarily accept- 
ed sense, but Spiritualism, is the topic of 
the hour. The ouija-board is displacing 
the Bible, and the dark-room séance, 
rather than the church, is attracting 
votaries. 

At the same time, the spectacle of two 
of the greatest Europeans of our day on 
their present mission is one of extraor- 
dinary interest. From a background of 
rare artistic and literary achievement, 
Maeterlinck emerges to preach Theosophy 
and the Oriental wisdom. He is careful 
to dissociate himself from Spiritualism as 
a movement, yet his latest essays are 
full of the language of Spiritualism. Sir 
Oliver Lodge, on the other hand, dedi- 
cates his profound scientific knowledge to 
a definitely Spiritualist crusade. He as- 
serts, clearly, that “the dead are not dead, 
but alive,” and that we can communicate 
with them. 

The most arresting statement of either 
of these visitors is, perhaps, Maeterlinck’s 
reference, in his first address in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, to “Odic effluvia.” He 
says: 


“I must mention the peculiar manner in 
which science has analyzed its demonstra- 
tions, which may well prove the imperishable 
part of our own ego. I speak of mediumism 
and Spiritualism, and the discoveries of Aus- 
trian and German scientists—particularly the 


Austrian scientist's experiments in Odic 
effluvia. 

“The progress of official science is always 
slow. It took 150 years for Volta’s electricity 
to be recognized. It was nearly 150 years 
after Mesmer before mesmerism was studied 
and classified. 

“The Austrian, Reichenbach, rediscovered 
the living fire of Zoroaster, and he redis- 
covered the astral light. Ode is the magnetic 
fluid which emanates in uninterrupted waves 
from bodies. Reichenbach was first to dis- 
cover that ‘sensitive’ persons could see the 
effluvia in the dark. After experiments he 
proved that its power varied with the emo- 
tions and status of mind of the subjects. He 
found that it was of bluish color on the right 
side and yellowish red on the left. 

“Not only man, but animals, plants and 
minerals possess it. It can be photographed. 
It is magnetism as the occultists of every 
age and country always taught. These ema- 
nations show a fluid, which may be the source 
of the power used in table turning. The 
table moves only when the rays from the 
hands become powerful as they converge in 
the center. When the rays are extinguished 
the table stops or drops. 

“This Odic fluid can set in motion a clock 
in a sealed glass vessel. Jt can move a table 
weighing two hundred pounds. It may be 
attributed to the soul or the nerves, but it is 
of purely spiritual nature. The fluid can be 
collected and substances can be charged with 
it. A mesmerizer can infuse it into another 
or can transmit it into the body of a ‘sensi- 
tive.’ It cannot be destroyed. 

“A photographic plate was placed in the 
center of Odic fluid in an experiment. 
Scratches were made on the crossed hands 
of the subject, on the photographic plate. 
The subject, hurt, burst into tears, and 
scratches formed on his hands just as on the 
plate.” 


When asked if he believed in “Odic 
effluvia,” as Maeterlinck defines it, Sir 
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Oliver Lodge replied: “Mystics have their 
own language, and scientists have theirs. 
I have never gathered a test-tube of that 
divine liquid. But we are none of us in 
a position to deny the slightest evidence 
which may be offered at this momentous 
time.” 

In. further talks with newspaper cor- 
respondents and in his public lectures, Sir 
Oliver has outlined his Spiritualistic faith, 
He repeatedly speaks of his book, “Ray- 
mond,” in which he records his alleged 











SIR OLIVER LODGE, WITH HIS WIFE, ARRIVES IN 
AMERICA TO PREACH SPIRITUALISM 


conversations with his soldier-son, who 
was killed in 1915. He claims: “Raymond 
was pleased that I was going to America 
and thought I should do some good here.” 
Sir Oliver’s relation to other “spirits” is 
presented as a familiar one. “People say 
we have no right to summon these so- 
called dead,” he remarks, “but if they 
don’t want to come they simply don’t. The 
young fellows killed in the war are keen 
s to come and it is this that has roused such 
a wave of interest in the psychic subject. 
Old people do not come so 
much.” 
_ It is true, Sir Oliver con- 
cedes, that some spirits talk 
“rubbish”; they apparently find 
that necessary to the process of 
identifying themselves. Some 
few of them, however, talk phi- 
losophy and theology. From 
these he has gathered news of 
the future life. So far as he 
knows, there is no hell and his 
own mind is firmly set against 
any “place of permanent bad- 
ness.” He is equally in doubt 
as to the existence of a heaven. 
It is probable, he says, that we 
“go to our own grade,” death 
making no sudden change in 
our characters. The spirits 
‘who come when he calls them 
tell of “trees and flowers and 
animals.” The other side, Sir 
Oliver sometimes thinks, is “still 
this side seen from another 
point of view—it may be this 
same old world.” 

Sir Oliver is aware of the 
“subconscious mind” and. calls 
it “the dream stratum.” He re- 
gards it as the medium through 
which the spirits pass their mes- 
sages. He continues: 


“Ether permeates everything. 
The world moves through it, yet 
it makes no appeal to our senses. 
It unites atoms of matter so that 
everything I pick up has a mate- 
rial aspect and an ethereal aspect. 
What holds such things together? 


An informal picture of the famous English physicist who tells It is my theory that ether holds 


us that he and his wife have talked with their 


one. 


ead soldier-son, . 
and who assurcs us that the next world is very much like this them together. Matter wears out, 


but ether never. The ethier part 
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continues after we leave the material part be- 
hind in seventy odd years. That is what I 
consider to be the mechanism of survival.” 


All of which has gripped the public 
mind and has led to widespread comment. 
Sir Oliver has been greeted at almost 
all his public appearances by 
crowded houses. In_ several 
cities, assemblies of the clergy 
have gathered to hear and to 
question him. But, judging 
from the press comment which 
his visit evokes, he has not 
made many converts to Spiri- 
tualism. 

Scientists and psychologists 
in America are uniting to dis- 
credit as “totally unscientific 
and misleading” the belief in 
Spiritualism on the basis of the 
kinds of evidence cited by Sir 
Oliver Lodge, according to Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, who has 
occupied the chair of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Wis- 
consin since 1888. Professor 
Jastrow declared recently that 
among those interested in ofi- 
setting the “extravagant views” 
indorsed by Sir Oliver were 
Professors Thorndike and_ 
Woodworth of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Professor Witmer of 
Pennsylvania, Leuba of Bryn 
Mawr, Warren of Princeton, 
Watson of Johns Hopkins, 
Pillsbury of Michigan, Sea- 
shore of Iowa, Arps of Ohio, 
and other scholars. 

“It must not be supposed,” 
Professor Jastrow says, as 
quoted by the New York Times, 
“that the silence of American 
men of science in regard to 
the pronouncements of Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge implies any measure 
of approval of his conclusions 
as to the evidence for ‘sur- 
vival.’” He continues: 


the departed; the attempt to demonstrate 
the matter by knocks and raps and spirit 
forms and the revelations of mediums is an 
American invention, about seventy years old. 
Such phenomena have been repeatedly in- 
vestigated and have been universally found 
to be steeped in fraud and the tricks of a 





“The psychologists are called Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
upon to consider the irregular M. AND MADAME MAETERLINCK WATCHING THE 


habits of the mind. Through all 
the ages people have believed in 
the survival of the personality on America. 


SKY-SCRAPERS OF MANHATTAN 


A photograph taken on the steamer on which they arrived in 
Maeterlinck has been careful. to dissociate himself 


ee fad : . from Spiritualism as a movement, but his latest addresses and 
the basis of communications from essays are full of the language of Spiritualism. 
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dubious trade. They count upon the credulity 
of people when the wish to believe is strong.” 


The main reason why people believe in 
survival, Professor Jastrow says, is be- 
cause persons of distinction and sound 
training have indorsed the evidence. That 
is “the argument from prestige,” which 
naturally and properly has great weight. 
It is the deserved prestige of Sir Oliver 
Lodge as a physicist that carries over 
to his personal belief in the genuineness 
of spirit manifestations. “As a fact,” 
Professor Jastrow asserts, “the operations 
of his mind in the physical laboratory 
move in one manner, and in his reaction 
to the communications of mediums behave 
in altogether different .fashion. It is to- 
tally unwarranted: to-accredit his personal 
views with the weight af his reputation as 
a physicist.” The argument proceeds: 


“So far as psychologists of standing go, it 
may be said that with very few exceptions 
they have nothing but severe condemnation 
for the position which Sir Oliver takes in 
these matters. Naturally, few have been 
called upon to place their views on record. 
President G.-Stanley. Hall of Clark Univer- 
sity has investigated all sorts of mediums and 
finds fraud and deception, conscious or sub" 
conscious, everywhere. Professor Coover of 
Stanford University has .devoted years of 
patient investigation to the matter under the 
Stanford bequest for such research. His. 
conclusions are totally negative. 

“Nor must it be supposed that Sir Oliver 
has not been answered in his own country. 
Sir Edward Clodd, banker and anthropolo- 
gist, has devoted a volume to the complete 
refutation of such mystic views, and has 
called Sir Oliver to account for spreading 
darkness and superstition. 

“In the interests of social sanity as well as 
in the name of sound science, it is important 
to make it plain that the men of science, 
psychologists, and all others who have a con- 
cern for the logic of right thinking, regard 
the position of Sir Oliver as a personal mat- 
ter without scientific standing. For Sir 
Oliver as the representative of British science 
we have the most cordial welcome and re- 
spect; for the advocate of survival on evi- 
dence that is steeped in fraud and is full of 
childish irrelevance we cannot have any other 
feeling than that of the duty to counteract 
his: influence.” 


The Roman Catholic papers warn their 
readers against the Spiritualistic teach- 


ings of both Sir Oliver and of Maeter- 
linck. “It is inconceivable,” according to 
America, “that in his grief any Catholic 
should be led from the altar of God to 
altars set up by Spiritism.” 

The Christian Register, organ of the 
Unitarian Church, publishes a symposium 
of eight editors of religious papers, bear- 
ing on the general question of communi- 
cation with the spirit-world. Most of the 
answers are non-committal, thereby bring- 
ing the possibility within the confines of 
actual orthodox belief. None definitely 
affirms his belief in spirit communication. 

The Philadelphia Presbyterian sees real 
danger in Sir Oliver’s doctrines: 


“Dr. Lodge does nat deny God’s revelation, 
but he discards it. Herein is a pity. Ged 
has let down a ladder from heaven to earth, 
his own Son and his own Word. The angels 
eascend and descend upon it. He invites men 
also to go up this sure and perfect way, but 
they refuse. Sir Oliver is preparing for him- 
self and all who follow him, a great crash 
and a great loss even of life, while they re- 
ject Him who says: ‘I am the way and the 
life and the truth,’ ‘Whosoever cometh unto 
me shall be saved.’ The whole thing: is seri- 
ous and dangerous, and those that. are de- 
ceived ‘thereby are not wise.” 


Among secular papers we find the New 
York Evening Post affirming: “The labors 
of men like Lodge are a sincere effort to 
widen human knowledge; we should be 
glad that, if the field is to be entered, it 
should invite such trained minds.” 

The New York Times, however, is dis- 
trustful of the views of both Lodge and 
Maeterlinck. “There is probably no feat 
of the ‘spirit’ control,” it maintains, “that 
cannot be duplicated in the records of 
the merely psychologic researcher.” The 
same paper continues: 

“Many men, many minds. Some men and 
women are unhappy without an assurance of 
immortality which seems based upon ascer- 
tained fact. That is quite intelligibly human. 
To others, the permanence of the human 
spirit is a conviction so wonderful that 
mediumistic ‘rubbish’ can only belittle it, a 
conviction so sure that it does not need 
demonstration,” 

The Chicago Evening Post is alarmed 
by the idea of a general experimentation 
in Spiritualism, and thinks that the whole 
matter should be left to experts. 
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“WILDCAT CAMPAIGNING BY ECCLESIASTICS” 
DENOUNCED AS A TRAVESTY OF RELIGION 


OMETHING of a senSation in the 
S religious world has been catised by a 
recent sermon in which the Rev. Dr. 
George A. Gordon, of Old South Church, 
Boston, raises his voice against what he 
regards as a great peril to religion among 
us. He refers to c:nominational “drives” 
for million-dollar funds now being carried 
forward and he calls them “wildcat cam- 
paigning by ecclesiastics.” There are too 
many religious leaders at the present time, 
he asserts, who tend to regard the church 
as a field for enormous taxation, rather 
than as a moral and spiritual fellowship 
in which the pagan mind is changed into 
the Christian mind. They forget that “if 
the taxation becomes too heavy this*crea- 
tive fellowship will break down, its mem- 
bers will be dispersed and the church will 
become desolate.” Financial drives, Dr. 
Gordon proceeds, “have been upon us for 
a long time; they have been epidemic; 
they threaten to become chronic. And 
because the drive that could not be al- 
lowed to fail has succeeded, many drives, 
which unrevised have no right to succeed, 
have been and are being launched upon a 
long-suffering community. When good 
drives multiply too fast they are likely to 
destroy one another.” 

Dr. Gordon’s denunciation was evoked 
especially by the Congregationalist plan 
to raise $50,000,000 in the next five years. 
He characterizes it as “the boldest and 
most ruthless piece of autocracy I have 
ever known,” and says he is appalled by 
its magnitude and the secrecy with which 
it has been devised. He makes the fur- 
ther comment: 


“All the money in the world by itself can- 
not save a single soul. All the poverty in 
the world by itself cannot keep a soul from 
God. Primarily and everlastingly, the church 
is the creative center of the divine energy 
that affects the character and transforms the 
lives of human beings. The money power 
of the church is secondary, and wholly sub- 
ordinate. Only as that money power trusts 
not in itself, but in the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, and in the Eternal Spirit, will it in 
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THE LEADER OF CONGREGATIONALISM 
IN AMERICA 
Dr. George A. Gordon, of Old South Church, 
Boston, raises his voice against the present ten- 
dency to regard the church as a field for 
enormous taxation, rather than as a moral and 
spiritual fellowship. 


. 
any way change for the better the face of 
human society. 

“The statement of a _ multi-millionaire, 
made a few years ago in my presence, that 
the question of the conversion of the world 
to Christ was, after all, simply a question of 
money, I call a superlative blasphemy. 

“Forget or ignore the'creative moral call- 
ing of the church, its: spiritual mission, its 
human friendships and consolations and re- 
gard it primarily as a promising field for 
taxation to promote plans about which it 
has never been consulted, and you do much 
toward the dismissal from its fellowship of 
wise men and women; you do much toward 
placing it in the hands of impotent fanatics.” 
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In the face of Congregationalists who 
regard the new Scheme as a splendid piece 
of idealism, Dr. Gordon says: 


“Idealism is a serious attempt to under- 
stand reality. This scheme does not take 
into account the limitation in résources of 
our churches; it does not distinguish the 
possible from the impossible; it does not 
discern the probable and likely in the pres- 
even more unwise. The answer here is in 
wrought by a highly inflamed fancy, laudable 
enough in its motive, and interesting enough 
on paper, but out of all contact with the real 
life of our people. .Nor does it help the 
matter to say that.similar, and even more 
ambitious, schemes have been devised by the 
Methodists, and that plans. equally out of 
keeping with fact -have been elaborated by 
Baptists, Presbyterians and Episcopalians. 
One group of unwise men does not gain ac- 
quittal by. naming other groups equally. or 
even more unwise. The answer here is in 
the grave question of Bishop Butler: May 
not a whole nation go mad? ... 

“The idea that stands.as the background 
of my remarks is the too exhilarated mind of 
our people, the unthinking speed at which 
they are living, their forgetfulness of eco- 
nomic law, and the inVitation thus issued to 
a business crash in the not distant future. 


We are not to-day a rich people; we are 
poorer than we have been for many years. 
High prices mean inadequate production, 
scarcity of the things upon which we live. 
Currency is not wealth, but commodity; cir- 
culating medium, whether paper or coin, is 
not wealth, but food, clothing and homes. 
Till you multiply these things, alf the cur- 
rency in the world will not make the Nation 
richer, The simple truth is that as a people 
we are poorer than we have been at any 
time in the last thirty years. If production 
does not increase, and if speculation goes on 
at its present rate, nothing can prevent the 
advent of an industrial judgment day.” 


The Boston Congregationalist finds Dr. 
Gordon’s statement exaggerated and ac- 
cuses him of speaking “without adequate 
knowledge.” The Philadelphia Presby- 
terian, however, shares his view. “If we 
go on at the present reckless rate,” it 
asks,*“what must the outcome be?” It 
adds: “In the sky of modern Protestant- 
ism a portentous cloud rises above the 
horizon, showing the pride of big money, 
mighty organization arid low spirituality. 
This cloud is already larger than a man’s 
hand.” 





OUR “ENTHUSIASTIC 


DEGENERATION” EX- 


POSED BY A HARVARD PROFESSOR 


N a book entitled “Rousseau and Ro- 

manticism” (Houghton, Mifflin), which 

is arousing widespread comment on 
both sides of the Atlantic and which one 
critic calls the most thought-provoking 
work of its kind yet produced in America, 
Irving Babbitt, Professor of French Lit- 
erature in Harvard University, castigates 
contemporary intellectual life. The title 
of the book only faintly conveys its sig- 
nificance. For more than a decade Pro- 
fessor Babbitt has been formulating and 
defending the striking thesis that Western 
civilization since Rousseau, and largely 
through his influence, has been under- 
going an “enthusiastic degeneration.” In 
“Literature and the American College,” 
published in 1908, he discussed the educa- 
tional aspects of this degeneration. In 
“The New Laokoon” (1910) he related 
to the same source what he characterized 


as the present confusion of the arts. © In 
“The Masters of Modern French Criti- 
cism” (1912) he developed his thesis with 
reference to the main current of French 
thought in the nineteenth century. The 
new volume clinches the argument by 
comparing the emotional consequences 
of the romantic movement in Germany, 
France and England from the time of 
Rousseau onward. 

In attacking romanticism, Professor 
Babbitt admits that he is dealing with 
one of the fundamental human _ instincts. 
“The uncultivated human imagination in 
all times and places,” he says, “is roman- 
tic... . It hungers for the thrilling and 
the marvelous and is, in short, incurably 
melodramatic. . . . All children, nearly 
all women and the vast majority of men 
have, always been, are and probably al- 
ways will be romantic.” Within proper 
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limits, romanticism is desirable 
and necessary. But in recent 
timeg, the romantic movement, 
allied with naturalism and with 
the tendency to “infinite expan- 
sion” that inevitably accompa- 
nies romanticism, has been car- 
ried to such extremes that, in 
Professor Babbitt’s judgment, 
it threatens to undermine the 
very foundation of society. He 
points to “the irresponsible 
quest for thrills that has marked 
the past century”; to our moral 
indolence, and, above all, to 
the “crowning stupidity of the 
ages”—the Great War. “No 
more delirious spectacle,” he 
writes, “has ever been witnessed 
than that of hundreds of mil- 
lions of human beings using a 
vast machinery of scientific ef- 
ficiency to turn life into a hell 
for one another. It is hard to 
avoid concluding that we are 
living in a world that has gone 
wrong on first principles, a 
world that, in spite of all the 
warnings of the past, has al- 
lowed itself to be caught once 
more in the terrible naturalistic 
trap.” 

Professor Babbitt’s argument 
hinges on the reality of a dual 


tence of a “law for man” and 
of a “law for things.” As Emerson ex- 
presses it: 


There are two laws discrete 

Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


The curse of our age, according to Pro- 
fessor Babbitt, is that we constantly tend 
to identify the law of nature with the law 
of man. 

Rousseau’s writings are full of this kind 
of identification and they have penetrated 
to every country. The essence of his 
gospel is the “return to nature.” In the 
“Social Contract,” which opens with the 
words, “Man is born free and everywhere 
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THE FOE OF ROMANTICISM 


Prof. Irving Babbitt, of Harvard University, has written four 
° ri . : books to combat what he regards as the supreme curse of our ace. 
constitution in man, the ecxis- We need, he says, not 


“ 


self-expression,”’ but self-control. 


he is in chains,” he applies his naturalistic 
philosophy to social affairs. In “The New 
Heldisa” and in his “Confessions” he 
glorifies sexual passion. In,“Emile” he 
defends the natural virtue of the child. 
His tendency everywhere is to regard vir- 
tue and primitive desire as much the same 
thing. 

The trail of Rousseau’s influence may 
be traced through our greatest modern 
writers. Professor Babbitt refers to Shel- 
ley as “perhaps the most purely Rous- 
seauistic of the English romantic poets,” 
and finds Rousseauistic and primitivistic 
elements at the heart of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. Both Shelley and Wordsworth, he 
points out, were at first filled with hopes 
of revolutionizing society, and later passed 
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through phases of “elegiac disillusion” 
when the gap between reclity and their 
ideals refused to be bridged. The disre- 
spectful spirit in which Professor Babbitt 
handles not only Shelley and Wordsworth, 
but Walt Whitman, James Russell Lowell, 
Coleridge and even Robert Browning, is 
illustrated in the following passage: 


“One of the reasons why pantheistic rev- 
ery has been so povular is that it seems to 
offer a painless substitute for genuine spiri- 
tual effort. In its extreme exponents, a 
Rousseau or a Walt Whitman, it amounts 
to a sort of ecstatic animality that sets up as 
a divine illumination. Even in its milder 
forms it encourages one to assume a tone of 
consecration in speaking of experiénces that 
are esthetic rather than truly religous. ‘ "Tis 
only heaven that’s given away,’ sings Lowell; 
‘'Tis only God may be had for the asking.’ 
God and heaven are accorded by Lowell with 
such strange facility because he ident:fes 
them with the luxurious enjoyment of a 
‘day in June.’. When pushed to a certain 
point the nature cult always tends towards 
sham spirituality. 


Oh, World as God hzs made it 
—All is beauty. 
And knowing this is love, and 
Love is duty. 

“It seems to follow from these verses of 
Browning, perhaps the most flaccid spiritu- 
ally in the English language, that to go out 
and mix one’s self up with the landscape is 
the same as doing one’s duty. As a method 
of salvation, this is even easier and more 
esthetic than that of the Ancient Mariner, 
who, it will be remembered, is relieved of 
the burden of his transgression by admiring 
the color of water-snakes !” 


This is only a beginning. Through 
long and closely-argued chapters, Pro- 
fessor Babbitt proceeds to a dethronement 
of almost all our modern literary idols. 
Blake, Byron, Wilde, Ruskin, Poe, Baude- 
laire, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand, Nietz- 
sche, Tolstoy, Bergson and Maeterlinck 
are a few of the men he assails. He calls 
them all “false prophets.” He accuses 
‘hem all of debasing the spiritual cur- 
rency of the race by trying to “convert 
righteousness into self-righteousness” and 
hy making “self-expression and not self- 
control” the main objective. 

“Perhaps all other evils in life may be 


reduced to the failure to check that some- 
thing in man that is reaching out for more 
and ever for more,” Professor Babbitt 
exclaims. Until this “lust for power” is 
overcome, he sees little hope for real 
progress. Buddha, Confucius and Christ 
agree with Aristotle in proclaiming “de- 
corum and the law of measure.” In all 
ages the wisest men have been aware of a 
center above and apart from the flux of 
things and have related their efforts to it. 
The instrument with which Professor 
Babbitt would destroy romanticism is 
the philosophy of humanism. Against the 
seductive jdea of sentimental effusion, he 
sets the tonic and astringent idea of 
“ethical work.” It is better, he thinks, to 
escape from the boredom of life after the 
fashion of Edison than after the fashion 
of Baudelaire. He continues: 


“To impose the yoke of one’s human self 
upon one’s temperamental self is, in the 
Aristotelian sense, to work: All types of 
temperamentalists, on the other hand, are, 
from the human point of view, passive. The 
happiness that they crave is a passive happi- 
ness. A man may pursue power with the 
energy of a Napoleon and yet remain eth- 
ically passive. He may absorb whole ency- 
clopedias and remain ethically passive. He 
may expand his sympathies until, like Schil- 
ler, he is ready to ‘bestow a kiss upon the 
whole world’ and yet remain ethically pas- 
sive. A man ceases to be ethically passive 
only when he begins to put the brake on 
temperament and impulse, and in the same 
degree he tends to become ethically efficient.” 


All this evokes the enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of Prof. Stuart P. Sherman, of 
the University of Illinois, whose recent 
essays inculcate the same message. Pro- 
fessor Sherman, writing in the New York 
Evening Post, declares: “As a study in 
comparative literature this work is be- 
yond question the most thought-provoking 
yet produced in America. As an exposi~ 


tion of critical humanism it furnishes a’ 


philosophical basis for the spiritual and 
moral reconstruction which must precede 
any genuine literary renascence.” 

On the other hand, William A. Nitze, 
speaking for the artist in the Dial, criti- 
cizes Professor Babbitt for his failure to 
distinguish between romanticism as an 
ethical system and romanticism as an art. 
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MOTHERS AND BABIES 375 


AMERICAN WOMEN URGED TO VOTE FOR 
STATE PROTECTION OF MOTHERHOOD 


OUR million women voters in 1916 

were able, by concerted action, to 

make the national Woman Suffrage 
amendment a political issue in the last 
Presidential election, with the result that 
it has lately been passed by Congress. 
Can fifteen million women voters in the 
present year be persuaded to unite in be- 
half of governmental protection of ma- 
ternity and infancy? Anne Martin, the 
Woman Suffrage leader of Nevada, raises 
the question in Good Housekeeping and 
urges that a movement be started to edu- 
scate American public opinion in the mat- 
ter. It seems that. Jeannette Rankin in- 
troduced in the Sixty-fifth Congress a bill 
providing for “instruction in the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy” and for “proper 
care of maternity and infancy in rural 
districts,” but that it died through lack of 
public interest. A new bill has been in- 
troduced in the Sixty-sixth Congress by 
Senator Sheppard, of Texas. It is spon- 
sored by Julia Lathrop, of the Children’s 
Bureau, and approved by the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, of New York. Miss Mar- 
tin calls it “the most far-reaching con- 
servation measure before the American 
people.” Good Housekeeping expresses 
its interest in the following terms: 


“Last year our government spent $47,- 
000,000 to protect farmers against avoidable 
losses of hogs, corn and cattle. In the same 
period it spent, in an effort to prevent the 
avoidable loss of mothers and babies, just 
$47,000,000 less. And we lost 250,000 babies, 
and nearly 23,000 mothers died in childbirth. 
Such discrimination in favor of hogs and 
corn should cease. A bill now before Con- 
gress (Senate Bill 3259; House Bill 10925) 
will stop it if it is enacted into law. The 
bill is sponsored by the Children’s Bureau; 
it is a good bill and should pass.” 


Investigations carried on by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in rural areas in Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas, North Carolina and Montana 
have revealed a higher maternal mortal- 
ity rate than in the United States as a 
whole. “The rural districts,” Miss Mar- 
tin observes, “are in the greatest need of 


help.” Imagination easily supplies pic- 
tures of women who have no trained at- 
tendance of any kind at the births of their 
babies; who are compelled to work until 
the last moment before a birth and who 
are expected to resume work in their 
households within two or three weeks 
after a birth. 

The bill introduced by Senator Shep- 
pard and seconded by Representative 
Towner in the House is entitled “A Bill 
for the Public Protection of Maternity 
and Infancy, and Providing a Method of 
Cooperation between the Government of 
the United States and the Several States.” 
Unlike Miss Rankin’s bill, it furnishes 
help to mothers in industrial, as well as in 
rural, districts—to all mothers, in fact. It 
creates a Federal Board of Maternal and 
Infant Hygiene, consisting of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who shall be chairman, the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, who shall 
be the executive officer, the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States Public Health 
Service and the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. The Federal Board 
is to act through State boards appointed 
by the various legislatures. The benefits 
extended are of two kinds. First, popular 
instruction in the hygiene of infancy and 
maternity and related subjects is to be 
supplied through public health nurses and 
consultation centers, and through qualified 
lecturers in extension courses. Second, 
medical and nursing care for mothers and 
infants at home or at a hospital, when nec- 
essary, will be supplied. ° 

Practically all the leading countries, 
with the exception of the United States, 
now furnish some kind of government aid 
to mothers. Germany, in 1884, was the 
first to initiate legislation of this sort; 
Austria and Hungary soon followed. 
Italy and New Zealand took action in 
1910, Great Britain in 1911, Russia, 
Sweden and Australia in 1912, France in 
1913. “When it is squarely presented to 
them,” Miss Martin concludes, “Ameri- 
can women voters will unite upon this 
great human issue. They. will insist that 
Congress take instant action.” 
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THE “RED ARK” AND THE PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


} LIVELY controversy, of which the 
reverberations are still being felt, 
was precipitated when the Rev. Dr. 

Percy Stickney Grant, rector of the 
Church of the Ascension in lowcr Fifth 
Avenue, New York, linked, in caustic 
comment, the names of the Pilgrim ship, 
the Mayflower, and the “Red Ark,” the 
Buford. Dr. Grant has been known for 
a long time as a man of radical sym- 
pathies. Ten years ago he associated 
with himself as assistant rector Alexan- 
der Irvine, a Christian Socialist, whose. 
views proved too extreme for the con- 
gregation. More recently, he published a 
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THE NEW PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL BISHOP OF 


NEW YORK 


Bishop Charles Sumner Burch is anxious to make it clear that 
“the spirit of Socialism, Bolshevism or any other ism does not 


exist in this Church.” 


book, “Fair Play for the Workers,” which 
one critic reviewed under the title: “A 
Fifth Avenue Bolshevik.” On Sunday 
evenings it has been his custom to con- 
duct a Public Forum at which all views, 
including the most radical, have been 
heard. On last Christmas Day he allowed 
his parish-house to be used as a rallying- 
place for men and women who marched 
up Fifth Avenue, carrying banners in 
behalf of “political prisoners” in Amer- 
ica. When the “Red Ark” set sail for 
Russia on December 21, carrying Emma 
Goldman, Alexander Berkman and 247 
other radicals, he made a bitter protest 
against the policy of deporta- 
tion as unjust and un-Amer- 
ican and came into conflict 
with his Bishop, Charles Sum- 
ner Burch. 

There have been several 
versions of the exact words 
that Dr. Grant used on® this 
occasion, but it seems fairly 
well established that he called 
attention to the fact that the 
sailing of the Buford had oc- 
curred on the three hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of 
the Mayflower. He suggested 
that there was a striking simi- 
larity between the two voy- 
ages. He pointed out that in 
the one case as in the other, 
men and women had been 
“harried from the land,” to 
quote the phrase of King 
James, because their opinions 
were distasteful to govern- 
mental authorities. For this 
reason, Dr. Grant continued, 
“the sailing of the ‘Ark’ will 
take an equally important 
place in American history 
(with that of the Mayflower). 
To send three hundred or 
three hundred thousand men 
away and try thus to stop the 
growth of ideas is not going 
to be successful. It is a fruit- 
ful and successful method for 
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DR. GRANT PROTESTS AGAINST DEPORTATION 77 


advertizing a cause and en- 
listing friends. It levels dis- 
credit on the much-boasted 
American ideal of free speech. 
There have left our shores 
three hundred ambassadors to 
disseminate hatred to Amer- 
ica. If the government is 
adopting a wholesale policy of 
deporting every one who is 
noi satisfied with it, there will 
be a lot of arks busy with a 
passenger-list much greater 
than three hundred.” 

One result of this utter- 
ance was severe criticism by 
brother -clergymen. Another 
was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of the vestrymen of the 
Church of the Ascension to 
make a report on Dr. Grant’s 
acts and utterances to the 
Bishop of his diocese. The 
conduct of the Public Forum 
and the use of the parish- 
house, as well as the comment 
on the Buford and the May- 
flower, became subjects of 
public discussion, and soon the ff 
Bishop was heard from. He 
wrote to Dr. Grant: “I have 
found myself increasingly re- 
gretting the fact that the gen- 
eral public, and in particular 
the adherents of the Episcopal Church, 
should have had cause to question your 
loyalty to the Church or your advocacy 
of socialistic or radical tendencies.” He 
went on to say: 

“I do not question the right of yourself 
and your vestry to use the parish-house of 
the Church of the Ascension as a forum, but 
I do solemnly protest against the use of the 
consecrated building, dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God, as a meeting-place for 
a forum, to which are not infrequently in- 
vited as speakers men who do not believe 
in God, who professedly are opposed to the 
government, clearly showing their irrever- 
ence for constituted authority. I maintain 
that such use of the consecrated church is 
in distinct contravention of the plainly ex- 
pressed terms and implication and spirit of 
the instrument of donation, of the act of 
consecration and of the usages of this church, 
which is a church of law and order.” 


THE RECTOR OF THE CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION 


As a result of his radical views, Dr. Percy Stickney Grant has 
been in conflict with Bishop Burch. He declares that the de- 
—. of radicals, as exemplified in the recent sailing of the 

wford, is unjust and un-American. 





Dr. Grant was willing to compromize 
in the matter of the Public Forum by al- 
lowing the Bishop to pass upon the quali- 
fications of all speeches in advance and 
by cutting out “after-talks” ang objection- 
able questions from the audience. But he 
refused to retract his remarks regarding 
the Buford and the Mayflower. In a 
lengthy statement published in the New 
York Evening Post he reinforced his ear- 
lier sentiments as follows: 


“I am afraid I am an old-fashioned Amet- 
ican and look at present doings by the light 
of the past... . 

“T believe that America generally (at any 
rate, the people) were shocked at the depor- 
tation on Mayflower Day. Many said noth- 
ing, because it seemed carried out by due 
process of law, and also because the parties 
put on board the Buford were depicted in 
blackest colors. 
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“I am not persuaded of the wisdom of 
deportation by being told the men were an- 
archists, just as I am not. persuaded that 
burning at the stake is a civilized punishment 
when I am told that the victim was a mur- 
derer. Whatever the aliens have done, de- 
portation is an incredibly un-American treat- 
ment. 

“In considering deportation, I am not pri- 
marily concerned with what the Russians did 
or tried to do to Americans. The criminal 
law can attend to that, as it did when Berk- 
man shot Mr. Frick. I am concerned with 
what Americans are doing to Russians. If 
the courts find crime, then give prison sen- 
tences of 100 years, electrocute, hang. As 
a form of punishment, deportation is not in 
accord with the spirit of American institu- 
tions. Personally, I am as much for law 
and order as any Presidential candidate. I 
abhor force and violence. I cannot with 
satisfaction view the lobbies in Washington 
conducted by the American Federation of 
Labor. On the contrary, I would demand a 
responsible political organizationsto settle 
industrial problems and to get new ideas 
upon the statute books. Moreover, I so 
keenly support the rights of property that I 


*% 


would have paid for every slave and for 
every distillery and brewery. But no matter 
how old-fashioned our Americanism may 
be, it is not served, in my opinion, by in- 
justice or inhumanity.” 


The organ of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in New York, The Churchman, 
supports Dr. Grant in this controversy 
and pays him a handsome tribute as “the 
only clergyman in America who publicly 
rebuked the unfairness of some of the 
methods by which aliens were recently ar- 
rested, tried and deported.” 

Dr. Grant’s attitude also finds vindica- 
tion in a recent manifesto signed by five 
Protestant Episcopal Bishops and by six- 
teen other divines of national reputation 
protesting against the deportation of men 
without trial, repressive legislation pend- 
ing before Congress, the suspension of the 
Socialist members of the New York Leg- 
islature and similar “evidences of an ex- 
cited mood on the part of many of our 
people.” 





LIBERTY AND THE NEWS—A PLEA FOR 
THE SACRED FACT 


stract “liberties” and “opinions” 

that they often forget that there 
can be neither liberty nor opinion worthy 
of the names unless they are based on cor- 
rect information. So Walter Lippmann, 
of the editorial staff of the New Republic, 
reminds us in the Atlantic Monthly. The 
basic problem of democracy, he says, is 
the protection of the sources of its opin- 
ion. “Everything else depends upon it.” 
And since the overwhelming majority 
get their opinions from newspapers, this 
means, predominantly, the protection of 
the press. 

At the present time, Mr. Lippmann as- 
serts, the news of the day as it reaches 
the newspapers is . medley of fact, propa- 
ganda, rumor, suspicion, clues, hopes and 
fears. 

“The world about which each man is sup- 
posed to have opinions has become so com- 
plicated as to defy his powers of understand- 
ing. What he knows of events that matter 


Miss have argued so long about ab- 


enormously to him, the purposes of govern- 
ments, the aspirations of peoples, the strug- 
gle of classes, he knows at second, third or 
fourth hand. He cannot go and see for 
himself. Even the things that are near to 
him have become too involved for his judg- 
ment. I know of no man, even among those 
who devote all of their time to watching 
public affairs, who can even pretend to keep 
track, at the same time, of his city govern- 
ment, his state government, Congress, the 
departments, the industrial situation, and the 
rest of the world. What men who make the 
study of politics a vocation cannot do, the 
man who has an hour a day for newspapers 
and talk cannot possibly hope to do. He 
must seize catchwords and headlines or 
nothing. 

“This vast elaboration of the subject- 
matter of politics is the root of the whole 
problem. News comes from a distance; it 
comes helter-skelter, in inconceivable con- 
fusion; it deals with matters that are not 
easily understood; it arrives and is assimi- 
lated by busy and tired people who must take 
what is given to them,” : 
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THE BASIC PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


- 


To talk of “liberty” in such 
an atmosphere is, in Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s view, to make a travesty 
of the word. 

There can be no liberty, he 
insists, for a community which 
lacks the information by which 
to detect lies. For even tho 
we grant that the world is best 
served by the liberty of all 
opinion, the plain fact is that 
men are too busy and too much 
concerned to fight more than 
spasmodically for such liberty. 
When freedom of opinion is 
revealed as freedom of error, 
illusion and misinterpretation, 
it is virtually impossible to stir 
up much interest in its behalf, 
It is,as Mr.Lippmann says, “the 
thinnest of all abstractions and 
an over-refinement of mere in- 
tellectualism.” But people, wide 
circles of people, are aroused 
when their curiosity is balked. 
“The desire to know, the dislike 
of being deceived and made 
game of, is a really powerful 
motive, and it is that motive 
that can best be enlisted in the 
cause of freedom.” 

In this view, liberty is “the 
name we give to measures by 
which we protect and increase 
the veracity of the information 
upon which we act.” It is sup- 
ported by truth and candor, 
and it rests on the sacred fact. 
There have been times, Mr. Lippmann 
observes, when it has been necessary to 
create new forms of journalism, such as 
the national monthly, the critical weekly, 
the circular, the paid advertizement of 
ideas, in order to change an emphasis 
which had become obsolete and habit- 
ridden; but much can be done with the 
existing news-structure. Mr. Lippmann 
makes three definite suggestions with a 
view to fixing personal responsibility for 
the truthfulness of news. The first is 
that every article in a newspaper, if not 
signed, should be documented, and false 
documentation should be illegal. Second: 
“An item of news should always state 


its news. 
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HE STAKES HIS FAITH ON FACTS, RATHER THAN 


OPINIONS 


Walter Lippmann, of the editorial staff of The New Republic, 
declares that the basic problem of democracy is the proteetion of 


“Everything else depends upon it.” 


whether it is received from,one of the 
great news-agencies, or from a reporter, 
or from a press-bureau.” Third: “Par- 
ticular emphasis should be put on mark- 
ing news supplied by bureaus, 
whether they are labeled ‘Geneva,’ or 
‘Stockholm,’ or ‘El Paso.’” Mr. Lipp- 
mann proceeds: 


press 


“The law of libel is a clumsy and expensive 
instrument, and rather useless to private in 
dividuals or weak organizations, because of 
the gentlemen's agreement which obtains in 
the newspaper world. After all, the remedy 
for libel is not money damages, but an un- 
doing of the injury. Would it be possible, 
then, to establish courts of honor in which 
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publishers should be compelled to meet their 
accusers and, if found guilty of misrepresen- 
tation, ordered to publish the correction in 
the particular form and with the prominence 
specified by the finding of the court? I do 
not know. Such courts might prove to be a 
great nuisance, consuming time and energy 
and attention, and offering too free a field 
for individuals with a persecution mania. 

“Perhaps a procedure could be devised 
which would eliminate most of these incon- 
veniences. Certainly it would be a great gain 
if the accountability of publishers could be 
increased. They exercise more power over 
the individual than is healthy, as everybody 
knows who has watched the yellow press 
snooping at keyholes and invading the privacy 
of helpless men and women. Even more im- 
portant than this, is the utterly reckless 
power of the press in dealing with news 
vitally affecting the friendship of peoples. 
In a Court of Honor, possible perhaps only 
in Utopia, voluntary associations working 
for decent relations with other peoples might 
hale the jingo and the subtle propagandist 
before a tribunal, to prove the reasonable 
truth of his assertion or endure the humilia- 
tion of publishing. prominently a finding 
against his character.” 


Passing on to speak of the need of “dis- 
interested reporting,” Mr. Lippmann asks 
the question: How far can we go in turn- 
ing newspaper enterprize from a haphaz- 
ard trade into a disciplined profession? 
He replies: 


“Quite far, I imagine, for it is altogether 
unthinkable that a society like ours should 
remain forever dependent upon untrained 
accidental witnesses. It is no answer to say 
that there have been in the past, and that 
there are now, first-rate correspondents. Of 
course there are. Men like Brailsford, Ou- 
lahan, Gibbs, Lawrence, Swope, , Strunsky, 
Draper, Hard, Dillon, Lowry, Levine, Ac- 
kerman, Ray Stannard Baker, Frank Cobb, 
know their way about in this world. But 
they are eminences on a rather flat plateau. 
The run of the news is handled by men of 
much smaller caliber. It is handled by such 
men because reporting is not a dignified pro- 
fession for which men will invest the time 
and cost of an education, but an underpaid, 
insecure, anonymous form of drudgery, con- 
ducted on catch-as-catch-can principles. 
Merely to talk about the reporter in terms 
of his real importance to civilization will 
make newspaper-men laugh. Yet reporting 
is a post of peculiar honor. Observation 
must precede every other activity, and the 


public cbserver (that is, the reporter) is a 
man of critical value. No amount of money 
or effort spent in fitting the right men for 
this work could possibly be wasted, for the 
health of society depends upon the quality 
of the information it receives.” 


The really important point to be empha- 
sized in this entire matter is the creation 
of a new attitude toward “facts.” We 
need to appreciate, as Mr. Lippmann puts 
it, that “the task of selecting and order- 
ing the news is one of the truly sacred 
and priestly offices in a democracy.” For 
“the newspaper is in all literalness the 
bible of democracy, the book out of which 
a people determines its conduct. It is the 
only serious book most people read. It 
is the only book they read every day.” 
Mr. Lippmann’s final word is this: 


“I am convinced that we shall accomplish 
more by fighting for truth than by fighting 
for our theories. It is a better loyalty. It is 
a humbler one, but it is also more irresistible. 
Above all, it is education. For the real 
enemy is ignorance, from which all of 
us, conservative, liberal and revolutionary, 
suffer. If our effort is concentrated on our 
desires—be it our desire to have and to hold 
what is good, our desire to remake peacefully, 
or our desire to transform suddenly—we 
shall divide hopelessly and irretrievably. We 
must go back of our opinions to the neutral 
facts for unity and refreshment of spirit. 
To deny this, it seems to me, is to claim 
that the mass of men is impervious to edu- 
cation, and to deny that is to deny the pos- 
tulate of democracy, and to seek salvation 
in a dictatorship. There is, I am con- 
vinced, nothing but misery and confusion 
that way. But I am equally convinced that 
democracy will degenerate into this dictator- 
ship either of the Right or of the Left, if 
it does not become genuinely self-governing. 
That means, in terms of public opinion, a 
resumption of that contact between beliefs 
and realities which we have been losing 
steadily since the small-town democracy was 
absorbed into the Great Society... : 

“We cannot fight the untruth which en- 
velops us by parading our opinions. We 
can do it only by reporting the facts, and 
we do not deserve to win if the facts are 
against us.... 

“We shall advance when we have learned 
humility; when we have learned to seek 
truth, to reveal it and publish it; when we 
care more for that than for the privilege of 
arguing about ideas in a fog of uncertainty.” 
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THE SOPHISTICATED SAVAGERY OF 
PAUL GAUGUIN 


N* one can read Paul Gauguin’s own He met with a staggering disappointment. 





words,* asserts Herbert S. Gorham His pictures were the result of all he had 

in the N. Y. Sun, without, an acute absorbed of tropical freedom and were 
realization of the injury done him by W. condemned as revolting art. But the nos- 
Somerset Maugham. “If,as Mr. Maugham talgia for Tahiti grew unbearable. He 
appears to have admitted, the Strickland sold everything and made a final adieu 
of ‘The Moon and Sixpence’ is meant to to our Occidental civilization. It was on 
stand for the figure of the French artist, the eve of this second voyage, Willis 
it also stands for one of the greatest cal-. Steell informs the readers of the N. Y. 
umnies of modern letters. The conception Sun, that Charles Morice proposed that 
of the English writer is vigorous; an as- they collaborate on “Noa Noa.” The 
tonishing consistency and surface verisi- artist joyfully accepted this idea and sent 
militude animate it. But itis far from ex- back scraps of manuscript, which Morice 
pressing Gauguin as we now, from his claims to have turned into French, Now, 
own words, know Gauguin to have been.” translated into English, the book appeals 
Gauguin left a wife and five children in to such critics as Mr. Gorham as another 
France to bury himself in Tahiti, to sat- “golden book of sound and sense.” “Noa 
urate himself in “savagery.” 


’ “There is nothing in my works of art 
which does not reveal myself, despite my- 
self, as a savage. That is why they are in- 
imitable. The work of a man is the explana- 
tion of that man... . 

“It was so simple to paint what I saw, to 
paint without color relations, to put a red 
line next a ‘blue if I saw it there. I was in 
the glow of light, saturated inside and out by 
light; why hesitate to put all this golden glow 
into my pictures? .... 

“These savages have told me how to know 
myself better; they have taught me the vraie 
verity. All that I have learned from others 
bores me, and if it be true that I know but 
little still, I prefer that little which is myself. 
Who knows but that this little, when it is 
exploited by others, may become a great 
thing? How many years it required to create 
an appearance of movement!” 








Gauguin returned to Paris with the : 4 
treasures of his first sojourn in Tahiti. AS HE SAW HIMSELF 


angelica With Cezanne and Van Gogh, Ga was one 

“Noa Noa: By Paul Gaw Translated by of the three dominant aorenmalinion we 7 new 
the French by:C. F. Theis. ow ‘York: Nicholas F. aths for modern art. He was the son of a Breton 
Brown. ather and a Creole mother. 
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YOUTH BETWEEN TWO GIRLS 


Here is one of the Tahitian paintings of Gauguin, revealing the decorative grandeur and expressive 
simplicity of primitive art, with an almost archaic monumentality of design. 


Noa” is the story of two years in Tahiti. 
Says Mr. Gorham: 


“Noa noa in Tahitian dialect means fra- 
grant, and that is what the book undoubtedly 
is. It is as fragrant as the tiaré, the gar- 
denia of the South Seas. It is redolent of 
the primitive freshness of the island; lumi- 
nous with colorful forests and long sea 
beaches under the sun. The liquid syllables 
of the Tahitian vahinas stream on its lei- 
surely moving tide. Seeking the essence of 
color and line, Gauguin instinctively selected 
the last remaining corner of the world where 
it could be found.” 


Gauguin vividly depicts the problem of 
the overcivilized and sophisticated Euro- 
pean adapting himself to life in primitive 
Tahiti. At first he was lonely, the night 
silences oppressed him. He could not es- 
tablish contact with the natives. If he 
could earn a precarious living in Paris, 
even that seemed impossible in Tahiti. 


“By the second day I had exhausted my 
provisions. What to do? I had imagined 


that with money I would be able to find all 
that was necessary for life. I was deceived. 
Once beyond the threshold of the city we 
must turn to Nature in order to live. She 
is rich, she is generous, she refuses to no 
one who will ask his share of her treasures 
of which he has inexhaustible reserves in the 
trees, in the mountains, in the sea. But one 
must know how to climb the tall trees, how 


. to go into the mountains, in order to return 


weighted down with heavy booty, One must 
know how to catch fish, and how to dive to 
tear loose the shellfish so firmly attached to 
stones at the bottom of the sea. One must 
know how, one must be able to do things. 
Here was I, a civilized man, distinctly in- 
ferior in these things to the savages. I en- 
vied them. I looked at their happy, peaceful 
life round about me, making no further 
effort than was essential for their daily needs, 
without the least care about money. To 
whom were they to sell when the gifts of 
Nature were within the reach of everyone? 
There I was sitting with empty stomach on 
the threshold of my hut, sadly considering 
my state, and thinking of the unforeseen, 
perhaps insurmountable, obstacles which Na- 
ture has created for her protection and placed 
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between herself and him who comes from a 
civilized world, when I saw a native gather- 
ing and calling out something to me.” 


This was.a-friendly call. The natives 
taught. Gauguin their secrets of living, 
and he came to the conclusion that he, 
after all, was the true “savage.” In “Noa 
Noa” he presents this point of view with 
all his power as one of the truly great 
modern artists. These pages’are at times 
realistic, at times saturated with a deeply 
religious mysticism. Here Paul Gauguin 
parts company with Mr. Maugham’s boor- 
ish and brutal genius, especially in pas- 
sages like this one, when the Erenchman 
wrote: 


“Above all, they have taught me to know 
myself better; they have told me the deepest 
truth. 

“Was this thy secret, thou mysterious 
world? OQ mysterious world of all light, 
thou hast made a light shine within me, and 
I have grown in admiration of thy antique 
beauty, which is the immemorial youth of 
nature. I have become better for having un- 
derstood and having loved thy human soul— 


a flower which has ceased to bloom and 
whose fragrance no one henceforth will 


breathe.” 


“Noa Noa” contains nothing of the 
spirit of disillusion and distress that is re- 
vealed in the recently published letters of 
Gauguin, written to friends in France, 
begging them for money, even for small 
sums, and for paints and brushes. Much 
as he was enamored of the simple life in 
Tahiti, he was possessed by the demon of 
painting. He could not cast off the in- 
stincts of the civilized. “Noa Noa” pre- 
sents the artist at his best. There is no 
little truth in such a passage as this: 


“Among peoples that go naked, as among 
animals, the difference between the sexes is 
less accentuated than in our climate. Thanks 
to our cinctures and corsets, we have suc- 
ceeded in making an artificial being out of 
woman. She is an anomaly, and Nature her- 
self, obedient to the laws of heredity, aids 
us in complicating and enervating her. We 
carefully keep her in a state of nervous 
weakness’ and muscular inferiority, and, in 
guarding her from fatigue, we take away 








GIRLS UNDER TREES 


In such paintings as tke one, collected in Tahiti after the death of Paul Gauguin, he seems to be secking 
he soul of color and line as a musician seeks the soul of a tone. 
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from her possibilities of development. Thus 
modeled on a bizar ideal of slenderness to 
which, strangely enough, we continue to ad- 
here, our women have nothing in common 
with us, and this, perhaps, may not be with- 
out grave moral and social disadvantages.” 


On the’ other hand, it seemed to be 
the very nature of the Tahitian atmos- 
phere and climate that produced the al- 
most Edenic social conditions described 
first by our own Herman Melville and 
which later made so strong an appeal to 
Paul Gauguin, to the almost invaluable 
benefit of his art. Thus he was led to 
write: 


“Neither men nor women are sheltered 
from the rays of the sun, nor the pebbles of 
the seashore. Together they engage in the 
same tasks with the same activity or the same 
indolence. There is something virile in the 
women and something feminine in the men. 
This similarity of the sexes make their rela- 
tions easier. Their continual state of naked- 
ness has kept their minds free from the 
dangerous preoccupation with the ‘mystery’ 
and from the excessive stress which among 
civilized people is laid upon the ‘happy acci- 
dent’ and the clandestine and sadistic colors 
of love. It has given their manner a natural 
innocence, a perfect purity. Man and woman 
are comrades, friends rather than lovers, 
dwelling together almost without cease, in 
pain as in pleasure, and even the very idea 
of vice is unknown to them.” 


Mr. Steell tells us in the Sun that the 
great Mallarmé called Gauguin “the prim- 
itive man supreme” and that he accepted 
Strindberg’s definition that “he was the 


savage who hates an uneasy civilization; 
the Titan who, jealous of ‘the Creator, 
makes his own little creation; the child 
who breaks his playthings to make new 
ones; the artist who preferred to see the 
sky red rather than blue, like the mob.” 
He planned to go deeper into primitive 
life, to the Marquesas, and went to Do- 
menica, the most peopled island of the 
group. “Tahiti will be as cologne water 
compared to what I send from the Mar- 
quesas,” he wrote home. Of his notes this 
authority writes: 


“These notes from Tahiti and Domenica 
have perhaps been edited. They do not show 
the defects his friends found in his letters 
when they say these were deformed by vul- 
garities painful to read, that, conscious of 
his ignorance of literature and history, he 
took refuge in a savage hauteur, labored and 
hard to read. His style was a melange of 
barbarisms, maritime argot and the slang of 
the studio. 

“So much for the literary critics. His 
masters in art recognized his original talent 
from the first exhibition. Manet sought him 
out to praise his work when he was almost 
self-taught, and Degas admired him and con- 
stantly said so. Painters whose gaze is on 
the future were unanimous in their verdict 
that Gauguin was one of the ‘most.mecessary 
artists for France of the nineteenth century.’ 
They defended him until their good offices 
were no longer needed, for shortly after his 
death he defended himself. He died utterly 
neglected on May 8, 1903. In the few scraps 
of paper left in his effects and sent back to 
France was found this line: 

“*The Gods are dead and Atuana sickens 
of their death.’” 





IZZET MELYH BEY: A RISING NOVELIST 
OF TURKEY 


IERRE LOTI remains faithful - to 
Turkey in spite of everything. “I 
have lost much of my public influ- 

ence,” the author of “Désenchantées” 
writes in the Entente, “as the reward for 
my persistence in defending the Turks 
against prejudice, ignorance and calumny. 
I am the subject of daily insult, yet I do 
not shrink from expressing my conviction 
that the Turks, hereditary allies of France, 


whom France is now stupidly repudiating, 
are as close as possible to us in wit, deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness.” It is Pierre Loti 
who introduces to France Izzet Mélyh 
Bey, author already of “Conflicts,” a study 
of an international Russo-Turkish mar- 
riage, and of “Leila,” a play, who now 
appears in a second novel, “Sermed.” “I 
admire,” says Pierre Loti of ‘“Sermed,” 
“the way in -which it analyzes deli- 
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cate sentiments, especially the feelings 
of women, and the discrimination with 
which it deals with shades of emotion. 
‘Sermed’ completely destroys one preju- 
dice against Turkey, namely, that Turks 
consider women a herd of submissive 
slaves. The chivalrous courtesy with 
which the heroine of this book is treated 
is a striking proof of the contrary.” 

Izzet Mélyh, writes M. A. Loschi in the 
Epoca, is a man of some versatility. As 
an official of the Turkish government he 
has held the directorship of the Turk- 
ish tobacco monopoly. His connections 
abroad, especially in Italy and France, 
have made him useful to the Sultan’s 
family. As an intellectual leader in his 
own country he has been interested espe- 
cially in- American educational enter- 
prizes in the Orient. He speaks English, 
French and Italian, while his children 
have been taught English as a mother 
tongue. 

The character of contemporary Turk- 
ish literature and Izzet Mélyh’s place in 
it have been entertainingly described for 
a Swiss paper by Izzet Mélyh himself. 


“The Turkish novel came into existence 
not more than seventy years ago. Its ap- 
pearance marks the beginning of the second 
period of Turkish literature. Everything be- 
fore that time goes in the first. In the old 
days Turkish writers faced toward the East 
and copied the Arabs and the Persians. 
Turkish literature showed moral tales in ori- 


‘ental style, with stories coming in strings and 


reaching finally a conclusion that pointed a 
lesson in virtue. There was also much enco- 
miastic poetry written by poets hired to sing 
of the prowess and good qualities of the Sul- 
tans. There are works of merit in this old 
period. ‘Doudou-Namé,’ for instance, is a 
collection of stories told by a parrot to the 
wife of a commercial traveler, to keep her 
safely indoors while her husband was away 
on his business trips. We have our Romeos 
and Juliets, our Daphnes and Chloes, in ro- 
mantic tales of adventure, such as ‘Leila and 
Medjnoune,’ ‘Ferhad and Chirinc’ or ‘Kerem 
and Assly.’ 

“With the reign of Abdul-Medjid (1839- 
1851), modernist tendencies began to operate 
in all departments of Turkish life; and our 
writers also began to read French works in 
particular. Cur great poet, Namik Kémal, 
tho essentially an oriental. spirit, read and 
imitated Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand and 














A NEW TURKISP. NOVELIST 


Izzet Mélyh is one of the new Oriental writers 
who are paperenting Europe. France is now reading 
novels of Egypt, Morocco and Turkey, all by native 
authors, 


Lamartine. Our first modern novelist of 
some scope was Ahmed Midhat, one of our 
most popular writers, because of the exciting 
character of his plots and his simple style. 
Our critics affect some disdain for Ahmed 
Midhat, author of our first ‘best sellers,’ 
because of his scant literary value. We 
consider Sami-pasha-Sezayi, with his ‘Ad- 
venture,’ as the founder of our literary 
novel, tho Sezayi, still under oriental in- 
fluences, did not have the exact notion of 
plot that we have to-day. ‘Thé honor, there- 
fore, should really go to Halid Zia, who 
applied to the Turkish novel all the manner 
of composition of the great French masters. 
Halid Zia is our Turkish Goncourt, and, 
in fact, his admiration for the Goncourt 
brothers was openly expressed. His three 
novels, ‘Némidé,’ ‘Forbidden Fruit,” and ‘The 
Blue and.the Black,’ exerted a profund in- 
fluence on the young men now growing up. 
Halidé Hanoum, Ya@ecoub Kadri and Réfik 
Halid are our most prominent novelists of 
the moment.” 


The “Sermed” of Izzet Mélyh is a book 


after the fashion of “Goethe’s “Werther,” 
or the “Last Letters of Jacopo Ortis,” 
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of the Italian Foscolo. It is a sim- 
ple story of the love of two people sepa- 
rated by an insuperable obstacle and lead- 
ing to death for Neyiré, the heroine of 
the tale. The search of these two people 
for an emotion that is perfect, free from 
every trace of selfishness and deception, 
and content with no compromizes, has a 
certain ethical tone much appreciated by 


the European audiences that still delight 
in the romance of pure sentiment. Anglo- 
Saxons are not accustomed, perhaps, to 
so much subtlety and so little action, tho 
the high monogamic ideal of this novel 
would probably surprize the many who do 
share that conviction regarding Turkish 
ideas of women which Pierre Loti con- 
demns. 





BENEDETTO CROCE’S ARRESTING STUDY 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


cism that the Latins must always look 

upon Shakespeare as something of an 
alien. One still finds references, espe- 
cially in France, to Shakespeare’s lack 
of art, references that are for the most 
part merely belated echoes of Voltaire’s 
famous onslaught. In an essay recently 
printed in a special Shakespeare number 
of La Critica, the foremost critic of Italy, 
Benedetto Croce, undertakes to dispel this 
myth or illusion. He writes with such a 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, combined with 
such insight and reasoned understanding, 
declares the Atheneum, that this essay, 
“Shakespeare e la critica Shakespearia- 
na,” has already won for itself a perma- 
nent place in the literature of our great- 
est poet. 

Once again the great Italian interpreter 
insists, to follow the summary of his essay 
in the Atheneum, that esthetic criticism 
is concerned not with the character and 
development of the life of the poet but 
with the character and development of his 
art. A knowledge of a poet’s life may, of 
course, be of the utmost importance for 
the understanding of his work. But there 
is no possibility of writing a life of Shake- 
speare. A*dry chronicle, full of gaps, is 
the best that can be accomplished. Alto- 
gether irrelevant, thinks Benedetto Croce, 
are the “novels” that Men like Brandes 
and Frank Harris hav€tried to palm off 
on us as lives (tho Crocc pays a tribute to 
Mr. Harris’s superior insight in the mat- 
ter). Equally valueless, he thinks, is that 
web of conjecture that modern scholars 


|: has long been a commonplace of criti- 


have spun around the identity of Mr. 
W. H., or the Baconian theory, or any 
other of the thousand and one disputed 
points in the plays and poems. It is tragic 
to think how much time and ability have 
been wasted to such little purpose. The 
very refinements of modern criticism 
seem to draw us, declares the Italian, fur- 
ther and further from the poet himself. 
“A feeling of discontent, a kind of repug- 
nance, comes over us which warns us that 
this is not the genuine Shakespeare, less 
subtle, but more profound; less involved, 
but more complex and greater.” We turn 
to the plays themselves, which could once 
appeal directly to the cook or groom who 
enjoyed them from the pit or gallery, un- 
troubled by the commentators. 

Croce proves himself to be a creative 
critic in the finest sense of the word by 
the manner in which he interprets many 
of the great plays, by going through 
“Macbeth,” for instance, and pointing out 
the esthetic coherence of the whole, show- 
ing the tragedy as it “leaps and bounds 
forward like a carefully balanced lyric, 
with full correspondence between all its 
varied tones, the single scenes seeming 
like strophes.” It is absurd to pick -one 
of these plays to pieces and to say that 
the characters are superior to the plot or 
that Shakespeare is weak here ‘and strong 
there. 


“We must firmly refase to admit such 
dualism and contradiction as non-existent, 
because the distinction between characters 
and action, between the style of the dialog 
and style of the work, is arbitrary, scholastic, 
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rhetorical; and in Shakespeare there is a sin- 
gle poetic stream, the waves of which cannot 
be differentiated or set in opposition to each 


_other, as characters and actions, speeches, 


dialog, and the rest.” 


No less irrelevant are the strictures on 
the language used by the various charac- 
ters, since it harmonizes perfectly with 
the character of the poems: 


“If to the lips of Macbeth and Lady Mac- 
beth, Othello and Lear, rise true and genuine 
lyrics, which, instead of interrupting or 
striking a false note in the play, carry it 
forward and exalt it, then they are not the 
imposition of one life on another, but the 
expression of the life which is in the central 
motive.” 


Those inequalities and inaccuracies — 
and Croce admits these do occur—are 
merely the result of that indifference to 
minor details on the part of the poet who 
is concentrating all his energies upon the 
completion of the great work as a whole. 
But the point is that Shakespeare’s work 
is not defective in any essential quality. 
While many of Shakespeare’s warmest 
admirers even to-day would hesitate to 
call him classical, Croce unhesitatingly 
holds that this view arises from an old- 
fashioned, partial interpretation of the 
term “classical,” an interpretation based 
upon externals: 


“But classical he was, because he possessed 
the strength that is sure of itself, that does 
not strain itself, that does not go forward 
by fits and starts, that carries with it its own 
calm self-restraint; and he possessed the 
taste that belonged to his genius, that is 
proportionate to his genius; for genius with- 
out taste is a mere abstraction of the essay- 
ists.” 


Cordelia appeals to Croce as much as 
any of the women characters in Shake- 
speare. His favorite tragedies seem to be 
“King Lear” and “Macbeth.” He loves 
Falstaff and scouts the idea that his 
humor cannot be appreciated out of Eng- 
land. He maintains that Henry V.’s 
treatment of him is an esthetic blunder 
which offends our moral sense and is a 
blot on the king’s character. He also 
treats Shakespeare’s allusions to Naples, a 


phase of the work interesting from the 
fact that Benedetto Croce is himself a 
Neapolitan. 

The Atheneum further summarizes 
some of the interesting points brought 
forward by the Italian critic in his signifi- 
cant essay: 


“It is quite true that Shakespeare is the 
poet of no definite ideal. This is why Tol- 
stoy disliked him, and Mazzini refused him 
the highest rank, regarding him as the poet 
of doubt, of negation. But if Shakespeare 
is, for instance, neither religious nor opfi- 
mistic, it is equally impossible to label him 
as either irreligious or pessimistic. Like 
Ariosto, he was interested in life in all its 
complexity, and he made no effort to reduce 
its contrasts and oppositions to a_ single 
formula. Moreover, he is a poet, not a 
philosopher. Hence these contrasts do not 
even form the subject of thought to him. 
There is no more philo$ophy in Hamlet than 
in the other plays; indced, there is less, 
owing to the very perplexities and doubts 
that dominate it, without any attempt being 
made to arrive at a solution of the problems 
to which they give rise. The famous ‘to be 
or not to be’ soliloquy, which is known to 
every Italian of any cultivation at all, and 
arouses vociferous applause when the play 
is acted—as it is at least as frequently as 
in England—is merely a poctic utterance, re- 
flecting a state of mind. We have only to 
abstract Shakespeare’s lines from their sur- 
roundings to realize how little they can be 
called philosophical. Yet Croce considers 
that he has not unreasonably been regarded 
as something of a master, a pre-philosopher, 
in fact, a precursor of the highest truths that 
have since come to light. And he holds it 
as a fact that no other poet possesses such 
an attraction for modern philosophy, ideal- 
istic and historical, which recqgnizes in him 
a kindred spirit. Possibly this explains why 
Croce has dedicated to him a study which 
is clearly the result not of a short acquain- 
tance, but of many years of reading.” 


The appearance of so important a study 
by one who is distinguished by intellectual 
isolation from the Anglo-Saxon world 
raises anew the question of questions re- 
garding Shakespeage: “Is he any longer 
an Anglo-Saxon figure in world litera-— 
ture?” The Germans are insisting that 
he is not. Shakespeare, in the light of 
recent German criticism, has long ceased 
to be English. 
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THE RED MAN AS THE SUPREME ARTIST 
OF: AMERICA 


N a striking plea for a national esthetic 
| consciousness, Marsden Hartley turns 

to the ceremonials of the red man, de- 
claring that “it is an imperative issue for 
every one loving the name America to 
cherish him while he remains among us 
as the only esthetic representative of our 
great country up to the present hour.” 
Under the title of “An American Plea for- 
American Esthetics,” Mr. Hartley pays 
an unqualified tribute to the red man as 
the one true esthete of our country. It 
is the red man, he asserts in Art and 
Archeology, who has written down our 
earliest known history—“he has indicated 
for all time the symbolic splendor of our 
plains, canyons, mquntains, lakes, mesas 
and ravines, our forests and our native 
skies, with their animal inhabitants, the 
deer, the eagle and the various other 
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From Art ond Avchaselogy 


living presences in our midst. He has 
learned throughout the centuries the na- 
ture of our soil and has symbolized for 
his own religious and esthetic satisfaction 
all the various forms that have become 
benefactors to him.” ...Mr. Hartley 
writes these words after witnessing the 
various ceremonials of the Indians of the 
Southwest. As an artist of the modern 
school, Marsden Hartley is an ardent 
champion of the red-man ceremonials, 
especially for their captivating artistry, 
for the great and perfected beauty of 
their esthetics: 


“If we had the red-man sense of time in 
our system, we would be better able to ex- 
press ourselves. We are notoriously unor- 
ganized in esthetic conception, and what we 
appreciate most is merely the athletic phase 
of bodily expression, which is, of course, 








THE CORN DANCE, SANTO DOMINGO 


Allan True, who so vividly portrays the red men’s festival, is but one of a large number of American 
artists who are awakening a new appreciation of the indigenous artistry of the American Indians, 
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attractive enough, but is 
not in itself a formal 
mode of expression. The 
red man would teach us 
to be ourselves in a still 
greater degree, as his 
forefathers have taught 
him to be himself down 
the centuries, despite 
every obstacle. It is now 
as the last obstacle in 
the way of his racial ex- 
pression that we as his 
host and guardian are 
pleasing ourselves to fig- 
ure. It is as inhospita- 
ble host we are quietly 
urging denunciation of 
his pagan ceremonials. 
It is an inhospitable host 
that we are, and it is 
amazing enough, our 
wanting to suppress him. 
You will travel over 
many continents to find 
a more beautifully syn- 
thesized artistry than 
our red man offers. In 
times of peace we go 
about the world seeking 
out every species of life 
foreign to ourselves for 
our own esthetic or in- 
tellectual diversion, and 
yet we neglect on our 
very doorstep the per- 
haps most remarkable 
realization of beauty that 
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ANCESTRAL SPIRITS 


Here is one of the ceremonies as depicted by John Sloan. We need 
not import Russian ballets, suggests Marsden Hartley, while such plastic 


can be found anywhere. and pantomimic beauty is native to our own continent. 


It is of a perfect piece 

with the great artistry of all time. We have 
to go for what we know of these types of ex- 
pression to books and to fragments of stone, 
to monuments and to the preserved bits of 
pottery we now may see under glass mostly, 
while here is the living remnant of a culture 
so fine in its appreciation of the beauty of 
things, under our own home eye, so near 
that we cannot even see it.” 


How many Americans are cognizant of 
this great artistic treasure-house so close 
at hand? The red man’s sense of symbolic 
significance, declares Marsden Hartley, is 
unsurpassed. He is a genius in detail and 
in ensemble. He does not depend upon 
artificial appliances to gain his effects. 
“He relies entirely upon the sun with its 
so clear light of the West and Southwest 
to do his profiling and silhouetting for 


him, and he knows that the sun will co- 
operate with every one of his intentions.” 
Moreover: 


“He allows for the sense df mass and of 
detail with proper proportion, allows also 
for the interval of escape in mood, crediting 
the value of the pause with the ability to do 
its prescribed work for the eye and ear per- 
fectly, and when he is finished he retires 
from the scene carefully to the beating of 
the drums, leaving the emotion to round 
itself out gradually until he disappears, and 
silence completes the picture for the eye and 
the brain. His st@ing is of the simplest, 
and, therefore, th ost natural. Since he 
is sure of his rhythms, in every other dancer 
as well as himself, he is certain of his en- 
semble, and is likewise sure there will be no 
dead spots either in the scenario or in the 
presentation. His production is not a show 











for the amusement of the onlooker; it is a 
pageant for the edification of his own soul. 
Each man is therefore concerned with the 
staging of the idea, because it is his own 
spiritual drama in a state of enaction, and 
each is in his own way manager of the scene, 
and of the duos, trios, and ensembles, or 
whatever form the dances may require.” 


Marsden Hartley complains that as 
Americans we do not sufficiently value 
this esthetic prize. Our American Indian 
is a rapidly disappearing splendor, despite 


“He needs the dance to make his body 
live out its natural existence, precisely as 
he needs the air for his lungs and blood 
for his veins.” This plea continues: 


“It is with a simple cordiality the red man 
permits you to witness the esthetic survivals 
of his great race. It is the artist and the 
poet for whom they seem to be almost espe- 
cially created, since these are probably near- 
est to understanding them from the point of 
view of finely organized expression; for it 
is by the artist and the poct of the first order 
that they have been invented and perfected. 
We as Americans of to-day would profit by 
assisting as much as possible in the continu- 
ance of these beautiful spectacles, rather than 
to assit in the calm dimissal and destruction 
of them. It is the gesture of a slowly but 
passing race which they themselves cannot 
live without; just as we, if we but knew the 
ineffable beauty of them, would want at least 
to avail ourselves of a feast for the eye 
which no other country in existence can offer 
us, and which any other nation in the world 
would be only too proud to cherish and to 
foster.” 


As Americans, concludes the artist- 
critic, we should accept the one American 
genius we possess, with genuine alacrity. 
“We have upon our own soil sdmething 
to show the world as our own, while it 
lives.” The red man possesses a superb 
gift for stylistic expression. “He is the 
living artist in our midst... . He has 
created his system for himself from sub- 
stance on through outline down to every 
convincing detail” : 

“The red man is poet and artist of the 
very first order among tht geniuses of time. 
We have nothing more native at our disposal 
than the beautiful creations of his people. 
It is singular enough that the as yet remote 
black man contributes the only native repre- 
sentation of rhythm and melody we possess. 
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As an intelligent race, we are not even sure 
we want to welcome him as completely as 
we might, if his color were just a shade 
warmer, a share nearer to our own. We 
have no qualms about yellow and white and 
the oriental intermediate hues. We may 
therefore accept the red man without any of 
the prejudices peculiar to other types of skin, 
and we may accept his contribution to our 
culture as a most significant and important 
one. We haven't even begun to make use 
of the beautiful‘ hints in music alone which 
he has given tu us. We need, and abjectly 
so, I may say, an esthetic concept of our 
own. Other nations of the world have long 
since accepted Congo originality. The world 
has yet to learn of the originality of the red 
man, and we who have him as our guest, 
knowing little or nothing of his powers and 
the beauty he confers on us by his remark- 
able esthetic propensities, should be the first 
to welcome and to foster hira. It is not 
enough to admit of archeological curiosity. 
We need to admit, and speedily, the rare and 
excellent esthetics in our midst, a part of 
our own intimate scene. The red man is a 
spiritual expresser of very vital issues. If 
his pottery and his blankets offer the ma- 
jority but little, his ceremonials do con- 
tribute to the comparative few who can 
perceive a spectacle we shall not see the 
equal of in history again. It would help at 
least a little toward proving to the world 
around us that we are not so young a coun- 
try as we might seem, nor yet as diffident as 
our national attitude would seem to indicate.” 


In the same number of Art and Arche- 
ology, Dr. Edgar L. Hewett declares that 
Americans ought no longer be satisfied 
with the notion of the red man gained at 
transcontinental railroad stations. 


“Many have no other impression of the In- 
dian, and judge the race therefrom. We 
must do away with this picture and get the 
archeologists’ view of America of a thou- 
sand years ago. We must see the race as it 
was prior to foreign contact... . 

“Judged solely by the work of his hands, 
the remains of his cities, monuments, tem- 
ples, sculpture, fabrics, utensils, the Indian 
takes an eminent place among races. These 
achievements faithfully reflect his peculiar 
mentality and constitute his imperishable rec- 
ord. His unique intellectual attainments, his 
conceptions of nature, life, deific power, his 
exalted spiritual vision—these purely imma- 
terial products of his mind to which he gave 
expression in dramatic ceremony and song— 
seem destined to disappear.” 
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IS HAWTHORNE OUR GREATEST WRITER? 


est genius that ever drew breath in 

English America, but also a typical 
American,, Nathaniel Hawthorne, concen- 
trates in his own person all that is best 
and most distinctive in the strong and 
austere race which forms the moral and 
intellectual background of the heterogene- 


Nic only the greatest writer and fin- 


ous elements composing the American re- . 


public. Thus begins a new English esti- 
mate of “Hawthorne the Mystic,” recently 
published in the Nineteenth Century. The 
author is Mary G. Tuttiet, who does not 
hesitate to claim for the author of “The 
Scarlet Letter” that he alone of all his 
countrymen is the master of a great style, 
that in him the aristocratic element in the 
American blood asserts itself as it does in 
Milton: 


“Few American writers have entirely es- 
caped the anarchy that democratic ideals 
bring even into the realm of letters—witness 
our own formless twentieth-century degen- 
eracy. Witness also Walt Whitman, ex- 
ponent of undiluted democracy, a man not 
entirely devoid of poetic fire, but so totally 
without form, law, rule or reticence, that 
his poems, so called, for the most part are 
not even prose, tho he could write readable 
prose when he chose, but only catalogs of 
names, ejaculations and incoherent phrases. 
Yet in spite of his democratic principles, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s style is surpassed by 
none in purity, clearness and simplicity; it 
has a dignity and reticence at once aristo- 
cratic and classic. Not many writers pos- 
sess his stately and aristocratic charm. 

“Out of sympathy with his time, he always 
tried gallantly and loyally, but never suc- 
cessfully, to bring himself into harmony with 
both his time and his environment. The 
dead prose of democratic ideals weighed him 
down like the leaden copes of Dante’s hypo- 
crites; but he bore it dutifully as the special 
burden of his country. Democracy was right, 
because it was American; it did not occur to 
him that America might be greater if less 
democratic; the more he came under the 
influence of foreign ideals and ways, the 
more sturdily he clung to those of his own 
land.” 


This English critic—none too sympa- 
thetic to American ideals—declares that 
“The Scarlet Letter” is one of the few 


great romances of the world. “No other 
spiritual romance approaches it in jinten- 
sity and gloomy grandeur; there is no 
such soul-conflict even in ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’”” She defines Hawthorne’s pre- 
dominent mysticism: 


“The mystic touch pervades all his work, 
especially the fascinating short stories; he 
finds symbolic meaning in the most unprom- 
ising things; his great and unrivaled power 
is in the vivid presentation of spiritual con- 
flict; his tragedies are tragedies of the soul, 
not so much of individual souls as of the 
general soul of man. Arthur Dimmesdale, 
the protagonist of ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ is as 
universal as Hamlet and Faust; like them— 
only Hamlet would always be a prince—he 
might occur at any time in the world’s his- 
tory; but the texture of the great spiritual 
romance touches real life at fewer points 
than that of the two great dramas. Of real 
flesh-and-blood life, Hawthorne had but’ a 
faint grasp. The spirits his magic wand 
calls up are so lightly clad in flesh that they 
are almost spectral. Clifford Pyncheon, the 
wronged prisoner in “The House of the 
Seven Gables,’ glides like a gray ghost through 
a thin tissue of dreamy story. Donatello, 
the supposed descendant or avatar of the 
Greek Faun whose statue gives the name 
to the Roman story, is a collection of quali- 
ties, but no living creature, much less an 
embodiment of innocent joy of life. A 
being so gay and light of heart and limb 
as the happy, soulless Faun was beyond the 
creative power of the specter-haunted de- 
scendant of the witch-burners, who could have 
known little or nothing of pure, unthinking 
enjoyment and irresponsible frolic and de- 
light in mere breath and motion.” 

. 


The English critic concludes that Haw- 
thorne is really a grand and gloomy mys- 
tic who seems to have wandered into the 
wrong century and a wrong country, and 
yet contrived to be a creditable nineteenth- 
century American. Evidently it is incon- 
ceivable to this critic that these United 
States can produce mystics and idealists 
of the caliber of ,Hawthorne, Emerson 
and Thoreau. Nevertheless, she admits 
that Hawthorne is as great as any of his 
English contemporaries: 


“There can be no great imagination with- 
out humor; but tho it would be hard to find 
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positively humorous passages in Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s’ books, his work abounds in 
subtle touches that indicate a latent store 
of that quality, and a graceful sportiveness 
sometimes brightens the prevailing gravity. 
In all that he writes there is an uplifting 
tendency, very far removed from our own 
twentieth-century decadence; he loves all 
that is pure and lovely. and of good report. 
He has something of the hard severity in- 
separable from puritanism, but Milton and 
Bunyan were harder, and he is never waspish 
like Carlyle—or sometimes even Ruskin. He 
is a strong moral influence, a consummate 
literary artist, a genius of rare intellectual 
power, and the one true mystic of his coun- 
try, perhaps of his time. Neither the im- 
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passioned and spiritual Ruskin, nor the rug- 
ged and imaginative Carlyle, both of whom 
inherited the fierce, aggressive morality and 
strength of puritanism, and Ruskin its stert 
ling sense of right and love of truth, pos- 
sessed the mystic cast of mind in any like 
measure. And while he had neither the 
fervid brilliance and scholarship of De 
Quincey, nor the culture and imaginative love 
of beauty, the color and the full-flowing 
rhythm of Ruskin, nor the picturesque and 
quaint imagery of Carlye, yet no worthier 
or more reverent inheritor of the great 
treasure of the English language, or one 
who kept it freer from defilement:and deg- 
radation than Nathaniel Hawthorne ever 
lived.” 





“AMERICAN WRITTEN HERE” 


OR the benefit of all British novelists, 

Anna Branson Hillyard threatens to 

open an office in London with this 
sign on the door. In an amusing and 
pertinent essay recently contributed to the 
Atheneum, she points out that English 
novelists seem chronically and universally 
unable to make their American characters 
speak their own native tongue. “Ameri- 
canisms, by A. B. Hillyard,” she thinks, 
would greatly help the novels of H. G. 
Wells. She is annoyed by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna’s “labored transatlanticisms.” Mr. 
Wells is one of the worst offenders in this 
respect in “Mr. Britling Sees It Through.” 
Sir James Barrie and Arnold Bennett 
have offended likewise. However, there 
are a few English writers who can e::- 
press themselves in “United States.” She 
warns the English novelists: 


“The truth is, Simon-pure Britishers can- 
not write American. Mr. Kipling can, but 
he married an American wife. That ideal 
solution of the problem is unfortunately 
available to comparatively few. Mrs. Hodg- 
son Burnett can, but she has spent years in 
the States. Among the lesser fry, Mr. 
Wodehouse and Mr. Dawson do it excellently 
for the same reason. The rest of you think 
that all Americans speak ia certain definite 
dialect of the English lamguage. You hear 
a bit of slang from the Bowery, an ‘T pre- 
sume’ from Boston or an ‘I reckon’ from 
Maryland, a fragment of pidgin English 
from California, and a bronco-busting curse 
from the Plains; and the next time you write 


American you conscientiously put them all 
into the mouth of a Pennsylvanian. And 
that, as I said before, amuses or annoys us, 
as the case may be. 

“An educated American uses, for the most 
part, the same phraseology as an educated 
Englishman; intonation and accent are what 
really differentiates our speech. There are 
differences in the choice of words, yes: we 
say ‘while,’ you ‘whilst’; we say ‘I’m not 
through,’ you ‘T’ve not finished’; we are taught 
from the nursery to say ‘Another child and 
I,” you, frankly egotistic, say ‘I and another 
child.’ But these are fairly subtle differences, 
and you insist on waving a slang-spangled 
banner over us. 

“So, until I open my office, one free word 
of advice to those who would write Amer- 
ican. Grant your cousin across the Atlantic 
the use of simple, straightforward English. 
And if you must get local color into his 
speech, remember that there is as much 
difference between the argot of the Califor- 
nian, of the Texan, and of the New Yorker 
as there is between that of the Anglo-Indian, 
of the South-African colonist, and of the 
West-Ender; and that it is best, in the mat- 
ter of caution at least, to rank oneself on 
the side of the angels, in these days of 
growing friendliness—and some touchiness 
—between John Bull and Uncle Sam.” 


The one English novelist who grasped 
these subtle points was Trollope, who 
when he introduced an American charac- 
ter declared frankly that he would not re- 
flect either accent or vocabulary. Trollope 
boasted in one novel that he knew a 
Yankee from a Westerner. 
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AMERICANS AS “EASY MARKS” FOR EUROPE’S 
SHOP-WORN CELEBRITIES 


E sent 2,000,000 men across the, 
W water to help save the world; 
and now we are rewarded by an 
invasion of lecturers, curiosity seekers 
and loan promoters from the succored 
lands beyond the sea. All roads now lead 
to “Easy Mark America.” Thus does 
Benjamin de Casseres scold us for gulli- 
bility in our enthusiastic reception of con- 
tinental visiting. lecturers, authors, ghost- 
raisers, mystics and poets. In the N. Y. 
Times he speaks of these celebrities com- 
ing “in an unending stream to air their 
tired brains and strange opinions among 
us.” He imagines directors of lecture 
bureaus speaking to these somewhat 
shop-worn and threadbare celebrities of 
Europe: 


“Pack up, stick any old literary or scien- 
tific thing you've got lying around into your 
valise. Talk Spanish, French, Russian or 
bluebird English to them—they don’t care. 
You can mumble your essay—they’ll pay a 
war tax to listen to you. You stammer! 
That’s of no importance. Just stand up 
before them and we'll get an usher to read 
your blurb. Be careful when you land to 
speak about the greatness of America, how 
thankful you are to them for saving your 
manuscripts from the Crown Prince, throw 
in something about being awed by the sky- 
scrapers, the greatness of Lincoln, and what 
you know about Emerson. Leave the rest 
to us. Don’t forget your photos and your 
rubber stamp autograph, your medals and 
your clippings. And don’t forget you are 
very poor—they are very tender-hearted over 
there. If they take you to their hearts, they 
may give you a house by public subscription.” 


Mr. de Casseres refrains from mention- 
ing the names of those European cele- 
brities, but we suspect that his attack is 
especially directed toward Maurice Mae- 
terlinck, who has been captured by a 
motion-picture corporation and has been 
traveling across our continent in the 
“Mayflower,” a private car, in the direc- 
tion of Hollywood, with a princely en- 
tourage, all at the expense of the “movie” 
company. The great mystic is being “cir- 
cussed,” to use the shop term. Mr. de 


Casseres proceeds in his indictment of 
our literary and artistic gullibility: 

“The barbarians descended on Rome and 
destroyed it. But to-day history has reversed 
itself. European civilization—or what's left 
of it—is descending on the barbarians of the 
west and is sacking them. For we are bar- 
barians to the Europeans. They come here 
with a ‘Here, puss-puss, pretty puss!’ intona- 
tion in their voices. They dump their in- 
tellectual and cultural wares at the Battery 
and start to trade—a small plug of thought 
for pounds of wampum, a string of paste 
beads from the aged and moldy jewel box 
on their shoulders for a safe conduct west- 
ward, a few gumdrops of mysticism for tons 
of yellow metal. 

“We are surrounded to-day by European 
lecturers, playwrights, prosy writers, psych'cs 
and ancient dancers. 

“If you are a European and have some- 
thing to say, don't hire a hall to say it; come 
to America and spill it in our long ears. 

“The Germans are yet to come. Within 
ten years half of Germany’s professors, 
poets, playwrights, atom sleuths and ghost 
netters will be on the stump in America 
teaching the barbarous Yankees Kultur 
where they left off. 

“What Germany lost at Versailles she will 
regain at Carnegie Hall.” 

Individual and national originality is 
developed in direct ratio to the ability to 
react against external suggestion. “We 
are to-day the waste-basket of Europe, 
economically and culturally. We are a 
sounding-board, an echo, a soap-box, a 
brawling tavern of European eccentrics.” 


“Gone are the days forever when Robert 
Louis Stevenson had to cattle-car it across 
the continent. Paint the ghost of a flea, 
proclaim the flatness of the Earth, pipe-joint 
the Ninth Dimension, arrange for an Ameri- 
can Syndicate for a series of articles on the” 
lost gargoyles of London Bridge, write a 
play around Peter Stuyvesant, or play a 
Chopin nocturne backward before the Queen 
of Abyssinia, and you can travel in a Pull- 
man from coast to coast. You will humiliate 
the United States Mint. 

“Tt is not for nothing that Barnum and 
Charlie Chaplin have been our Castor and 
Pollux. Those shrewd Europan Yankees 
have beaten us at our own game. 
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“Why not let in the poor who come to our 
shores without money and deport the high- 
brows who come here to play us for suckers ?” 


This importation of shop-worn literary 
celebrities strikes Benjamin de Casseres 
as something similar to the importation 
of cheap labor before the advent of the 
contract labor laws. This satirist is of 
the opinion, however, that it would be a 
far better thing for our literary and artis- 
tic health if we would encourage native 
talent instead of importing foreign genius: 


“Conceive the grandeur, the uniqueness of 
America in fifty or one hundred years if she 
built an intellectual stone wall around the 
country. Urider such a drastic regulation no 
one who was famous or cultured or came to 
teach could get into America. Bar out every 
foreign book, newspaper and work of art. 
Keep the cables open for business reasons 
only. As in Samuel Butler’s Erewhon, any 
person caught with a piece of machinery in 
his possession was subject to death, so we 
should. make it a capital offense to think, 
write, paint or compose music except in terms 
of ourselves.” 





FRANCE’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL HUMORIST 


NE literary “event” for which we 

may thank the war is the: appear- 

ance of a new French humorist, 
André Maurois, who made his literary 
début with “Les Silences du Colonel 
Bramble,” which the London Saturday 
Review characterizes as the wittiest book 
on warfare and the national prejudices of 
the British that has been written. He 
gives us glimpses of the comedy and trag- 
edy of war; the humbug of “experts” who 
propose in these whimsical pages various 
remedies for sick goats; the dead secrets 
that everyone knew. Indeed, M. Maurois 
has a nose for all gravity-removing news. 
Cleverness, sprightliness, whimsicality, a 
philosophy indulgent to human weakness, 
render this little book, which has appeared 
in a somewhat toned-down English ver- 
sion as “The Silence of Col. Bramble” 
(Lane). 

Now in “Ni Ange, ni Béte” (Bernard 
Grasset: Paris) he has a good-natured 
fling at that flowery humanitarianism of 
the bloodless revolution of 1848. The 
French dictum “Qui veut faire l’ange fait 
la béte” serves as the point of departure. 
Under the thinly veiled historical disguise, 
writes Alvan Sanborn in the Boston Tran- 
script, one may discover a number of 
roguish allusions to the League of Na- 
tions. M. Maurois’s books are of the light- 
est texture, but rich in sound thought and 
delicate sentiment. Mr. Sanborn gives 
this new writer a place in the front rank 
of philosophical humorists—“or shall we 
say humorous philosophers”—of the day. 


He interprets the second book of this new 
satirist : 


“The chief character, Philippe Viniés, a 
young and ‘fresh’ engineer, abhors (or thinks 
he abhors) war and soldiery and believes (or 
thinks he believes) in the ‘Universal Repub- 
lic of the Peoples.’ He is not really stupid, 
but life is masked for him by formulas. He 
has constructed for himself a universe of 
rigid little systems, and he would have na- 
ture submit to the laws of M. Viniés. .. . 
And, especially, he is inexact. His mind dis- 
torts facts as certain mirrors distort objects. 
Obliged to accept, as a means of livelihood, 
a petty post under the Royalist Government 
of Louis-Philippe in an eminently conserva- 
tive provincial town, he rashly attempts to 
convert the staid community to his revolu- 
tionary doctrines. He merely succeeds in 
making himself ridiculous, but he learns sev- 
eral salutary lessons, among them the truth 
of the venerable Latin proverb, ‘In medio 
stat virtus’ (Virtue lies midway between the 
two extremes). 

“Over against this raw enthusiast, who so 
sadly overdoes ‘goodness,’ the author has set, 
by way of foil, the archeologist, Bertrand 
d’Ouville, a gentle ironist, a mellow mocker, 
intellectual first cousin to Brotteaux des 
Ilettes, the lovable cynic of Anatole France’s 
‘Les Dieux Ont Soif.’ ‘You see,’ Bertrand 
d’Ouville observes playfully, but profoundly, 
to Geneviéve Viniés, the uncomprehending 
but commendably devoted wife of the half- 
baked apostle, ‘there are two types of dan- 
gerous politicians: knaves and saints. I am 
distrustful of the revolutions of angels. We 
have already had one such; it produced hell. 
It is a disagreeable precedent.’” 
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Voices “Living Poets =: 





eral in America, in the opinion of 

the editor of Contemporary Poetry 
— Charles Wharton Stork —is that its 
practitioners are mostly unable or unwill- 
ing to take it up as a life-work. Nearly 
all the important poetry of the last hun- 
dred years, he goes on to say, was written 
by men who made this their life-work or 
at least combined it only with some other 
phase of creative art. He mentions, in 
support of his contention, Emerson, Poe, 
Whitman and Lanier among American 
poets of the past, and Robinson, Frost, 
Lindsay, Bynner and Neihardt among 
American poets of the present. (He ad- 
mids that American women are doing 
“their full share,” but he limits his argu- 
ment to the men as they are the ones most 
likely to be diverted from poetry as a vo- 
cation.) It is the poetry that is written 
after thirty, he contends, that is likely to 
count in these days when standards are 
high and requirements hard. Exceptions 
in the past, such as Burns, Shelley and 
Keats, will, he thinks, on close scrutiny 
prove to be more apparent than real. Too 
few of our younger men keep up their 
poetic work long enough to reach the first 
class. He appeals to them as follows: 


haa main trouble with poetry in gen- 


“In its difficulties and disappointments, 
poetry is much the same as the other arts. 
One thing is pretty certain, viz., that anyone 
who undertakes it half-heartedly or unintelli- 
gently will probably fail. As with the other 
arts, the chief satisfaction must come in the 
growing power of expressing the finest and 
deepest of one’s nature. It is easier to have 
fun dabbling in verse than in putty or paint, 
but the failures of those who go in to play 
the game would seem to be much more nu- 
merous in the plastic arts. Money rewards 
are unusually and disproportionately low and 
slow, but then the expenses and inconveni- 
ences are less. Furthermore, what one learns 
in poetry he may turn to more mercantile 
account in fiction and the drama. For those 





who give themselves to it heart and soul 
there are many worse careers than poetry.” 


We think that Mr. Stork is right. There 
is a surprizing amount of good American 
poetry, but there is a surprizingly small 
number of first-class American poets, that 
is to say, of poets who sustain themselves 
long enough and actively enough to make 
a deep impression on the public. The 
causes for this may be many, but the fact 
itself can hardly be disputed. In the 
meantime, let us be glad for what we get, 
whether it is from those who make poetry 
a vocation or from those who make it an 
avocation. Here, for instance, is some- 
thing that we would not like to have 
missed from one whose name is but little 
identified with poetry. It was published 
in the Nineteenth Century and After, and 
the young aviator to whom it refers was 
Lieutenant Harry Campbell Preston, of 
the 20th Aero Squadron, who was killed 
while flying over the enemy’s lines on Sep- 
tember 28, 1918, aged twenty-one. In re- 
printing, we omit eleven lines which seem 
to us a diversion that weakens the poem. 


A FATHER AT THE GRAVE OF HIS 
SON KILLED FLYING IN FRANCE. 
By Wapbe CHANCE. 


TEADY, heart, for here’s my journey’s 
end—earth’s end, for me, 

And this the door which closes once, and 
opens never— 

These few unsodded clods of clay, 

A shelter and a shade 

To him who was, and is, my son. 

To me a grave, to him the rainbow’s end. 

Tho Death make cowards of the living, 

They know him not, the dead. 


He the arrow, I the bow 

Which launched his flight towards infinity. 
That form of willow, 

Those eyes more eager than the dawn, 
With all their freshness and surprize! 

To him was duty pleasure, pleasure joy, 
And joy was gratitude. 
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And with him«many parts I've played, 

A perch for childhood clinging, 

His boyhood’s anchor, in youth a shield, 
And to his manhood’s dawn 

An answering call. 

And now am I an echo stilled, 

A silent bell, a wave without a shore. 


In him dies out my name and line, 
Ancestry’s sum of heritage 
Back to the rim of Time. 


And now he has the whole Picardian plain 
for a grave, 

A fitting place to die, 

Where man has died for man, 

To dream, to rest, and greet the morn. 


A treader of the skies, 

With brother-falcons of the shield, 

He made new worlds his own, 

Soared beyond the condor’s ken, 

And shamed the eagle’s flight. 

He fought not treacherous foes on earth, 

But in his venture toward the sun 

Met those for once ennobled by their deeds, 

Who challenged, fought or fell, or died 
with him. 


He knew not death, for as he fell 

He loosed from him that body which had 
served its day, 

As wakes a sleeper from his dreams 

And lays his cloak aside. 

Then eager went as eager came, 

Up sped his soul and up, and ever up, 

A meteor in uncharted space, 

A light to heavens, new, 

A banneret of glory ’gainst the setting sun. 


For all his line who went before 
Were as a moving chain, 

And he the final link, Time's model, 
Of metal and design so rare 

Could fuse to flame of valor high 
And do his mighty deed. 


And he has missed the heartache, 
Life’s jealousies and pain, and sympathies 
deceived. 


Away, then, Sorrow, beguiling sister of de- 
spair, 

I'll rest a while with Sadness 

In her twilight hour of balm, 

And let Grief’s embers die. 

For I’ve a treasury of memories so rich and 
dear 

’T would beggar all the son-less men of earth 
to buy! 


Since memory’s but the bridge of time, 
I'll build it true and high, 

To carry me across the skies 

When comes my journey far. 

And never fear but I'll know well 
Where waits my boy for me— 

At the rainbow’s western end! 


Edwin Arlington Robinson has been the 
recipient of many tributes from his fel- 
low poets upon the occasion of reaching 
his fiftieth birthday. He deserves them 
all, for he and Moody may be said to have 
been the inaugurators of the new era in 
American poetry and he has set his face 
steadily against the riototis excesses of 
that era. He has never lost sight of the 
value of self-restraint in art and the value 
of economy of words. He has become a 
little over-subtle at times, but he has add- 
ed to our national portrait-gallery many 
of the choicest specimens it contains. 
Here is one of his latest, from the Atlantic 
Monthly: 


ARCHIBALD’S EXAMPLE. 
By Epwin ArtincTon Rosrnson. 
LD ARCHIBALD, in his eternal chair, 
Where trespassers, whatever their cc- 
gree, 
Were soon frowned out again, was looking 
off 


Across the clover when he said to me,— 


“My green hill yonder, where the sun ¢>es 
down 

Without a scratch, was once izhabited 

By trees that injured him—an evil trach 

That made a cage, and held him while he 


bled. 


“Gone fifty years, I sce them as they vere 
Before they fell. They were a crooked lot 
To spoil my sunset, and I saw no time 

In fifty years for crooked things to rot. 


“Trees, yes; but not a service or a joy 

To God or man, for they were thieves of 
light. 

So down they came. Nature and I loc!z:d 
on, 

And we were glad when they were out of 
sight. 


“Trees are like men, sometimes; and that 
being so, 

So much for that.” He twinkled in his chair, 

And looked across the clover to the place 

That he remembered when the trees were 
there. 
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Mr. Stork might have added a number of 
names to his list of present American 
poets who have made a vocation of poetry 
and one of them certainly (despite the ac- 
cident of birth) is Richard Le Gallienne, 
always the artist and always the devotee 
of beauty. In the Bookman appears a 
poem too long for reprinting here (it has 
seventeen stanzas) but not too long to be 
read with pleasure. It should find a place 
in all future editions of “Le Morte d’Ar- 
thur.” We give below a number of the 
stanzas: 


ON REREADING “LE MORTE 
D’ARTHUR.” 
By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNC. 
ERE learn who will the art of noble 
words, 
If he may snatch the secret the words 
keep 
Of speech like new-sprung grass to nib- 
bling herds, 
Yet old as graves of long-forgotten 
sleep; 
Bright as young joy, yet with a heart as 
deep 
As those old wells of tears that never dry; 
Alike for those who laugh or those wlio 
weep 
Friendly of face as is the morning sky, 
Bannered with bloom-tipt clouds lullingly 
moving by. 


Like some green glade in middle of the 
wood, 
Buttressed with beech and oak and 
arched with bowers, 
Spreads the old tale in nature’s amplitude, 
And many a grassy corner blue with 
flowers; 
Anon uprears a castle grim with towers, 
Anon a horn is blown, in silken weeds 
A lonely lady, fairer far than ours, 
On a white palfrey rides, anon there 
speeds 


A knight with vizor down, intent on flaming- 


deeds. 


Old book that still hath such a morning 
face, 
Dust are old eyes that read thee, yet no 
dust 
Is on the page they read; for thee no place 
Where dim Oblivion turneth all to rust, 
And later scrolls diurnally are thrust; 
But thou of Youth art still the very friend, 
And Age grows Youth to read thee— 
such a gust 


Dwells in the glamoured page o'er which 
we bend, 

And still we sigh that the old tale, like life, 
must end. 


I read thee, like my fellows, in the morn, 
And now the westering sun begins to 
throw 
A pathos o'er the realm where I was born, 
Touching with fire old fanes of long ago, 
Reanimating with a charméd glow 
Memories dim and faces fled away— 
I hear again thy bannered trumpets blow, 
And fall a-dream on that heraldic day 
When I was a young knight and she a little 
may. 


Gone! and yet here forever still abide, 
Stored as in music, all the aching joy 
And glory of young hearts that, side by 


side, 
Beat on when she was girl and I was 
boy, 
And the Round Table, and the Siege of 
Troy, 
And Roland's Song, and the far wandering 
seas 
Round Jason's keel, and all the long em- 
ploy 


Of Hercules, were our realities— 
Nor had we doubt to find, we two, the 
Hesperides. 


There is real pathos in Mr. Hardy’s little 
poem in the December Fortnightly Re- 
view, especially in the line, “Why go any 
road now?” Hardy is nearing his eighti- 
eth birthday. 


BY MELLSTOCK CROSS AT THE 
YEAR'S END. 


By Tuomas Harpy. 


HY go the east road now?... 
That way a youth went on a morrow 
After mirth, and he brought back sorrow 
Painted upon his brow: 
Why go the east road now? 


Why go the north road now? 
Torn, leaf-strewn, as if scoured by foemen— 
Once edging fiefs of my forefolk yeomen- 

Stalwart peers of the plow: 

Why go the north road now? 


Why go the west road now? 
Thence to us came she, bosom-burning, 
Welcome with joyousness returning. . 

She sleeps under the bough: 

Why go the west road now? 


Be reine ag 
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Why go: the south road now? 
That way marched they some are forgetting, 
Stark to the moon left, past regretting 
Loves who have falsed their vow. ... 
Why go the south road now? 


Why go any road now? 
White stands the handpost for brisk on- 
bearers, 
“Halt!” is the word for wan-cheeked farers 
Musing on Whither and How... . 
Why go any road now? 


Such are for new feet now; 
Hark there to chit-chat, kisses, laughter; 
Yea, there be plenty to go hereafter 

By these ways, I trow!... 

They are for new feet now. 


We seer to be running strong this month, 
in apparent refutation of Mr. Stork’s and 
our own remarks, to the poets who have 
sustained themselves for many years in 
the writing of poetry as their chief occu- 
pation. Here is a dainty piece of lyric 
work by Myr. Markham—one of three 
poems in McClure’s: 


THE IMPERISHABLE. 
By Epwin MarkKHAM. 


OU tell me that your name will fade, 
Will vanish from me as a shade— 
That you, in worlds to come, will pass 
As vapor from a shining glass; 
That in my spirit you will be 
A raindrop melted in the sea. 


No, Love, I might forget your brow, 
Dream-lighted and immortal now; 

I might forget your shining hair 
That is my wonder and despair; 

I might forget your shoulder’s curve, 
That cryptic smile, that old reserve. 
Yes, even your soul so touched with sun 
Might sink into oblivion; 

Yet something beautiful would stay 
To gladden my immortal way, 

Qne thing to stir the eternal years— 
Your eyes that are so close to tears! 


And now, perhaps, we may brace our- 
selves for “The Daniel Jazz,” by Vachel 
Lindsay. It is one of the poems in his 
new book, “The Golden Whales of Cali- 
fornia” (Macmillan). A subtitle to the 
book runs: “And Other Rhymes in the 
American Language.” In this volume 
Lindsay frolics all over the universe. 


Most of it is im what may be denominated 
(from one of his former poems) his Kal- 
lyope style. We have long since given up 
trying to decide just how seriously we 
ought to take this sort of work and we 
just give ourselves over to sheer enjoy- 
ment of it, leaving to colder-blooded crit- 
ics to decide its place as art. In the fol- 
lowing production he cuts loose in unre- 
strained abandonment to pure jazz verse. 
If a Bible story ever before got such 
treatment as this we don’t know when or 
where. And Lindsay is a devout evan- 
gelical Christian of the traditional sort. 
Side-heads printed with the poem inform 
us that it begins in the first stanza with 
a strain of Dixie, and in the second stanza 
“with a touch of ‘Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band.’” A little later on we are informed 
that the audience is to roar like lions with 
the leader and later on is to sing the lines 
with the leader to an old negro tune. The 
leader is supposed to train the audience 
to do the proper kind of roaring before 
he begins the readine. So-now we are 
off for a good time: 


THE DANIEL JAZZ. 
Py Vacueci LInpbsay. 


ARIUS the Mede was a king and a 
wonder, 
His eye was proud, and his voice was thun- 
der. 
He kept bad lions in a monstrous den. 
He fed up the lions on Christian men. 


Daniel was the chief hired man of the land. 

He stirred up the jazz in the palace band. 

He whitewashed the cellar. He shoveled in 
the coal. 

And Daniel kept a-praying:—“Lord save my 
soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying “Lord save my soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying “Lord save my soul.” 


Daniel was the butler, swagger and swell. 

He ran up-stairs. He answered the bell. 

And he would let in whoever came a-calling :— 

Saints so holy, scamps so appalling. 

“Old man Ahab leaves his card. 

[Elisha and the bears are a-waiting in the 
yard. 

Here comes Pharaoh and his snakes a-calling. 

Here comes Cain and his wife a-calling. 

Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego for tea. 

Here comes Jonah and the whale, 

And the Sea! 
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Here comes St. Peter and his fishing-pole. 

Here comes Judas and his silver a-calling. 

Here comes old Beelzebub a-calling.” 

And Daniel kept a-praying :—“Lord save my 
soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying :—“Lord save my soul.” 

Daniel kept a-praying :—“Lord save my soul, 


His sweetheart and his mother were Chris- 
tian and meck. 

They washed and ironed for Darius every 
week. 

One Thursday he met them at the door :— 

Paid them as usual, but acted sore. 


He said:—“Your Daniel is a dead little 


pigeon:- ~- 

He’s a good hard worker, but he talks re- 
ligion.” 

And he showed them Daniel in the lion's 
cage 


Daniel standing quietly, the lions in a rage. 


His good old mother cried :— 

“Lord save him.” 

And Daniel’s tender sweetheart cried :— 
“Lord save him.” 


And she was a golden lily in the dew. 

And she was as sweet as an apple on the tree 

And she was as fine as a melon in the corn- 
field, 

Gliding and lovely as a ship on the sea. 

Gliding and loyely as a ship on the sea. 


And she prayed to the Lord :— 
“Send Gabriel. Send Gabriel.” 


King Darius said to the lions :— 
“Bite Daniel. Bite Daniel. 
Bite him. Bite him. Bite him!” 


Thus roared the lions :— 

“We want Daniel, Daniel, Daniel, 
We want Daniel, Daniel, Dauiel. 
Grrerrreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeere 
Grerrreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeecece’” 


And Daniel did not frown, 
Daniel did not cry. 

He kept on looking at the sky. 
And the Lord said to Gabriel :— 
“Go chain the lions down. 

Go chain the lions down. 

Go chain the lions down. 


Go chain the lions down.” 


And Gabriel chained the lions, 
And Gabriel chained the lions, 


And Gabriel chained the lions, 

And Daniel got out of the den, 

And Daniel got out of the den, 

And Daniel got out of the den. 

And Darius said: —“You're a- Christian 
child,” 

Darius said:—“You're a Christian child,” 

Darius said :—“You're a Christian child,” 

And gave him his job again, 

And gave him his job again, 

And gave him his job again. 


One of the best of our newspaper poets 
is James J. Montague, who, under the 
title, “More Truth Than Poetry,” fur- 
nishes a syndicate of newspapers with 
well-turned rhymes on timely topics day 
after day. Every once in a while he hits 
off something that ought to be given more 
than a transitory existence. This will 
just about suit father. We take it from 
the Minneapolis Tribune: 


THE EVENING SUIT. 
By James J. MontaGue. 


UT yesterday he wore a bib, 
And strewed his dinner all around him; 

He slept beside me in his crib, 

That is sometimes he slept, confound him! 
I still have got his cast-off shoes,- 

A rumpled wad of shabby leather, 
The heel worn off, the toe worn through, 

And seams that hardly hold together. 


Last night, it was, I read to him 
That old but unforgotten thriller 
The movies have no lure to dim, 
The tale of Jack-the-Giant-Killer. 
Last week he got his rocking-horse, 
A steed no rider’s hand had humbled, 
And baby nature took its course, 
(He barked his forehead When he tum- 
bled). 


And now a husky, hulking brute, 
Fair looking tho—I can’t deny it- 
Has got to have an evening suit, . 
And I, forsooth, have got to buy it 
Could he wear mine? The Fates forbid, 
I'm wiser—I believe—and older, 
But when I stand beside the kid 
My head is level with his shoulder. 


An evening suit—when yesterday 
He prattled in his crib—a baby! 
I count the years again, and say 
In wan bewilderment—“Well, maybe. 














An autocrat'is Madame Style— 
Perhaps that ought to satisfy me. 

But where could I have been the while 
That all those years were slipping by me? 


Mr. Bynner’s trip to the Orient is still 
bearing fruit. This is a vision he saw 
lying on the sea-sands of California. It 
has much charm. 


CARVINGS OF CATHAY. 
By Witter Bynner. 


A“ the world was near to-day... 
The waves were carvings of Cathay 
Thrown and broken at my feet, 

And these old desert-sands were sweet 
With dead pagodas, buried tiles 

And ocean-grass for miles and miles. 
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Every little tuft of green 

Was a brush-stroke on a screen, 
Mounds and dunes made a redoubt 
For keeping all the Tartars out, 
And a temple-cloud was dim 

On the sea’s imperial rim. 


This, the ocean I was on, 

Confucius witnessed from T’ai-Shan, 
The knees of Buddha made the sign 

Of calm that I composed with mine, 
And as many as the sands 

Were Kwan-Yin’s mercies and her hands. 


I could hear a dragon-whelp 

Mewing in a maze of kelp, 

Gulls, with turnings, flashes, flares, 

Filled the wind like paper prayers, 

And capping me, like Him, from sun, 

The snails of thought crawled, one by one. 





ENGLAND TO AMERICA—A STORY 


This is a tale not of the war, or at least not of the fighting front, but of a war-vacation. 
A young American aviator spends his furlough in an English home and his touching experi- 
ences there form the story. It is written by Margaret Prescott Montague, of West Virginia, 
and was published in the Atlantic Monthly several months ago. It is to be published in a 


little volume by itself by Doubleday & Page. 


It is adjudged by competent critics the best 


short story published in an American periodical during the year 1919. 


This was the perplexed mental 
ejaculation that young Lieutenant 
Skipworth Cary, of Virginia, found his 
thoughts constantly reiterating during his 
stay in Devonshire. Had he been, he won- 
dered, a confiding fool, to accept so trusting- 
ly Chev Sherwood’s suggestion that he spend 
a part of his leave, at least, at Bishopsthorpe, 
where Chev’s people lived? But why should 
he have anticipated any difficulty here, in 
this very corner of England which had bred 
his own ancestors, when he had always hit 
it off so splendidly with his English com- 
rades at the Front? Here, however, tho 
they were all awfully kind,—at least, he was 
sure they meant to be kind,—something was 
always bringing him up short: something 
that he could not lay hold of, but which made 
him feel like a blind man groping in a 
strange place, or worse, like a bull in a 
china-shop. He was prepared enough to 
find differences in the American and En- 
glish points of view. But this thing that baf- 
fled him did not seem to have to do with 
that; it was something deeper, something 
very definite, he was sure—and yet, what 
was it? The worst of it was that he had 
a curious feeling as if they were all—that 
is, Lady Sherwood and Gerald; not Sir 
Charles so much—protecting him from him- 
self—keeping him from making breaks, as 


ss ay but English people are funny!” 


he phrased it. That hurt and annoyed him, 
and piqued his vanity. Was he a social 
blunderer, and weren’t a Virginia gentleman’s 
manners to be trusted in England without 
leading-strings? 


Ho had been at the Front for several 

months with the Royal Flying Corps, 
and when his leave came, his Flight Com- 
mander, Captain Cheviot Sherwood, discov- 
ering that he meant to spend it in England 
where he hardly knew a soul, had said his 


people down in Devonshire would be jolly , 


glad to have him stop with them; and Skip- 
worth Cary, knowing that, if the circum- 
stances had been reversed, his people down 
in Virginia would indeed have been jolly 
glad to entertain Captain Sherwood, had ac- 
cepted unhesitatingly. The invitation had 
been seconded by a letter from Lady Sher- 
wood, Chev’s mother—and after a few days 
sight-seeing in London, he had come down 
to Bishopsthorpe, very eager to know his 
friend’s family, feeling as he did about Chev 
himself. ‘“He’s the finest man that ever 
went up in the air,” he had written home; 
and to his own family’s disgust, his letters 
had been far more full of Chev Sherwood 
than they had been of Skipworth Cary. 
And now here he was, and he almost 
wished himself away—wished almost that he 
was back again at the Front, carrying on 
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under Chev. There, at least, you knew what 
you were up against. The job might be hard 
enough, but it wasn’t baffling and queer, with 
hidden undercurrents that you couldn’t 
chart. It seemed to him that this baffling 
feeling of constraint had rushed to meet him 
on the very threshold of the drawing-room, 
when he made his first appearance. 

As he entered, he had a sudden sensation 
that they had been awaiting him in a strained 
expectancy, and that, as he appeared, they 
adjusted unseen masks and began to play-act 
at something. “But the English people don’t 
play-act very well,” he commented. to himself, 
reviewing the scene afterwards. 

Lady Sherwood had come forward and 

reeted him in a manner which would have 
Ton pleasant, enough, if he had not, with 
quick sensitiveness, felt it to be forced. But 
perhaps that was English stiffness. 

Then ‘she had turned to her husband, who 
was standing staring into the fireplace, altho, 
as it was June, there was no fire there to 
Stare at. 

“Charles,” she said, “here is Lieutenant 
Cary”; and her voice had a certain note in 
it which at home Cary and his sister Nancy 
were in the habit of designating “mother 
making-dad-mind-his-manners.” 


At her words the old man—and Cary was 
startled to see how old and broken he 
was—turned round and held out his hand. 
“How d’you do?” he said jerkily, “how d’you 
do?” and then turned abruptly back again 
to the fireplace. 

“Hello! What's up! The old boy doesn’t 
like me!” was Cary’s quick startled comment 
to himself. 

He was so surprised by the look the other 
bent upon him that he involuntarily glanced 
across to a long mirror to see if there was 
anything wrong with his uniform. But no, 
that appeared to be all right. It was himself, 
then—or his country; perhaps the old sport 
didn’t fall for Americans. 

“And here is Gerald,” Lady Sherwood went 
on in her low remote voice, which somehow 
made the Virginian feel very far away. 


It was with genuine pleasure, tho with 
some surprise, that he turned to greet Gerald 
Sherwood, Chev’s younger brother, who had 
been, tradition in the corps said, as gallant 
and daring a flyer as Chev himself, until he 
got his in the face five months ago. 

“T’m mighty glad to meet you,” he said 
eagerly, in his pleasant, muffled Southern 
voice, grasping the hand the other stretched 
out, and looking with deep respect at the 
scarred face and sightless eyes. 

Gerald laughed a little, but it was a pleas- 
ant laugh, and his handclasp was friendly. 

“That’s real American, isn’t it?” he said. 
“I ought to have remembered and said it 
first. Sorry.” 


Skipworth laughed, too. “Well,” he con- 
ceded, “we generally are glad to meet people 
in my country, and we don’t care who says 
it first. But,” he added, “I didn’t think I'd 
have the luck to find you here.” 

He remembered that Chev had regretted 
that he probably wouldn’t see Gerald, as the 
latter was at St. Dunstan’s, where they were 
reeducating the blinded soldiers. 

The other hesitated a moment, and then 
said rather awkwardly, “Oh, I’m just home 
for a little while; I only got here this morn- 
ing, in fact.” 

Skipworth noted the hesitation. Did the 
old people get panicky at the thought of en- 
tertaining a wild man from Virginia, and 
send an S O S for Gerald, he wondered. 

“We are glad you could come to us,” 
Lady Sherwood said rather hastily just then. 
And again he could not fail to note that she 
was prompting her husband. 

The latter reluctantly turned round, and 
said, “Yes, yes, quite so. Welcome to Bish- 
opsthorpe, my boy,” as if his wife had 
pulled a string, and he responded mechan- 
ically, without quite knowing what he said. 
Then, as his eyes rested a moment on his 
guest, he looked as if he would like to bolt 
out of the room. He controlled himself, 
however, and, jerking round again to the 
fireplace, went on murmuring, “Yes, yes, 
yes,” vaguely—just like the dormouse at the 
Mad Tea-Party, who went to sleep, saying, 
“Twinkle, twinkle, twinkle,” Cary could not 
help thinking to himself. 


UT, after all, it wasn’t really funny, it 
was pathetic. Gosh, how doddering the 
poor old boy was! Skipworth wondered, 
with a sudden twist at his heart, if the war 
was playing the deuce with his home people, 
too. Was his own father going to pieces 
like this, and had his mother’s gay vivacity 
fallen into that still remoteness of Lady 
Sherwood’s? But, of course, not! The 
Carys hadn’t suffered as the poor Sherwoods 
had, with their youngest son, Curtin, killed 
early in the war, and now Gerald knocked 
out so tragically. Lord, he thought, how 
they must all bank on Chev! And, of course, 
they would want to hear at once about him. 
“T left Chev as fit as anything, and he sent 
all sorts of messages,” he reported, thinking 
it more discreet to deliver Chev’s messages 
thus vaguely than to repeat his actual care- 
free remark, which had been, “Oh, tell ’em 
I’m jolly as a tick.” 

But evidently there was something wrong 
with the words as they were, for instantly 
he was aware of that curious sense of with- 
drawal on their part. MHastily reviewing 
them, he decided that they had sounded too 
familiar from a stranger and a younger man 
like himself. He supposed he. ought not to 
have spoken of Chev by his first name. Gee, 
what sticklers they were! Wouldn't his fam- 
ily—dad and mother and Nancy—have fairly 
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lapped up any messages from him, even if 
they had been delivered a bit awkwardly? 
However, he added, as a concession to their 
point of view, “But, of course, you'll have 
had later news of Captain Sherwood.” 


To which, after a pause, Lady Sherwood 
responded, “Oh, yes,” in that remote and 
colorless voice which might have meant any- 
thing or nothing. 

At this point dinner was announced. 


Lady Sherwood drew her husband away 
from the empty fireplace, and Gerald slipped 
his arm through the Virginian’s, saying pleas- 
antly, “I’m learning to carry on fairly well 
at St. Dunstan’s, but I confess I still like to 
have a pilot.” 


T° look at the tall young fellow beside 

him, whose scarred face was so remi- 
niscent of Chev’s untouched good looks, who 
had known all the immense freedom of the 
air, but who was now learning to carry on 
in the dark, moved Skipworth Cary to gen- 
erous homage. 

“You know my saying I’m glad to meet 
you isn’t just American,” he said half shyly, 
but warmly. “It’s plain English, and the 
straight truth. I’ve wanted to meet you 
awfully. The oldsters are always holding 
up your glorious exploits to us newcomers. 
Withers never gets tired telling about that 
fight of yours with the four enemy planes. 
And besides,” he rushed on eagerly, “I’m 
glad to have a chance to tell Chev’s brother 
—Captain Sherwood’s brother, I mean—what 
I think of him. Only as a matter of fact, 
}-can’t,” he broke off with a laugh. “I can’t 
put it exactly into words, but I tell you I'd 
follow that man straight into hell and out 
the other side—or go there alone if he told 
me to. He is the finest chap that ever flew.” 


And then he felt as if a cold douche had 
been flung in his face, for after a moment’s 
pause, the other returned. “That’s awfully 
good of you,” in a voice so distant and for- 
mal that the Virginian could have kicked 
himself. What an.ass he was to be so darned 
enthusiastic with an Englishman! He sup- 
posed it was bad form to show any pleasure 
over praise of a member of your family. 
Lord, if Chev got the V. C., he reckoned it 
would be awful to speak of it. Still, you 
would have thought Gerald might have stood 
for a little praise of him. But then, glanc- 
ing sideways at his companion, he surprised 
on his face a look so strange and suffering 
that it came to him almost violently what it 
must be never to fly again; to be on the 
threshold of life, with endless days of black- 
ness ahead. Good God! How cruel he had 
been to flaunt Chev in his face! In remorse- 


ful and hasty reparation he stumbled on,_ 


“But the old fellows are always having great 
discussions as to which was the best—you 
or your brother. Withers always maintains 
you were. 


“Withers lies, then!” the other retorted, 
“I never touched Chev—never came within 
a mile of him, and never could have.” 

They reached the dinner-table with that, 
and young Cary found himself bewildered 
and uncomfortable. If Gerald hadn’t liked 
praise of Chev, he had liked praise of him- 
self even less, it seemed. 


INNER was not a success. The Vir- 
ginian found that, if there was to be 
conversation, the burden of carrying it on 
was upon him, and gosh! they don’t mind 
silences in this man’s island, do they? he 
commented desperately to himself, thinking 
how different it was from America. Why, 
there they acted as if silence was an egg 
that had just been laid, and. everyone had 
to crackle at once to cover it up. But here 
the talk constantly fell to the ground, and 
nobody but himself seemed concerned to 
pick it up. His attempt to praise Chev had 
not been successful, and he could under- 
stand their not wanting to hear about flying 
and the war before Gerald. 


So at last, in desperation, he wandered off 
into descriptions of America, finding to his 
relief that he had struck the right note at 
last. They were glad to hear about the 
States, and Lady Sherwood inquired politely 
if the Indians still gave them much trouble; 
and when he assured her that in Virginia, 
except for the Pocahontas tribe, they were 
all pretty well subdued, she accepted his 
statement with complete innocency. And he 
was so delighted to find at last a subject to 
which they were evidently cordial, that he 
was quite carried away, and wound up by in- 
viting them all to visit his family in Rich- 
mond, as soon as the war was over. 

Gerald accepted at once, with enthusiasm; 
Lady Sherwood made polite murmurs, smil- 
ing at him in quite a warm and almost, in- 
deed, maternal manner. Even Sir Charles, 
who had been staring at the food on his 
plate as if he did not quite know what to 


make of it, came to the surface long enough . 


to mumble, “Yes, yes, very good idea. Coun- 
tries must carry on together—What?” 


BUT that was the only hit of the whole 
evening, and when the Virginian retired 
to his room, as he made an excuse to do early, 
he was so confused and depressed that he 
fell into an acute attack of homesickness. 


Heavens, he thought, as he tumbled into 
bed, just suppose, now, this was little old 
Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A., instead of be- 
ing Bishopsthorpe, Avery Cross near Wick, 
and all the rest of it! And at that, he 
grinned to himself. England wasn’t such an 
all-fired big country that you’d think they’d 
have to ticket themselves with addresses a 
yard long, for fear they'd get lost—now, 
would you? Well, anyway, suppose it was 
Richmond, and his train just pulling into 
the Byrd Street Station. He stretched out 
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luxuriously, and let his mind picture the 
whole familiar scene. The wind was blow- 
ing right, so there was the mellow homely 
smell of tobacco in the streets, and plenty of 
people all along the way to hail him with 
outstretched hands and shouts of “Hey, Skip 
Cary, when did you get back?” “Welcome 
home, my boy!” “Well, will you look what 
the cat dragged in!” And so he came to his 
own front door-step, and walking straight 
in, surprised the whole family at breakfast; 
and yes—doggone it! if it wasn’t Sunday, 
and they having waffles! And after that his 
obliging fancy bore him up Franklin Street, 
through Monroe Park, and so to Miss Sally 
Berkeley’s door. He was sound asleep be- 
fore he reached it, but in his dreams, light 
as a little bird, she came flying down the 
broad stairway to meet him, and— 

But when he waked next morning, he did 
not find himself in Virginia, but in Devon- 
shire, where, to his unbounded embarrass- 
ment, a white housemaid was putting up his 
curtains and whispering something about 
his bath. And tho he pretended profound 
slumber, he was well aware that people do 
not turn brick-red in their sleep. And the 
problern of whet was the matter with the 
Sherwood family was still before him. 


THEY'RE playing a game,” he told him- 

self after a few days. “That is, Lady 
Sherwood and Gerald are—poor old Sir 
Charles can’t make much of a stab at it. 
The game is to make me think they are aw- 
fully glad to have me, when in reality there’s 
something about me, or something I do, that 
gets them on the raw.” 

He almost decided to make some excuse 
and get away; but after all, that was not 
easy. In English novels, he remembered, 
they always had a wire calling them to Lon- 
don; but darn, it all! the Sherwoods knew 
mighty well there wasn’t anyone in London 
who cared a hoot about him, 

The thing that got his goat most, he told 
himself, was that they apparently didn't like 
his friendship with Chev. Anyway, they 
didn’t seem to want him to talk about him; 
and whenever he tried to express his warm 
appreciation for all that the older man had 
done for him, he was instantly aware of a 
wall of reserve on their part, a holding of 
themselves aloof from him. That puzzled 
and hurt him, and put him on his dignity. 
He concluded that they thought it was 
cheeky of a youngster like him to think that 
a man like Chev could be his friend; and if 
that was the way they felt, he reckoned he’d 
jolly well better shut up about it. 

But whatever it was that they didn’t like 
about him, they most certainly did want 
him to have a good time. He and his plea- 
sure appeared to be for the time being 
their chief consideration. And after the first 
day or so he began indeed to enjoy himself 
extremely. For one thing, he came to love 


the atmosphere of the old place and of the 
surrounding country, which he and Gerald 
explored together. He liked to think. that 
ancestors of his own had been inheritors of 
these green lanes, and pleasant mellow 
stretches. Then, too, after the first few 
days, he could not help seeing that they really 
began to like him, which, of course, was 
reassuring, and tapped his own warm friend- 
liness, which was always ready enough to 
be released. And besides, he got by accident 
what he took to be a hint as to the trouble. 
He was passing the half-open door of Lady 
Sherwood’s morning-room, when he heard 
Sir Charles’s voice break out, “Good God, 
Elizabeth, I don’t see how you stand it! 
When I see him so straight and fine-looking, 
and so untouched, beside our poor lad, and 
think—and think—” 


KIPWORTH hurried out of hearing, but 

now he understood that look of aver- 
sion in the old man’s eyes which had so 
startled him at first. Of course, the poor 
old boy might easily hate the sight of him 
beside Gerald. With Gerald himself he 
really got along famously. He was a most 
delightful campanion, full of anecdotes and 
history of the countryside, every foot of 
which he had apparently explored in the old 
days with Chev and the younger brother, 
Curtin. Yet even with Gerald, Cary some- 
times felt that aloofness and reserve, and 
that older protective air that they all showed 
him. Take, for instance, that afternoon 
when they were lolling together on the grass 
in the park. The Virginian, running on in 
his usual eager manner, had plunged with- 
out thinking into an account of a particu- 
larly daring bit of flying on Chev’s part, 
when suddenly he realized that Gerald had 
rolled over on the grass and buried his face 
in his arms, and interrupted himself awk- 
wardly. “But, of course,” he said, “he must 
have written home about it himself.” 

“No, or if he did, I didn’t hear of it. Go 
on,” Gerald said in a muffled voice. 

A great rush of compassion and remorse 
overwhelmed the Virginian, and he burst 
out penitently, “What a brute I am! I’m 
always forgetting and running on about fly- 
ing, when | know it must hurt like the very 
devil!” 

The other drew a difficult breath. “Yes,” 
he admitted, “what you say does hurt in a 
way—in a way you can’t understand. Btt 
all the same I like to hear you. Go on 
about Chev.” 


S° Skipworth went on and finished his ac- 
count, winding up, “I don’t believe there’s 
another man in the service who could have 
pulled it off—but I tell you that your 
brother’s one in a million.” 

“Good God, don’t I know it!” the other 
burst out. “We were all three the jolliest 
pals together,” he got out presently in a 
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choked voice, “Chev and the young un and 
I; and now—” 

He did not finish, but Cary guessed his 
meaning. Now the young un, Curtin, was 
dead, and Gerald himself knocked out. But, 
heavens! the Virginian thought, did Gerald 
think Chev would go back on him now on 
account of his blindness? Well, you could 
everlastingly bet he wouldn’t! 

“Chev thinks the world and all of you!” 
he cried in eager defense of his friend’s loy- 
alty. “Lots of times when we're all awfully 
jolly together, he makes some excuse and 
goes off by himself; and Withers told me it 
was because he was so frightfully cut up 
about you. Withers said he told him once 
that he’d a lot rather have got it himself— 
so you can everlastingly bank on him!” 


GERALD gave a terrible little gasp. “I— 

I knew he'd feel like that,” he got out. 
“We've always cared such a lot for each 
other.” And then he pressed his face 
harder than ever into the grass, and his long 
body quivered all over. But not for long. 
In a moment he took fierce hold on himself, 
muttering, “Well, one must carry on, what- 
ever happens,” and apologized disjointedly. 
“What a fearful fool you must think me! 
And—and this isn’t very pippy for you, old 
chap.” Presently, after that, he sat up, and 
said, brushing it all aside, “We're facing 
the old moat, aren’t we? There’s an inter- 
esting bit of tradition about it that I must 
tell you.’ 

And there you were, Cary thought: no 
matter how much Gerald might be suffering 
from his misfortune, he must carry on just 
the same, and see that his visitor had a 
leasant time. It made the Virginian feel 

ike an outsider and very young, as if he 
were not old enough for them to show him 
their real feelings. 

Another thing that he noticed was that 
they did not seem to want him to meet 
people. They never took him anywhere to 
call, and if visitors came to the house, they 
showed an almost panicky desire to get him 
out of the way. That again hurt his pride. 
What in heaven’s name was the matter with 
him anyway. 


HOWEVER, on the last afternoon of his 

stay at: Bishopsthorpe, he told himself 
with a rather rueful grin, that his manners 
must have improved a little for they took 
him to tea at the rectory. 

He was particularly glad to go there be- 
cause, from certain jokes of Withers’s, who 
had known the Sherwoods since boyhood, he 
gathered that Chev and the rector’s daughter 
were engaged. And just as he would have 
liked Chev to meet Sallie Berkeley, so he 
wanted to meet Miss Sybil Gaylord. 

He had little hope of having a téte-a-téte 
with her, but as it fell out he did. They were 
all in the rectory garden together, Gerald 


and the rector a little behind Miss Gaylord 
and himself as they strolled down.a long 
walk with high hedges bordering it. On the 
other side of the hedge Lady Sherwood and 
her hostess still sat at the tea-table, and then 
it was that Cary heard Mrs. Gaylord say 
distinctly, “I’m afraid the strain has been too 
_ for you—you should have let us have 

im 

To which Lady Sherwood returned quick- 
ly, “Oh, no, that would have been impossible 
with—” 

“Come—come this way—I must show you 
the view from the arbor,” Miss Gaylord 
broke in breathlessly; and laying a hand on 
a gina she turned him abruptly into a side 
pat 

Glancing down at her, the Southerner 
could not but note the panic and distress in 
her fair face. It was so obvious that the 
overheard words referred to him, and he 
was so bewildered by the whole situation 
that he burst out ey. ‘I say, what 
is the matter with me? do they find 
me so hard to put up swith? Ye it something 
I do—or don’t they like Americans? Hon- 
estly, I wish you'd tell me.” 

She stood still at that, looking at him, 
her blue eyes full of distress and concern. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” she cried. “They 
would be so sorry to have you think anything 
like that.” 

“But what is it?” he persisted. “Don’t 
they like Americans?” 

“Oh, no, it isn’t that—Oh, quite the con- 
trary!” she returned eagerly. 
ete” it’s something about me_ they don’t 
ike 

“Oh, no, no! Least of all that—don’t 
think that,” she begged. 

“But what am I to think then?” 

“Don’t think anything just yet,” she 
pleaded. “Wait a little, and you will under- 
stand.” 

She was so evidently distressed that he 
could not press her further; and fearing 
she might think him unappreciative, he 
said, “Well, whatever it is, it hasn’t pre- 
vented me from having a ripping good time. 
They’ve seen to that, and just done every- 
thing for my pleasure.” 

She looked up quickly, and to his relief he 
saw that for once he had said the right thing. 

“You have enjoyed it, theri?” she ques- 
tioned eagerly. 

“Most awfully,” he assured her warmly. 
“T shall always remember what a happy leave 
they gave me.” 


SHE gave a little sigh of satisfaction, “I 
am so glad,” she said. “They wanted you 
to have a good time—that was what we all 
wanted.” 
He looked at her gratefully, thinking how 
sweet she was in her fair English beauty, 
and how good to care that he should have 
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enjoyed his leave. How different she was too 
from Sally Berkeley—why she would have 
made two if his little girl! And how quiet! 
Sallie Berkeley, with her quick glancing vi- 
vacity, would have been all around her and 
off again like a humming-bird before she 
could have uttered two words. And yet he 
was sure that they would have been friends, 
just as he and Chev were. Perhaps they all 
would be, after the war. And then he began 
to talk about Chev, being sure that, had the 
circumstances been reversed, Sallie Berkeley 
would have wanted news“of him. Instantly 
he was aware of a tense listening-stillness on 
her part. That pleased him. Well, she did 
care for the old fellow all right, he thought; 
and tho she made no response, avert- 
ing her face, and plucking nervously at the 
leaves of the hedge as they passed slowly 
along, he went on pouring out his eager ad- 
miration for his friend. 


At last they came to a seat in an arbor, 

from which one looked out upon a green 
beneficent landscape. It was an intimate 
secluded little spot—and oh, if Sallie Berke- 
ley were only there to sit beside him. And 
as he thought of this, it came to him whimsi- 
cally that in all probability she must be long- 
ing for Chev, just as he was for Sallie. 

Dropping down on the bench beside her, 
he leaned over, and said with a friendly, 
almost brotherly, grin of understanding, “I 
reckon you’re wishing Captain Sherwood 
was.sitting here, instead of Lieutenant Cary.” 

The minute the impulsive words were out 
of his mouth, he knew he had blundered, 
been awkward, and inexcusably intimate. She 
gave a little choked gasp, and her blue eyes 
stared up at him, wide and startled. Good 
heavens, what a break he had made! No 
wonder the Sherwoods couldn’t trust him in 
company! There seemed no apology that he 
could offer in words, but at least, he thought, 
he would show her that he would not have 
intruded on her secret without being willing 
to share his with her. With awkward haste 
he put his hand into his breast-pocket, and 
dragged forth the picture of Sallie Berkeley 
he always carried there. 

“This is the little girl I’m thinking about,” 
he said, turning very red, yet boyishly deter- 
mined to make amends, and also proudly 
confident of Sallie Berkeley’s charms. “I'd 
like mighty well for you two to know one 
another.” ’ 


SHE took the picture in silence, and for 
a long moment stared down at the soft 
little face, so fearless, so confident and gay, 
that smiled appealingly back at her. Then 
she did something astonishing—something 
which seemed to him wholly un-English— 
and yet he thought it the sweetest thing he 
had ever seen. Cupping her strong hands 
about the picture with a quick protectiveness, 
she suddenly raised it to her lips, and kissed 


it lightly. “O little girl!” she cried, “I hope 
you will be very happy!” 

The little involuntary act, so tender, so 
sisterly and spontaneous, touched the Virgin- 
ian extremely. 

“Thanks awfully,” he said unsteadily. 
“She'll think a lot of that, just as I do—and 
I know she’d wish you the same.” 

She made no reply to that, and as she 
handed the picture back to him, he saw that 
her hands were trembling, and he had a sud- 
den conviction that, if she had been Sallie 
Berkeley, her eyes would have been full of 
tears. As she was Sybil Gaylord, however, 
there were no tears there, only a look that 
he never forgot. The look of one much 
older, protective, maternal almost, and as if 
she was gazing back at Sallie Berkeley and 
himself from a long way ahead on the road 
of life. He supposed it was the way most 
English people felt nowadays. He had sur- 
prised it so often on all their faces that he 
could not help speaking of it. 

“You all think we Americans are awfully 
young and raw, don’t you?" he questioned. 

“Oh, no, not that,” she deprecated. “Young 
perhaps for these days, yes—but it is more 
that you—that your country is so—so unsuf- 
fered. And we don’t want you to suffer!” 
she added quickly. 

Yes, that was it! He understood now, 
and, heavens, how fine it was! Old England 
was wounded deep—deep. What she suf- 
fered herself she was too proud to show; 
but out of it she wrought a great maternal 
care for the newcomer. Yes, it was fine— 
he hoped his country would understand. 

Miss Gaylord rose. “There are Gerald 
and father looking for you,” she said, “and 
I must go now.” She held out her hand. 
“Thank you for letting me see her picture, 
and for everything you said about Captain 
Sherwood — for everything, remember —I 
want you to remember.” 

With a light pressure of her fingers she 
was gone, slipping away through the shrub- 
bery, and he did not see her again. 


S° he came to his last morning at Bishops- 
thorpe; and as he dressed, he wished it 
could have been different; that he were not 
still conscious of that baffling wall of reserve 
between himself and Chev’s people, for 
whom, despite all, he had come to have a 
real affection. ‘ 

In the breakfast-room he found them all 
assembled, and his last meal there seemed 
to him as constrained and difficult as any 
that had preceded it. It was over finally, 
however, and in a few minutes he would 
be leaving. 

“I can never thank you enough for the 
splendid time I’ve had here,” he said as he 
rose. “I'll be seeing Chev to-morrow, and 
I'll tell him all about everything.” 

Then he stopped dead. With a smothered 
exclamation, old Sir Charles had stumbled to 
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his feet, knocking over his chair, and hur- 
ried blindly out of the room; and Gerald 
said. “Mother!” in a choked appeal. 

As if it were a signal between them, Lady 
Sherwood pushed her chair back a little 
from the table, her long delicate fingers 
dropped together loosely in her lap; she 
gave a faint sigh as if a restraining mantle 
slipped from her shoulders, and looking up 
at the youth before her, her fine pale face 
lighted with a kind of glory, she said, “No, 
dear lad, no. You can never tell Chev, for 
he is gone.” 

“Gone,” he cried. 

“ “Yes,” she nodded back at him, just above 
a whisper; and now her face quivered, and 
the tears began to rush down her cheeks. 

“Not dead!” he cried. “Not Chev—not 
that! O my God, Gerald, not that!” 

“Yes,” Gerald said. “They got him two 
days after you left.” 

It was so overwhelming, so unexpected 
and shocking, above all so terrible, that the 
friend he had so greatly loved and admired 
was gone out of his life forever, that young 
Cary stumbled back into his seat, and crum- 
pling over, buried his face in his hands, mak- 
ing great uncouth gasps as he strove to 
choke back his grief. 

Gerald groped hastily around the table, 
and flung an arm about his shoulders. 

“Steady on, dear fellow, steady,” he said, 
tho his own voice broke. 

“When did you hear?” Cary got out at 
last. 

“We got the official notice just the day 
before you came—and Withers has written 
us particulars since.” 

“And you let me come in spite of it! And 
stay on, when every word I said about him 
must have—have fairly crucified each one of 
you! Oh, forgive me! forgive me!” he cried 
distractedly. He saw it all now; he under- 
stood at last. It was not on Gerald’s account 
that they could not talk of flying. and of 
Chev, it was because—because their hearts 
were broken over Chev himself. “Oh, for- 
give me!” he gasped again. 

“Dear lad, there is nothing to forgive,” 
Lady Sherwood returned. “How gould we 
help loving your generous praise of our poor 
darling? We loved it, and you for it; we 
wanted to hear it, but we were afraid. We 
were afraid we might break down, and that 
you would find out.” 

The tears were still running down her 
cheeks. She did not brush them away now; 
she seemed glad to have them there at last. 


SINKING down on his knees, he caught 

her hands. “Why did you Jet me do such 
a horrible thing?” he cried. “Couldn’t you 
have trusted me to understand? Couldn’t 
you see I loved him just as you did—No, 
no!” he broke down humbly, “Of course I 
couldn’t love him as his own people did. But 
ou must have seen how I felt about him— 
ow I admired him, and would have fol- 


lowed him anywhere—and of course if I had 
known, I should have gone away at once.” 

“Ah, but that was just what we were 
afraid of,” she said quickly. “We were 
afraid you would go away and have a lonely 
leave somewhere. - And in these days a boy’s 
leave is so precious a thing that Rar + the must 
spoil it—nothing,” she reiterated; and her 
tears fell upon his hands like a benediction. 
“But we didn’t do it very well, I’m afraid,” 
she went on presently, with gentle contri- 
tion. “You were too quick and under- 
standing; you guessed there was something 
wrong. We were sorry not to manage bet- 
ter,” she apologized. 

“Oh, you wonderful, wonderful people!” 
he gasped. “Doing everything for my happi- 
ness, when all the time—all the. time—” 

His voice went out sharply, as his mind 
flashed back to scene after scene: to Gerald’s 
long body lying quivering on the grass; to 
Sybil Gaylord wishing Sallie Berkeley happi- 
ness out of her own tragedy; and to the high 
look on Lady Sherwood’s face. They seemed 
to him themselves, and yet more than them- 
selves—shining bits in the mosaic of a great 
nation. Disjointedly there passed through 
his mind familiar words—“these are they 
who have washed their garments—having 
come out of great tribulation.” No wonder 
they seemed older. 

“We—we couldn’t have done it in Amer- 
ica,” he said humbly. 


HE had a desperate desire to get away to 
himself; to hide his face in his arms, and 
give vent to the tears that were stifling him; 
to weep for his lost friend, and for this great 
heartbreaking heroism of theirs. 

“But why did you do it?” he persisted. 
“Was it because I was his friend?” 

“Oh, it was much more than that,” Gerald 
said quickly. “It was a matter of the two 
countries. Of course, we jolly well knew 
you didn’t belong to us, and didn’t want to, 
but for the life of us we couldn't help a 
sort of feeling that you did. And when 
America was in at last, and you fellows 
began to come, you seemed like our very 
own come back after many years, and,” he 
added, a throb in his voice, “we were most 
awfuily glad to see you—we wanted a chance 
to show you how England felt.” 

Skipworth Cary rose to his feet. The 
tears for his friend were still wet upon his 
lashes. Stooping, he took Lady Sherwood’s 
hands in his and raised them to his lips. 
“As long as I live, I shall never forget,” he 
said. “And others of us have seen it too 
in other ways—be sure America will never 
forget, either.” 

She looked up at his untouched youth out 
of her beautiful sad eyes, the exalted light 
still shining through her tears. “Yes,” she 
said, “you see it was—I don’t know exactly 
how to put it—but it was England to Amer- 
ica.” 
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A WINGLESS MACHINE THAT PROMISES TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE AERIAL NAVIGATION 


FLYING-MACHINE capable of 
A rising directly from the ground 

without a preliminary run and of 
returning to earth in a similar fashion, 
without the use of planes or wings, has 
been perfected by Peter Cooper Hewitt 
and Prof. Francis B. Crocker and in its 
preliminary stages of construction has 
been pronounced a success by Thomas A. 
Edison. Its technical name is helicopter, 
or wingless flier, and the machine has 
been assembled and given a thorogoing 
“ground” test at Ampere, New Jersey. Its 
lifting as well as driving power is fur- 
nished solely by propeller blades so large 
that they are practically moving wings— 
propeller and wing in one, like the wings 
of birds. This, it is said, will enable the 
machine to rise straight into the air from 
a flat roof or from the deck of a vessel, 
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A FLYING-MACHINE WITH WINGS AND PROPELLERS COMBINED 
Peter Cooper Hewitt is putting the final touches on what is called a helicopter—the latest word in 


aerial navigation. This picture shows the machine as it would appear in flight, 


transmission and revolving wings. 





for instance, and to alight within the same 
limited area, or, if desired, to hover over 
it for an indefinite period. 

As explained to Current Opinion by 
Dr. Hewitt, a successful helicopter must 
exert a lift that is more than equal to 
the entire weight of the craft when full 
laden with the crew aboard. Previous at- 
tempts to build an air craft of this char- 
acter have failed primarily, because the 
propellers were too small in diameter to 
act upon a sufficiently large mass of air. 
They could not induce the atmosphere 
reactions needful to raise and to support 
the total weight involved. Airplane pro- 
pellers measuring ten feet in diameter are 
exceptional, and six to seven feet has been 
the average. To make up for this mod- 
erate span, they revolve from 1,200 to 
2,000 times a minute and thereby greatly 
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reduce their effectiveness, because they 
set in motion the atmosphere for some 
distance in front of them. It is probably 
no exaggeration to say that quite fifty 
per cent. of the power delivered by air- 
plane motors to the propellers is wasted 
in making what may be called “holes” in 
the air and is technically termed “cavita- 
tion.” As Robert A. Skerrett reports of 
the Hewitt-Crocker machine, in the New 
York Sun: 


“Its two propellers have a diameter of 
fifty-one feet. Each has two blades, but in 
form these blades are radically unlike those 
which characterize the usual aviation screw. 
They have the least material where the air- 
plane’s propeller bulks largest, and they are 
patterned directly after the wings of the 
best of heavier-than-air flying-machines. Each 
blade is a miniature wing, about fifteen feet 
long and two and a half feet wide, supported 
on the outer section of a tubular steel spoke 
or arm having a radius of twenty-five and a 
half feet. By placing the blades thus well 
away from the hub or shaft and out where 
the rotary movement makes for the greatest 
velocity through the air, each square inch of 
the propelling surfaces does its helpful bit 
in exercizing a lifting impulse. To obtain 
lightness in combination with strength, the 
blades are cunningly fashioned of thin alu- 
minum. They consist of aeroform partitions, 
placed laterally, which constitute the frame- 
work, and over these aluminum ribs is fast- 
ened thin plating of the same material where 
ordinarily cotton or linen fabric is employed 
in the run of flying machines. While saving 
weight, the use of aluminum makes thc 
helicopter’s wings non-inflammable. Indeed, 
as both Prof. Crocker and Dr. Hewitt em- 
phasize, the entire helicopter can be con- 
structed of metal, and to that extent lessen 
the chances of damage and hazard in the 
presence of flame. Because wingd are dis- 
pensed with in the usual understanding of 
the terms, Helicopter No. 1 has a total sur- 
face less than ten per cent. of that of an 
airplane carrying the same load. That is 
to say, aloft, a machine of that model 
would meet with correspondingly reduced 
resistance when traveling through the air. 
Owing in part to this fact, it is declared that 
the helicopter, for a given engine power, 
will raise a bigger weight or, if desired, will 
go a good deal faster than an airplane of 
identical capacity. That is to say, the total 
available lift per horse-power, which, of 
course, can be utilized in rising or in speed- 
ing ahead, is one hundred per cent. greater 


than that of the best airplanes extant to- 
day!” 


How is the machine, after lifting itself 
to the desired height, to move in a hori- 
zontal direction? By tipping the craft 
with suitable rudders. The machine, we 
are told, will then travel in the direction 
of that tilt, and at the same time hold 
its altitude. In the matter of the large 
lifting and driving propeller and wing 
combined, it has been said that a small 
propeller, by reason of its high velocity, 
sets up hampering disturbances in the air. 
Therefore; even tho the experts evolved 
a satisfactory propeller of extraordinary 
diameter, it was no less necessary that the 
screws should revolve at a comparatively 
low rate of speed, say, not to exceed a 
hundred revolutions a minute. The prob- 
lem, therefore, was to provide an interme- 
diate mechanism that would “step down” 
the pace of the motor. This has been 
done by means of an exceedingly ingeni- 
ous and simple reduction gear devized by 
Dr. Hewitt. To quote further from the 
Sun: 


“Helicopter No. 1, during its months of 
ground testing, was driven by two electric 
motors, each of one hundred horse-power 
when running at full speed. However, they 
were not turned up to their full capacity 
simply because that was unnecessary in order 
to furnish all of the data desired to establish 
the fact that the machine could and would 
fly if left free to rise. By using electric 
motors and electric-power-measuring appa- 
ratus, the experimenters were able to carry 
on their researches from the very lowest 
speeds upwarti, and thus to obtain very ac- 
curate records of energy consumed and lift 
or ‘thrust produced at each stage. With the 
propeller blades set at a certain angle and 
the screws turning only seventy times a 
minute, the total lift of the two propellers 
amounted to 2,550 pounds! The machine in 
its entirety weighed about 2,300 pounds; and 
had it not been held down by intentionally 
added weight it would have risen straight 
up. At that time the combined effort of the 
motors was but a trifle more than one hun- 
dred and twenty-six horse-power.... Now 
that aviation is recovering from the setback 
which it received at the sudden cessation of 
strife, the intention is to remove the two 
electric motors and to substitute a pair of 
aviation engines on Helicopter No. 1 and 
otherwise make it ready for flight. The past 
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performances of the machine make Dr. 
Hewitt and Prof. Crocker confident that the 
craft will meet aloft their greatest expecta- 
tions, just as it has exceeded their fondest 
hopes while undergoing exhaustive tests 
upon the ground.” 


One does not have to be an engineer to 
grasp the fact that a machine of this char- 
acter must clear the way for profound 
changes in the every-day use of the 
heavier-than-air flier. Its greater lifting 
capacity per unit of power means that 
larger loads can be carried economically ; 


that a machine for a given service will 
do its work satisfactorily upon a much 
less costly propulsive plant; that higher 
speeds can be secured without adding to 
the motive equipment; that a fixed quan- 
tity of fuel will take the helicopter much 
farther than an airplane of similar carry- 
ing capacity. These facts have a direct 
bearing upon the commercial applications 
of the flying-machine. 





The United States exported to Europe and the 
Orient 15,000,000 pairs of wood-pulp silk-stockings 
last year. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE—WHAT IT IS 


AND HOW 


HEN we read that sterling has 
W dropped to $3.3325, compared 

with the normal parity of $4.866, 
and that a dollar, which normally will buy 
only 5.18 francs or lire, will purchase 
14.52 French francs, 14.82 Belgian francs 
or 17.52 Italian lire, or that German 
marks are worth but 1.09 cents, what does 
it mean? Why are a lot of people run- 
ning about and shouting that something 
must be done about it? What has the ex- 
change rate to do with us and other hon- 
est folk, who go about their business? 
Foreign exchange, which is intimately as- 
sociated with foreign trade, is normally 
and always ultimately an affair of barter. 
The goods that we send to Europe are 
paid for by the goods Europe sends to us. 
We send England wheat, say, and take 
linen in exchange. As we grow wheat 
to greater advantage than England and 
as England can manufacture linen to 
greater advantage than we can, the ex- 
change is mutually profitable. It is obvi- 
ous that we cannot keep on selling goods 
to the outside world without buying any 
goods in return. We have to get paid in 
money. But whose money? English cur- 
rency cannot circulate here. In gold, you 
say. That is exactly what is used when 
a country hasn’t enough merchandize to 
offset the merchandize sent to it. Gold, 
in other words, is a means of making up 
the difference between purchases and sales 
when absolutely nothing else will do. Be- 


IT WORKS 


tween nations payment in gold is not the 
first thought, but the last resort, for there 
is less than ten billion dollars of money 
gold in existence, and, as we already have 
a third of it, only six or seven billions are 
left for the rest of the world. Incidental- 
ly, we last year exported goods to the 
value of more than seven billion dollars. 
Obviously we cannot absorb all the gold 
in existence, and less than half a billion 
new gold is produced each year, so the 
rest of the world must end by payirig for 
our goods with other goods and giving 
bills of exchange. As Henry Hazlitt ex- 
plains in the Mechanics and Metals Jour- 
nal: 


“Say that one of us is an American ex- 
porter, that he sells $1,000 worth of wheat 
to a merchant in Liverpool, and that the 
arrangement provides for the American get 
ting his payment in dollars in New York 
The English merchant will send him a note, 
which says that he owes the American $1,000 
for the wheat. The American takes the bill 
to his bank and gets $1,000 for it. Naturally, 
he imagines that the Englishman has paid 
him his $1,000. But how is the bank able to 
pay him this $1,000? Where does it get the 
money from? It does not get it from the 
English buyer, and it does not get the money 
from its deposits. If it held no deposits 
it would get the money anyway. Somewhere 
else will be an American importer who has 
bought linen from an English merchant, say 
also to the value of $1,000, and. the arrange- 
ment provides that he shall make payment 
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for it in London, in pounds sterling. In 
order to make that payment he will want 
to buy a credit in Lendon. He will go, say, 
to the same bank and offer to pay it $1,000 
for such credit. Now, the bank has already 
bought a bill for $1,000, and this bill is noth- 
ing less than a claim on London for an 
equivalent amount in pounds. It bought the 
bill precisely in order that it might sell it 
(or what is the same thing, another bill 
against the credit which it represents) to 
just some such importer who might come 
along. . Therefore, it gets the American linen 
buyer’s $1,000, which offsets the money that 
it had to pay for the credit. In effect, the 
American wheat seller has sold his claim on 
London to the American linen buyer. The 
bank has merely been an agent in between. 
Of course, the bank is not in business for 
its health, either, and it gets a slight com- 
mission for service from both the exporter 
and the importer. The only things that have 
crossed the Atlantic in this four-cornered 
transaction (if we leave the banks out of 
it) are bills of exchange. No money has 
crossed. Money has changed hands only 
within both America and England.... But 
as the credits in London keep on piling up, 
and as the banks are asked to part with more 
of their own cash to buy something that they 
do not want, the bills must be offered more 
and more below their ordinary exchange 
value in order to be taken. Hence we have 
a steadily increasing ‘discount’ on the differ- 
ent foreign exchanges.” 


This, of course, cannot go on’ indefi- 
nitely, since the Englishman, Frenchman 
or Italian is paying more and more in 
order to effect payment in America. It is 
getting to be too expensive for them to 
buy goods here. The ordinary remedy 
would be to raise our imports and lower 
our exports. But if Europe hasn’t the 


goods to send us the result will be to bring 
our exports down to our imports. How- 
ever: 


“If that is allowed to happen, our aston- 
ishing export trade, a leading source of our 
prosperity in 1915 and 1916, and a leading 
source of it now, would shrink again. Busi- 
ness would suffer. Unemployment would set 
in. And Europe would suffer more than 
ourselves, for it desperately needs our goods; 
industry has not recovered from its pros- 
tration,; and in many parts people are 
starving. 

“The one remedy is to extend credit to 
Europe, so that Europe can buy our goods. 
We can do this by buying European stock 
and bonds. Bills of exchange are drawn 
against these securities, as they are sold just 
as if they were merchandise, and a credit 
to Europe temporarily takes the place of its 
own value in goods. And that is where you 
and I come in. This credit cannot be ex- 
tended by banks. The banks are the biggest 
debtors in the world. The $260,000,000. of 
deposits of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank is not the amount of money. that 
it has, but the debt that it owes, and. the 
same is true of the deposits in any other 
bank. Most of this debt is payable on any 
day that the depositors may take it into their 
heads to ask for it. Consequently, it is not 
good banking practice to make loans running 
for more than a few months at a time. And 
the money that we lend to Europe will be 
needed for several years. So you and I, if 
we want to see business prosper in this coun- 
try, will do what we did during the war when 
we took Liberty bonds. We will extend 
credit to Europe; we will buy European se- 
curities or securities backed by European se- 
curities, as soon as the financial leaders here 
have worked out a plan for us that will 
protect us fully and will be operative on a 
grand scale.” 





GIGANTIC ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE DEFEATS 
. TWO STEAM ENGINES 


HEN one hundred and fifty prom- 

WV inent railway men and engineers 
from this country and Canada 
gathered at Erie, Pennsylvania, recently, 
to witness trial tests of a new type of 
gearless €lectric passenger locomotive, 
they saw what F. J. Sprague, consulting 
engineer and known as the “father of rail- 
way electrification,” described as “the 


most magnificent exhibition of electricity 
applied to railroads that this country has 
ever seefi.” The feature of the exhibition 
was a test of brute strength between two 
powerful steam locomotives and a new 
electric—a sort of reversed tug of war for 
three monsters of iron and steel. We read 
in the New York Herald that the two 
steam engines of the type used by the 
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New York Central to haul its long limited 
trains was switched to a spur of track and 
coupled securely to the electric locomo- 
tive in waiting. If the two contestants 
had hauled in opposite directions it would 
have involved the danger of pulling out 
the draw-bars and a resultant accident. 
This possibility was avoided by having 
them push against each other. At a given 
signal from the supervisor of tests, the 
steam engines got under way and began 
shoving the big-electric ahead of them on 
a straightaway. track. Then the current 
was gradually fed to the electric, while the 
drivers of both steam locomotives opened 
their throttles to the last notch. 


“What was the surprise of the crowd to 
see the steam engines slowly but surely lose 
momentum and finally come to a complete 
stop, still with their throttles wide, puffing 
and chugging as under an extraordinary 
strain. Then vhat appeared to be the im- 
possible happened, and a great cheer went up 
from the crowd as they saw the steam en- 
gines forced backward, first only by inches, 
but gradually, as the full power of the elec- 
tric was brought into play, the procession be- 
came almost a rout, and when the test ended 
a few minutes later the steam locomotives 
were moving steadily backward, and the elec- 
tric locomotive was declared the victor. 

“Interesting and spectacular as this test 
was to the laymen present, it was more sig- 
nificant to the engineers of the General Elec- 
tric Company, who had devoted years to the 
perfection of this powerful electric locomo- 


tive. It was a conclusive test of power be- 
tween steam and electricity. 

“Yet, as W. B. Potter, chief engineer of 
the railway department, remarked, it was not 
railroading. His statement was provoked by 
the quite natural inquiry from some one who 
asked what became of all the electric cur- 
rent which was being used by the locomotive 
in the tug of war when for a considerable 
period it hardly moved at all, tho the switch 
was on full. While the test showed that the 
electric exerted the greatest power, the steam 
locomotives were 100 per cent. efficient, while 
the efficiency of the electric was zero. The 
current used by the electric locomotive 
continued to flow through the driving mo- 
tors even after they had exerted their full 
strength. This current was wasted. On the 
other hand, the steam locomotives used their 
steam only up to the limit of their endur- 
ance and when this point was reached there 
was no waste.” 


Hardly second in interest to the tug— 
or push—of war, was an exhibition of the 
regenerative powers of the electric loco- 
emotive, one of five being constructed for 
operation on a new electrified branch of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and $3®Paul in a 
mountainous district which necessitates 
frequent coasting down steep grades. We 
read: 


“The locomotive is so designed that it can, 
by a turn of the switch, transpose its power- 
plant into a generating station and send back 
quantities of ‘juice’ to the power-plant sta- 
tion. In other words, the electric motors are 
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ELECTRICITY CONQUERS STEAM IN A UNIQUE “PUSH-OF-WAR” CONTEST 


Showing an electric locomotive pushing backward two powerful steam engines, which had every advantaze, 
in a recent test of energy at Schenectady, N. Y. 
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converted into electric generators. This proc- 
ess of regeneration acts as a brake to the 
progress of the engine down a hill while at 
the same time it stores up new current which 
will later be called upon to propel the loco- 
motive on the level or up the next grade. 
The strength of the regeneration braking 
was given a spectacular exhibition. To. re- 
produce the same conditions as those which 
exist when the engine is coasting with a 
full load of cars behind, two steam locomo- 
tives were coupled on behind the electric 
and pushed it along the track at a good 
speed. The regenerating system was then 
switched+on and the steam locomotives soon 
found they were bucking a hard proposition. 
To overcome the regenerative braking power 
of the electric the steam locomotives were 
very quickly puffing like a stout man running 
for a train. Soon the speed was seen to no- 
ticeably decrease and before the trial was 
completed the two big steam engines had 
pretty much all they could do to make head- 
way under full steam. All of this time the 
electric was turning back current to the 
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powerx-house, the dials of which indicated 
this to a group of expectant engineers who 
had gone inside to watch them with growing 
interest. This new locomotive is said to be 
one of the most powerful passenger locomo- 
tives in the world. It uses 3,000 volts direct 
current and has a horse-power of 3,240. 
There are fourteen axles on which are 
mounted as many motors, each of which by 
direct connection turns one set of driving- 
wheels. The locomotive is 78 feet long, 17 
feet high and weighs 265 tons, of which 
weight it is surprising to know that 229 tons 
rest on the drivers. The locomotives have 
been designed for handling in normal service 
a twelve-car train weighing 960 tons, trailing 
against a grade of two per cent. at twenty- 
five miles an hour. Tests have shown that 
the gearless electric locomotive operates at 
ten per cent. higher efficiency at fifty miles 
per hour than the geared type.” 





Thirty thousand emigrants are prepared to 
leave Germany for Mexico. 





SHIFTING WAGES WITH THE COST: 
OF LIVING 


VERY simple device of book-keep- 
A ing may be utilized in any profit- 

making business to make salaries 
rise or fall with the rise or fall of the 
cost of living. To determine how much 
salary a man ought to have now, com- 
pared with what he got in 1914, for in- 
stance, in order to receive social and in- 
dustrial justice in a situation over which 
he has no control, it is necessary simply 
to add to his salary a percentage of his 
income equal to the percentage of the 
rise in costs, which is easily detertninabie. 
Think of the cost of living as a ther- 
‘mometer, and of the figure to which the 
mercury rises or falls (this figure repre- 
senting all the costs averaged) as being 
daily recorded by Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or 
the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. The figure to which the mercury 
points is called an “index-number.” For 
instance, in July, 1914, the cost-of-living 
index-number, as expressed in the retail 
prices of food, was 102 and in July, 1919, 
it was 188, a rise of 86 per cent. This 
°“& per cent. would represent the figure 


which should be used in reckoning how 
much should be added to a man’s salary in 
1919 over what he received in 1914. Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale, who has ap- 
plied the system to a corporation of which 
he is the head and who describes its work- 
ings in the Red Cross Magazine, used the 
index-number of the cost of food as ap- 
proximating the index-number of all com- 
modities averaged. To each of his em- 
ployees he wrote: “An increase in the cost 
of living means hardship for wage-earners 
unless wages also increase. We know what 
the average price of food has been for the 
first six months of this year. This has 
been determined by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics and will be the 
standard used by us. If at any time from 
now on the average price of food in any 
month rises above this standard, those 
who are still in the employ of the com- 
pany at the time it is computed will re- 
ceive a ‘High-Cost-of-Living’ envelope 
containing whatever money is necessary to 
increase wages proportionately. For in- 
stance, in July the Bureau-of-Labor fig- 
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ures showed that prices were 5.7 per cent. 
higher than the average for the first six 
months of the year. Consequently the H. 
C. L. envelope for July contains 5.7 per 
cent. additional wages. Since it takes 
about a month for the price level, or cost 
of living, to be figured out by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and reported to us, the 
H. C. L. envelope will usually be about 
a month later than the month to which 
it applies.” 

The H. C. L. additional money, paid to 
the employee, is put into a special envel- 
ope separate from his salary. The en- 
velope bears -this statement: “The height 
of the high cost of living is indicated by 
an index-number for the retail prices 
of foods, calculated each month by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The index-number for July, 1919, is 190, 
which is 20 per cent. above the average 
number (158) for the first six months of 
1918 taken by us as a standard.” At a 
glance one may see that the amount which 
an employee receives under this system 
rises and falls with the price of food. 
The system has, however, one vital weak- 
ness. All depends upon the standard of 
prices or the index-number which exists 
at the time the system is started. For 
instance : : 


“If an employer went back and started with 
the standard of prices or index-number of 
1913 and reckoned from that what an em- 
ployee should now have, there would be an 
80 per cent. adjustment of wages to present 
prices; but if he started with the index- 
number of to-day, and then increased or 


decreased the salary according to the rising 
or falling of the index above to-day’s num- 
ber, the employee would not find his salar 
greatly changed, for the reason that we have 
already passed through the cataclysm, anc 
further rises or falls are not likely to be 
extensive for a good while. How, then, is 
an employee going to get. back what he has 
lost in the past through the rise in prices? 
He cannot do it. Bygones are bygones. He 
has been the victim of a defective monetary 
system which allowed prices to take a general 
radical rise, and permitted that rise to pick 
his pocket and give the money to someone 
else. Thus we come to the fundamental 
error in the whole situation, the condition 
which made the rise possible. That condition 
can be remedied only by a correction of the 
defect in our monetary system which allowed 
it to occur. Fundamentally, the illness of 
radically rising prices never should have 
occurred; it should have been prevented, 
because it was entirely preventable. Our 
present monetary illness, this sudden freak- 
ish action of the distribution of profits in 
business, is due to a defect in our national 
monetary system. We were unmindful of 
and indifferent to the defect until, under a 
world cataclysm which brought rising prices, 
it suddenly hit us in our vitals. It was just 
as any one of us might have been unmindful 
of a bad spot in the lungs until we caught 
cold and were suddenly plunged, because of 
that spot, into a ‘severe illness. We had 
no business to allow the spot to be there. It 
has now caused indescribable injustice to 
millions.” 


Picture, says Professor Fisher, the prof- 
its of a business as a stream of water 
running down from a mountain. At a 
certain point the stream splits, and half 
the water turns to the left, to the em- 
ployee, and the other half to the right, to 
the stockholder. Then comes the phe- 
riomenon of rising prices—a doubling of 
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the main volume of the stream of profits. 
Instead of the stream splitting evenly, the 
part that turns to the employee not only 
remains the same, while all the rest turns 
to the stockholder, but the very thing that 
made the increase possible, rising prices, 
has absorbed half of the stream that turns 
to the employee. 


“In this new volume of profits that has 
come with the rising of prices, everybody has 
not shared alike, because the system of salary 
payments commonly in vogue is not elastic; 
it does not provide automatically for justice 
to all. The employee’s salary is in the posi- 
tion of a buoy that is anchored with a certain 
length chain. When a great rise comes in 
the tide of prices, the buoy, held fixed by 
its anchor, is swamped under water. The 
system of payment which I have put into 
effect among my own employees, and which 
is also being used by a number of commer- 
cial and industrial concerns, is elastic: it is 


such that when the tide rises, the buoy, that 
is, the employee’s salary, rises also and still 
floats on the surface.” 


In urging the adoption of what may be 
called the Fisher system for the adjust- 
ment of salaries to living costs, its author 
admits that, like surgery, the device is an 
expedient in an existing situation and not 
a true remedy. “It is a patch on the tear. 
The true remedy lies in making tears im- 
possible, in preventing rising prices and 
the injustices which they bring about.” 
His views on how this is to be done are 
presented in a notable volume entitled 
“Stabilizing the Dollar,” recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan. 





France is limiting moneys taken out of 
France by travelers to 1,000 francs in French 
or foreign paper money, and 10 francs in 
a so as to protect the home silver. sup- 
ply. 





PLANNING TO SALVAGE A THOUSAND 
SUNKEN TREASURE SHIPS 


FFICIAL plans have been an- 
nounced bythe British Admiralty 


for the most impressive feats of 
salvage ever undertaken, whereby, with 
the support of the Admiralty, attempts 
will be made to rescue from the sea some 
1,000 craft sunk by submarine or other 
destructive agencies in the war. Prelim- 
inary operations will be confined to the 
sea area surrounding the British Islands. 
The work, we read in special London cor- 
respondence to the New York World, will 
comprehend the salvaging of cargo as well 
as craft, and thus the money value of 
what may be saved can hardly be calcu- 
lated, tho something like $7,000,000,000 
worth of ships and cargoes on the floors 
of the Seven Seas is thought to be recov- 
erable. 

Modern methods are said to be equal to 
the task of raising any craft resting on 
bottonr in not more than twenty fathoms 
(120 feet) of water. The Admiralty fig- 
ures that at least 1,000 vessels, ranging in 
tonnage from 200 to 10,000 tons, lie in 
waters of workable depth. Cargo, how- 
ever, can be recovered in still deeper 


water. Until recently divers did useful 
work at a depth of 182 feet, and that 
depth was long considered a maximum for 
effective submarine operations. Ameri- 
cans set a new record in Hawaiian waters 
after the war by lifting a submarine from 
a depth of more than 200 feet, and another 
American diver, Benjamin F. Leavitt, is 
on record as having descended 361 feet in 
Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan, remain- 
ing down forty-five minutes at one time 
and nearly two-hours at another. 

The British Admiralty has prepared a 
chart showing with close approximation 
the position of every sunken vessel be- 
tween Dungeness, a headland at the 
southern extremity of Kent, projecting 
into the English Channel, and the mouth 
of the Tyne, at the North Sea. Small 
black dots on the chart indicate the posi- 
tions of the sunken craft. The dots lie in 
strings and clusters. There are patches 
of them off Deal; and along the Suffolk 
coast, especially near Aldeburgh, the dots 
are grouped so closely as to suggest a sin- 
gle blotch. It was in this stretch of water 
that the British navy destroyed or cap- 
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tured submarines, and the assailants often 
went down with their victims. There is 
a close-linked chain of dots off the mouth 
of the Thames. Between Flamboro Head 
and ‘Whitby, on the Yorkshire coast, the 
Germans for a time teaped a rich harvest, 
tailing off in a line running northeast into 
the North Sea. 

An indication of the rewards for sal- 
vage is instanced in the case of the steam- 
ship Tours, which was lifted from off 
the Gower rocks, on the Glamorganshire 
coast, after the ship had been exposed to 
wind and weather for six months. The 
salvage men towed her into Swansea and 
got $400,000 for the feat. Differences of 
opinion exist as to the feasibility of resur- 
recting the Lusitania or her immensely 
valuable cargo. She went down in forty- 
nine fathoms (294-feet) of water off the 
Old Head of Kinsale, on the south coast 
of Ireland, and there has been no sign of 
her since she sank there early in May, 
1915. The ship was worth $10,000,000 
and she carried $2,500,000 in bullion and 
some $5,000,000 of imperishable freight, 
such as copper, brass and iron. Also an 
equal amount of negotiable securities, 
apart from the valuables, jewelry and 
cash and passengers. The fact that she 
is not represented by a dot on the Ad- 
miralty chaft has not extinguished hope 
that the improvements in modern methods 
may be stimulated by the prospect of the 
wealth that would reward such a recovery 
or that perhaps the sea might carry her 
shoreward into workable depths. Cable 
advices from London state that engineers 
who have been prospecting about the 
sunken vessel believe they can recover the 
bullion in the strong room and other valu- 
ables. They as yet express little hope of 
salvaging the ship or much of her cargo. 
On the other hand, Leavitt, the American 
diver, is quoted in the Times (New York) 


as being confident that the cargo of the 
Lusitania can be salvaged, as well as that 
of the Arabic, valued at $5,000,000, lying 
about sixty miles away. The Arabic is in 
almost 315 feet of water, and Leavitt has 
spent hours in greater depths. However: 


“It would be a miracle if the sea could 
lift the Lusitania from her resting place, for 
the ocean bed there shelves steeply. At ten 
miles from shore, where the messages from 
the Lusitania indicated she was struck, sink- 
ing in twenty minutes, the depth is 294 feet. 
In order to move the ship landward a dis- 
tance of five and one-half miles would need 
to be traversed up an inclined shelf of rock, 
to a depth of 240 feet, which would still be 
too great for divers. The 180-foot line is 
distant more than eight and one-half miles 
from where the ship went down, the incline 
still continuing steep, and it would be neces- 
sary to move nine miles from the sinking 
point, or one mile from the shore, before a 
depth of twenty fathoms (120 feet) could 
be reached. Divers could go down there and 
rescue treasure, but they could hardly expect 
to move such a tremendous bulk as the ship 
to the surface from deeper water; and the 
sea is not performing uphill feats with such 
bulk. The sea bed is sixty feet deep half a 
mile from shore, indicating the precipitous 
nature of that part of the coast. More lives 
might have been saved and there would have 
been a chance of salvage if the master of the 
ship could have contrived to head her for 
shore and keep her afloat long enough to 
travel about nine miles, but even so she 
could have been beached only on the rocks. 

“Many other craft also found a grave off 
Old Kinsale. It is estimated that more than 
ninety craft of various kinds were sunk 
there, converting it into a marine cemetery. 
All of them, like the Lusitania, seem to be 
beyond resurrection until or ‘unless invention 
can find a way to enable divers to descend to 
much greater depths than has heretofore 
been possible. So the Admiralty is letting 
Old Kinsale salone as beyond practicable 
range for effectual operations in salvage.’ 





ALCOHOL TO SUPPLANT GASOLENE 
AS A MOTOR FUEL 


LCOHOL, routed ignominiously as a 
beverage, promises to be up and 
doing presently and to hold sway 

over a wider dominion than in the past. 


Even tho it may no longer make us dizzy, 
it seems destined to supplant gasolene to a 
very great extent in making the wheels of 
industry go round. The gublic at large 
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may not be aware of it, says the Scientific 
American, but the motor-vehicle owner 
knows that gasolene has not measured up 
in the past two years to the standard pre- 
viously set, notwithstanding the advance 
in price. The big problem of automobile 
builders and makers of other gasolene en- 
gines has been to offset the fuel defects 
by so designing their engines that they 
would continue to perform well despite 
this handicap. Some of them, however, 
have been experimenting satisfactorily 
with natalite, a synthetic fuel containing 
60 per cent. of alcohol, 39 per cent. of 
ether, 1 per cent. of ammonia and a small 
amount of arsenious acid. The ether, we 
read, makes it possible to start the engine 
when cold even more easily than with 
gasolene; while the ammonia neutralizes 


the natural corrosive exhaust of the alco- 
hol, thus preventing injury to exposed 
metal surfaces. The arsenic is used simply 
to deter the overthirsty. Further, writes 
R. G. Skerrett in the New York Sun 
Magazine: 


“Natalite is only one of several synthetic 
fuels now. based upon alcohol. It con- 
tributes to a smooth running engine and a 
low deposit of objectionable carbon results 
from its employment. Natalite and other 
allied composite fuels are of value during 
the period of transition from gasolene en- 
gines to alcohol motors. Their advent makes 
it possible to bridge a gap which otherwise 
would entail heavy economic and manufac- 
turing losses and postpone the rapid devel- 
opment and widespread adoption of an en- 
gine so designed that it could depend entirely 
upon the spirit unmixed. 











THE DEEPEST HOLE IN THE WORLD 


America leads in_ courage and skill in explorin 
Lake No. 1 well in West Virginia had reached a 


the earth’s crust in the search for oil and gas. The 
epth of 7,589 feet, or 240 feet deeper than the deepest 


well in Europe, when the steel cable parted nearly three-fourths of a mile below the surface. This is the 
second world record established by the Hope Natural Gas Company, the Goff well being 7,386 feet deep, 
but neither of these West Virginia wells has yielded anything but facts for the geologist. 
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“But what the automotive engineer is bent 
upon doing hereafter is to follow in the foot- 
steps of the ordnance engineer and produce 
a machine capable of making the most of its 
design while utilizing to the full the benefits 
to be derived by recourse to alcohol as a 
source of energy. This virtually means a 
complete reversal of the path heretofere fol- 
lowed; but, momentous as the departure will 
be, still the technicists are rapidly falling 
into agreement upon the wisdom of such a 
procedure. Happily, practical experience and 
laboratory facilities are going to make the 
change a relatively easy one to master... . 
The man of research is discovering the 
motive potentialities of alcohol and is now 
prepared to model-his engine so that it will 
run upon this spirit in a way that we now 
expect when the best of gasolene is fed to 
existing first-class motors.” 


As to the probability of there being a 
shortage of alcohol, just as there is a 
growing shortage of gasolene, we are as- 
sured that the sources of alcohol are not 
only numerous and widespread but prac- 
tically inexhaustible. The best part of the 
prospect lies in the utilization of waste 
products which until now have been made 
to yield a comparatively. negligible per- 
centage of their alcohol content. For ex- 
ample: 

“Most of our*industrial alcohol has come 
from molasses or,. rather, from the residual 
for which there was little use after the-ex- 
traction of the palatable marketable syrups. 
But sugar mill waste is. only one of the 
many raw materials from which alcohol can 
be produced upon a commercial scale. In 
this country millions of potatoes are never 
shipped away from the farms simply because 
they are too small, misshapen, or are dam- 
aged in digging. One ton of. these. tubers 
will yield twenty-four gallons of 95 per cent. 
alcohol. Again, there are enormous quanti- 
ties of fruits that are allowed to rot where 
they fall which, if gathered and _ properly 
treated, would furnish great quantities of in- 
dustrial or power alcohol.- Apples, pears, 
peaches and apricots will give anywhere 
from nine to fourteen gallons of alcohol per 
ton of fruit, and unmarketable grapes. are 
capable of yielding about eighteen gallons 
per ton. Sugar beets will also render 
eighteen gallons per ton. Of the cereals, 
corn will supply per ton from eighty to 
eighty-three gallons, wheat from eighty to 


eighty-five gallons, barley from sixty-five 
to seventy gallons and sorghum about twelve 
and one-half gallons. 

“It has been found that from dried peat 
it is possible to get 1.58 gallons of alcohol 
for each two hundred and twenty younds of 
the substance ; from two hundred and twenty 
pounds of dessicated seawéed the Pasteur 
Institute has proved that 13.6 quarts of alco- 
hol can be realized, while the French have 
likewise established the fact that two hun- 
dred and twenty pounds of horse chestnuts 
will give almost twenty-nine gallons of alco- 
hol. From some varieties of cactus, the sotol 
plant, etc., which are abundant in parts of 
the United States and neighboring Mexico, 
can be produced alcohol in paying quantities, 
and recent consular reports announce that 
the Swiss are obtaining alcohol from calcium 
carbide and that a British engineer has found 
a way to distill alcohol from coke. It is in 
what might be called the economies of in- 
dustry that we have an object lesson in the 
way of alcohol as a by-product of wastes. 
For years we were content to discharge into 
our rivers and streams vast quantities of 
liquor from our mills engaged in the making 
of sulphite pulp for paper. In Canada, for 
instance, they are busy recovering . alcohol 
from that refuse—the alcohol representing 7 
per cent. of the volume of the liquor. The 
Swedes have been doing the same thing for 
the last two or three years, and from. thir- 
teen of their sulphite mills it is said- that 
they are now getting 10,500,000 gallons of 
100 per cent. pure alcohol annually.” 


According to the Department of Com- 
merce, the annual quantity of our sawmill 
waste is roughly about 4,000,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood, a goodly quantity of which 
could be utilized in the manufacture of 
power alcohol. Chemists in the Forest 
Products Laboratory have declared. that 
allowing for the necessary manufacturing 
losses, overhead charges, depreciation of 
plant, repairs and. taxes, it is possible to 
produce ethyl alcohol for twenty cents a 
gallon, allowing a charge of forty cents ‘a 
cord for the dry wood in the form of mill 
waste. Ethyl alcohol, we are reminded, is 
not only looming up as the motor fuel of 
the near future, but is absolutely. indis- 
pensible to our industrial life in the chem- 
ical laboratory, in the preparation of dyes, 
varnishes, tinctures, drugs and a_ bewil- 
dering array of other commodities. 
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WILL THESE PRINCELY SALARIES BE 
RESTORED TO RAILROAD HEADS? 


HEN the railroad#@are returned to 
WV private management it seems 
probable to the Financial World 
(New York) that there will be a general 
revision of salaries. Under Federal con- 
trol salaries of operating officers were re- 
duced at the same time that wages were 
raised. In several instances regional di- 
rectors have been receiving smaller sal- 
aries from the government for managing 
several roads than they did from private 
owners for managing a single road. 
Chairman Simms, of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce, has an official list of salaries paid 
to railroad officials in 1917, which the 
Financial World prints, omitting the odd 
cents which in many cases appear in the 
official list. Below are those credited with 
pre-war salaries of more than $50,000. 
Just how salaries of these officials are 
fixed, notes the Financial World, is not 
known, but it is believed the directors pass 
upon and fix the compensation. Wall 
Street banking interests, which have been 
credited with exercizing the control of 
many roads, doubtless have something to 
say. In the case of railroad receiverships, 


Robert S. Lovett, Chairman Executive Committee, Union Pacific............... $104,104.00 
Edward P. Ripley, President, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe................... 75,400.00 
Jacob M. Dickinson, Receiver, Chicago, R. I. & Pacific....................000.- 120;732.00 
Walker D. Hines, Director, Chairman Atchison, T. & S. F....................... 77,210.00 
Marvin Hewitt, Sr., Chairman Board of Directors, Chicago & N. W.........%... 60,460.00 


Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman Executive Committee of Board of Directors, 


Southern Pacific Transportation System. ..............ccccceccccccecccccees 860.00 
Bale Be. Pee, DW UUMIGEIE, FIO ag oo asian os kde bolic cede cidvincdcvwas cease 60,500.00 
C. H. Maritham, President, Illinois Central. .:..............ccccccccccccccccsece 60,555.00 
Henry McAllister, Jr., General Counsel, Denver & R. G.............00. cece eee 55,000.00 
E. Pennington, Presidént, Minn., St. P. & S. Ste. M.............. 0. ccc cece eee 52,723.00 
Samuel Rea, President, Pennsylvania System................ 0... cc ccccccccccees 75,000.00 
Thomas M. Schumaker, President, El Paso & Southwestern.................... 60,150.00 
Aa Bh. Sot, Pemment, New Vor Centrale... ooo iiiiic a cccaeddecvctesccecstece's , 300.00 
William Sproule, President, Southern Pacific.............. 0. ccc ccc cece eceee 62,036.00 
E. B. Thomas, Chairman of the Board, Lehigh Valley.................... oats 50,880.00 
W. H. Truesdale, President, Delaware, Lacka. & Western...................... 75,399.00 
Frederick D. Underwood, President, Erie Railroad.....................022e00005 77,950.00 
Richard H. Aishton, President, Chicago & Northwestern......................6. 50,240.00 
L, M. Bell, General Counsel, Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific................... 59,486.00 
W. G. Besler, President and General Manager, Central R. R. of N. J............. 50,210.00 
George F. Browell, Vice-President and Gen. Solicitor, Erie Ry..............0.0-- 49,610.00 
H. E. Byram, President, Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul....................0c0eeeee 60,000.00 
Carter, Ledyard & Miiburn, Gen. Counsel, Den. & R. G....... 0.0... cee cece 55,000.00 
Chadbourne & Shores, Counsel, Denver & Rio Grande.................02-0ee0- 63,000.00 
A. J. Earling, President, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul...................-0005 75,319.00 
William E. Herrin, Vice-President and Chief Counsel, Southern Pac............ 50,500.00 


the Federal courts, which first exercized 
jurisdiction, have been accustomed to fix- 
ing the compensation of the receivers and 
other officers, and in the foregoing list it 
will be seen that the judges have not been 
niggardly. Quite to the contrary. Wall 
Street, railroad officials and the country at 
large are wondering how many of these 
salaries will be restored. 

World paper currency has increased 600 
per cent. since the beginning of the war, 
while the gold reserve behind it has in- 


creased but 40 per cent. The face value 
of the paper currency of thirty principal 
countries of the world aggregated $7,250,- 
000,000 in 1914, $40,000,000,000 at the date 
of the Armistice, and $50,000,000,000 in 
December, 1919, these figures being ex- 
clusive of the $34,000,000,000 of paper is- 
sued by the Bolshevik government. Mean- 
time the bank deposits and consequent use 
of checks as a circulating medium have 
correspondingly increased and the world 
national debts have grown from $40,000,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $260,000,000,000 in 1919. 
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TINY APPARATUS PERMITS TEN VOICES AT 
ONCE ON A SINGLE WIRE 


EN voices may be plainly heard by 
separate persons on a single wire 
without cross talk, nor yet irritating 

discourse, through the invention of Major- 
General George O. Squier, who has ap- 
plied a new principle to both the telephone 
and the telegraph. Since it reduces the 
number of wires required for transmis- 
sion, this multiplex system will automat- 
ically reduce greatly the cost of equip- 
ment and thereby afford the telephone and 
telegraph companies more money to spend 
on personnel. Sometimes when one has 
an encounter with an operator just out of 
school and finds himself talking to a 
chewing-gum factory when he supposed 
himself to be conversing with a learned 
scientist, one wishes that all due haste 
be made in applying the Squier device 
generally. 

The results obtained by General Squier 
are accomplished by the use of electro- 
magnetic waves or oscillations of high 
frequency. He found that there was a 
range of frequencies in practically an un- 
explored field, and these he demonstrated 
to be of great value in solving the prob- 
lems of multiple telephony and telegraphy 
upon wire circuits. All these oscillations 
are so delicate that they cannot be detect- 
ed by the ordinary ear and have to be 
strengthened to bring them within the per- 
ception of the senses. As, explains J. W. 
Harrington in the New York Sun Maga- 
zine, the limit of audibility is between 
15,000 and 20,000 cycles a second, and as 
frequencies can be produced which attain 
100,000 cycles a second, or even millions, 
the extreme delicacy of the required ap- 
paratus is evident. To quote from the 
Squier letter-patent itself: “Since a plural- 
ity of high-frequency waves of different 
frequencies can be impressed upon the 
same line and since these may be selective- 
ly separated from each other by suitably 
tuned circuits, it is obvious that multiplex 
telephony may be accomplished. Also it 
has been found that these high-frequency 
waves may exist on the same line with or- 
dinary battery telephone circuits without 
in any way affecting them, and thus this 


system of multiplex telephony may be ap- 
plied to the usual telephonic circuits with- 
out the presence of harmful effects, such 
as cross talk or other disturbances.” 
With the use of a pair of line wires, a 
high-frequency generator and a delicate 
receiver, General Squier has been able to 
get effects which, we are told, open up a 
new realm in the art of communication. 


“The experiments have shown that two- 
way communications are easily carried on 
over these wires and that the human voice 
is plainly heard over great distances. As 
the various currents are of different qual- 
ity and easily tuned, the use of several 
multiple units, each attuned to a different 
pitch, is possible over the same line. Much 
of the efficiency of the operation depends 
upon the audion amplifier, which is the 
invention of Dr. Lee de Forest. For more 
than a score of years telephone engineers 
have sought for a repeater or amplifying 
relay which would be extremely sensitive 
and yet magnify or amplify every modula- 
tion or variation of the human voice without 
distortion. At one time a telephone company 
offered a reward of a million dollars for 
such a device. The reward remained un- 
claimed. Many thousands of dollars were 
spent in experiments. The invention of the 
inductance coils by Prof. Michael I. Pupin, 
of Columbia University, made it possible for 
the human voice to be heard on overhead 
lines for a thousand miles. The development 
of the art waited long because of the great 
cost of building suitable lines for the work. 
The introduction of amplifiers which were 
developed from wireless practice did much 
to solve the problem. e 

“De Forest found in his experiments that 
a heated gas was very sensitive to the weak 
wireless waves. Hence he adapted this dis- 
covery for the purposes of radio-telegraphy. 
Out of his numerous experiments was devel- 
oped the little audion detector, which seems 
so simple in construction and yet is solving 
many complex problems in the telephone 
field, to which it did not originally belong. 
It consists of a small incandescent lamp 
bulb from which the air has been exhausted. 
Except for its size it differs little from the 
ordinary bulb used in household lighting. 
There is also a bulb tubular in form; but the 
one generally employed is globular. Small 
filaments are led into the bulb to its center, 
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and opposite to them are set up two thin 
plates of nickel. Between them is a grid- 
iron arrangement of nickel wire. The device 
is so simple, so ordinary in appearance, that 
one wonders as much at the audacity of the 
inventor as at his ingenuity. There is noth- 
ing in the appearance of this contrivance to 
indicate that it might have the most remote 
connection with the transmission of human 
speech. The Squier multiple telephone owes 
much to this little contrivance. The audion, 
however, is effective because it is based on 
the movement of the electrons, thgse minute 
particles of electric force which, according 
to the latest theories of science, compose the 
atom, once regarded as the smallest thing in 
all the world and as indivisible. 

“The mavement of the electrons does the 
work. The current with all its frequencies 
is brought to the grid wires from the incom- 
ing line. The line that passes out.is con- 
nected with the nickel plates. The filaments 
are made to glow from a small battery and 
the bulb is thus filled with heated, attenuated 
gas. From the incoming wire, laden with 
pulsations so fine that they baffle the ordinary 
sense, come the invisible streams of the elec- 
trons, which pass through the grids and 
strike against the plates placed on edge to 
receive them. But the grid wires through 
which the current is passing, being metallic, 
take up some of thie force which is impinging 
against the plates. The electrons, or as some 


scientists would call them,.the thermions, are 
negative. The play of the electrons on the 
grids causes changes in the current of the 
outgoing wire, which are many times more in 
volume and intensity than the original varia- 
tions. The charges which are being deliv- 
ered to the interfering grid cause strarige 
changes or stoppages in the current which 
is making its way to the suspended plates. 
The fact that there is a mighty force in 
the atom, which such scientists as Sir Ernést 
Rutherford, Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof. 
William A: Noyes are helping us to under- 
stand, accounts. for the electric or, indeed; 
atomic force which is released for the move- 
ments within the bulb. We are calling upon 
what was once considered a fourth state of 
matter, as Sir William Crookes put it, to put 
into practical operation a device which stands 
every day at our elbows and over which we 
talk of our business and our every-day per- 
sonal concerns.” 


As a commercial utility the Squier mul- 
tiplex telephone and telegraph appliance, 
with its ability to transmit many voices 
over a single strand without interference 
and without loss of temper to the public, 
is regarded as an epochal invention. 





American exports for 1919 totaled $7,922,000,000, 
as compared with $6,149,000,000, while imports were 
wie at $3,904,000,000, against $3,031,000,000 in 





WHY PROFIT-SHARING FAILS IN INDUSTRY 


ROFIT-SHARING is one of the 

most alluring catch-words in the 

language. Because it is so pleasant 
it is used to describe the promised distri- 
bution of variously derived profits in the 
belief that the worker is happier for the 
thought that he is getting money coming 
and going—first as a worker in the form 
of wages, and second as a proprietor in 
the form of dividends. But, contends 
William R. Basset, in “When the Work- 
men Help You Manage” (Century Com- 
pany), a study of conditions in more than 
fifteen hundred industrial plants, in any 
plan of payment that goes under the name 
of profit-sharing there is little or nothing 
of real copartnerstip. Boiled down, it 
resolves itself into a gratuity system or, 
at the best, a bonus system. The workers 
who contribute their labor are never on 
a plane with the stockholders who put in 


their money. What this writer, an in- 
dustrial engineer, objects to in the average 
profit-sharing plan is a lack of sincerity. 
He says: 


“The trade-unions dislike all bonus and 
profit schemes because of their evasive qual- 
ity. In effect, in instituting the system the 
employer says to his men: “The wage system 
has failed; your wages are not large enough. 
I do not know how to adjust them according 
to your worth, so I will say that you are 
responsible for the profits and will pay you 
a rake-off on them.’ But what the employer 
generally has in mind is: ‘We are making 
big profits, and if your attention is called to 
them you will want higher wages. Instead 
of giving you those wages now, and per- 
haps running into. a period in the future 
when profits will not be so large, I shall 
take your mind off the profits by declaring 
that they are yours as well as mine. I know 
that they are not, but I must keep you 
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happy and at work.’ . . . Furthermore, I 
have yet to discover any plan that did not 
fail when the profits ceased to exist, or even 
when they diminished; and those plans that 
have operated through many years—and 
there are such—will usually be found to de- 
pend upon the continuous success of some 
specialty business or upon the personality 
of the owner. Profit-sharing can not be a 
panacea, because only twenty per cent. of 
commercial adventures show a profit. Be- 
fore one can depend upon profit-sharing to 
adjust labor trouble, one must be assured of 
a profit. How many concerns will tie them- 
selves to a plan in which they are bound to 
guarantee a profit forever and a day? My 
own experience is that any periodical pay- 
ment that is not directly connected with the 
work in hand is somewhat of a mystery to 
the average worker. He does not know how 
or why profits are made. He does not un- 
derstand how it can be that, after he has 
done his work well, a drop in the market- 
price of raw material may compel him to-sell 
at a price lower than cost. And he will not 
readily consent to a depreciation in his own 
earnings because of this outside happening.” 


Efficiency of labor being only one of 
the several factors that go to make a suc- 
cessful business, the writer argues that 
the worker should be paid, not a share of 
the earnings of capital, but for his con- 
tribution; and that he is not entitled to 
have his contfibution lessened or aug- 
mented in money value by reason of any 
force outside of himself. In other words: 


“He should be paid for what he does and 
not for what any one else may do for him. 
If the company dividend is very large, the 
wages probably are too low. But if that 
great profit is due solely to exceptional man- 
agerial skill, then it is capital and not labor 
that is entitled to the reward. And if labor 
knows how and why that profit was made, it 
will be content with its reasonable, fair share. 
If you pay a man for the quality and quantity 
of is production, or for the: amount that 
he saves in production, he knows the reason 


for his money, and he knows that it is up to 
him to make more. He does his work and he 
gets his reward. He gets the reward so near- 
ly coincident with the work that there is no 
loss of connection between the two. Before 
him is something definite—the exact reward 
that he will have for a certain service to 
capital. But under any scheme of profit- 
sharing the profits can not rightly be ascer- 
tained oftener than quarter-yearly, and are 
more accurately calculated on an annual basis. 
Few men can associate their work in January 
with a payment in the next July or January. 
There is no incentive, in the average worker, 
to labor hard to-day for some coins that he 
can not see for six or twelve months and 
the number of which he can not know until 
then. The company dividend and his own 
work have no connection, and, because of 
the many other factors entering into that 
dividend, they can have no dramatic relation. 
Hence he works without the idea of any extra 
payment in mind, or, if he does have it in 
mind, he will soon get it out of mind when 
he sees his fellows doing poor work and 
yet expecting to get the same extra payment 
that he gets. The natural impulse is to drift 
into mediocrity. Under a wage-system the 
results are to be had by adjustment—by 
taking the proper representatives of the 
workers into confidence and frankly discus- 
sing all the facts. In most profit-sharing 
plans the employer is not fooling the work- 
ers; he is fooling himself. The worker will 
be around for more wages the moment that 
the share of profits drops—and he will be 
around im no happy mood.” 


The only real profit-sharing that has 
come under the notice of this investigator 
has been operating for some years in 
Germany. The owner of a large optical 
instrument works willed the business to 
the employees with the provision that the 
profits were to be divided pet capita—no 
more to the high-salaried general manager 
than to the office boy. Such bona-fide co- 
partnership, however, “is decidedly im- 
practical for adoption by industry as a 
whole.” ; 





CARRY-ON CLUBS MAKE CHEERFUL HOMES 
FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS 


HERE is no particular joy in either 
being or seeing a disabled hungry 
hero. In the United States there are 

approximately 260,000 ex-service men with 


more than ten per cent. disability who are 
in need of an extra-government agency 
such as the Carry-On Association to help 
them while they are learning new voca- 
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tions and trying to meet expenses. The 
Smith-Sears bill provides reeducation at 
government expense for all these men 
who wish it. But after a man leaves the 
hospital there is a lapse of from two to 
ten months before his application for 
training results in his placement by the 
Federal Board. During this period he is 
allowed a maximum of $30 a month for 
living expenses and a $10 minimum. If 
he takes a job to supplement this boun- 
teous compensation, the Federal Board 
will declare him capable of self-support 
and will try to put him in Class 3, which 
allows vocational education, but no pension 
for living expenses during the retraining 
period. Men considered incapable of self- 
support during retraining are allowed $80 
a month for living expenses while attend- 
ing classes. But even that is insufficient 
in a large city during the first few months 
after a man leaves the hospital. To meet 
this need the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has requested the. Carry- 
On Association to form two hundred 
Carry-On Clubs in the larger cities of the 
‘country. It is the only organization in 
America, we read, that has received the 
unqualified indorsement of the American 
Legion, which is cooperating with it in 
many ways and has tecently raised $50,000 
in New Orleans for"the maintenance of 
a club there. A house has also been 
opened in Washington. 

Two Carry-On Clubs are in successful 
operation in New York City, each of them 
having a capacity for forty men and a 


LIVING-ROOM IN CARRY-ON CLUB NO. 1 IN NEW YORK CITY 





constantly growing waiting-list. In addi- 
tion, there is on Fifth Avenue a Carry- 
On Tea Room which is conducted by the 
association for the exclusive benefit of 
disabled ex-service men. General Per- 
shing formally opened the room last No- 
vember. Applications for one or more 
club-houses have been received from 
Boston, Minneapolis, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Milwaukee, Detroit and Brooklyn. But 
“to organize and maintain a_ sufficient 
number of clubs to meet the -problem 
adequately, much money is essential.” Ad- 
dress, Carry-On Association, Madison 
Avenue and Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 

The club charges those boys who are in 
regular receipt of their pensions $10 each a 
week, which includes the best quality of 
food, sleeping quarters, dental and medical 
attention, laundry, transportation and an 
adequate allowance on clothes ($15 on 
every suit, $3 on shoes, etc.). This leaves 
something to put aside and a little for 
amusements and books required for the 
courses as well. 


The number of swine on the farms of the country 
has increased from 61,000,000 in 1913 to 76,000,000 
at the beginning of 1919, and the value from $600,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $1,666,000,000 at the beginning of 
1919. The increase in price of the farm value of the 
average pig is greater than that of the average beef 
animal, the farm valuation per animal, as stated by 
the Department of Agriculture, having advanced in 
the period from 1912 to 1919 in the. case of swine 
about 175%. 





The national debt of the United States is now 
$26,526,701,648. 
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Ford Rhodes (Macmillan), is the eighth vol- 
ume of a work conceived in monumental pro- 
portions. It has special relevance at the pres- 
ent time in view of its emphasis on economic 
strife. The period of which Mr. Rhodes 
writes is that in which the “Molly Maguires” 
among the coal miners of Pennsylvania had 
their beginning and came to their tragic end. 
He tells of the railroad strikes which Presi- 
dent Hayes crushed by the use of Federal 
troops in 1877, and of the similar interven- 
tion of President Cleveland and the impris- 
onment of Debs nearly twenty years later. 
Apart from economic difficulties, Mr. Rhodes 
stresses the struggle for civil-service reform 
and the controversies aroused by successive 
efforts to upset the gold standard. Presi- 
dent Harrison’s indecorous diplomacy in the 
Chilean affair of 1892 and President Cleve- 
land’s application of the Monroe Doctrine 
to the critical controversy with Lord Salis- 
bury over the Venezuelan boundary dispute 
in 1895, are two of the “high spots” of the 
narrative. Tariff changes, Chinese exclusion 
acts, the presidential succession act, the in- 
come-tax decision of 1895, receive attention. 
“Mr. Rhodes,” says L. E. Robinson in the 
Bookman, “succeeds in this volume in main- 
taining an admirably Greek-like detachment 
as he keeps his eye faithfully upon the prog- 


_ ress and the moral welfare of the nation.” 


’ The American Army in the European 
Conflict, by Colonel de Chambrun and 
Captain de Marenches (Macmillan), is a 
tribute from French soldiers to the efficiency 
of America’s war-effort. Both of the authors 
are French staff-officers. One accompanied 
the French High Commission to this coun- 
try; the other saw service as a liaison of- 
ficer with the American forces. They stress 
the shortcomings of our army at certain 
points, e.g., in the lack of horses and in the 
unwillingness of our men to submit them- 
selves to the military discipline which experi- 
ence dictated, but they praise unstigtedly the 
“fine and martial spirit of a people that has 
never known defeat.” 


Some Diversions of a Man of Letters, 
by Edmund Gosse (Scribner), is the latest 
book of one of England’s best-known men 
of letters. He combines seventeen essays on 
subjects ranging from Sterne, the Brontés, 
Poe and Hardy to “Fluctuations of Taste,” 
“The Future of English Poetry” and “The 
Agony of the Victorian Age.” His study of 
Poe convinces him that melody and form are 


quence in the younger school,” he remarks, 
“who does not treat the strings of the lyre 
as tho he were preluding with a slate-pencil 
upon a slate.” But he believes that some day 
we shall regain our ears, and that Poe will 
be again in the ascendant. “Critics who have 
admitted the extraordinary perfection of his 
prosody,” he says, “have occasionally objected 
that in the most popular examples of it, “The 
Raven’ and ‘The Bells,’ he obtained his effect 
by a trick. It might be objected, with equal 
force, that Victor Hugo in ‘Les Djinns’ and 
even Tennyson in ‘The Lotus Eaters,’ made 
use of ‘tricks.’ On the other hand, if the 
charge be deserved, it seems odd that in the 
course of nearly seventy years no other jug- 
gler or conjurer has contrived to repeat the 
wonderful experiment.” 

Impressions That Remained, by Ethel 
Smyth (Longmans), is the autobiography 
of an English composer whose opera, “The 
Wreckers,” when performed in England sev- 
eral years ago was accorded signal honors. 
Jehn Sargent has made a portrait of this 
gifted woman. Her life-story, as she un- 
folds it, tells of her early struggle to become 
a musician and of her realization of her 
dream in Leipzig. She knew Brahms, Tschai- 
kowsky, Grieg, Joachim and Arthur Sullivan. 


Their Son and The Necklace, by Edu- 
ardo Zamacois (Boni & Liveright), intro- 
duces a Spanish writer whose best stories 
are said to rival Guy de Maupassant. He 
has written thirty novels, ten plays, thousands 
of newspaper articles, several volumes of 
criticism and two books on the war. The 
first story in the present volume is a tragedy 
of triple murder caused by a wife’s unfaith- 
fulness; the second is a study of a red-haired 
courtesan. They hardly reveal the power 
with which the author is credited. The 
translation is by George Allan England. 


Studies in Spanish-American Literature, 
by Isaac Goldberg (Brentano’s), is an analy- 
sis of the work of five leading South Amer- 
ican writers Ruben Dario, José Enrique 
Rodo, José Santos Chocano, José Maria 
Eguerin and Rufino Blanco Fombona. These 
men are bound together as being more or 
less the exponents of.an intensely “modern 
movement.” Dario, who is probably the only 
one of the five known in North America, 
was a Nicaraguan. He visited this country 
recently, within a month of his death. Dr. 
Goldberg tells us that Spanish America looks 
for its cultural inspiration to France, rather 
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than to Spain, and that it regards the United 
States as intellectually inferior to itself. 

The Secret Battle, by A. P. Herbert 
(Knopf), is described by the San Francisco 
Argonaut as “the most poignant story that 
the war has given us.” It tells of Harry Pen- 
rose, a young Englishman, and of how his 
nerve gradually broke under the tension of 
battle, murder and sudden death. He is 
young and extraordinarily enthusiastic, and 
he has that ardent sense of duty that makes 
pain seem beautiful. He serves at Gallipoli. 
He lives for months in stinking trenches, 
wrecked with malaria, tortured by a plague 
of noisome flies under a murderous sun. 
When at last he is sent home on sick leave, 
much against his will, he marries a young 
wife, and then deliberately chooses the west- 
ern trenches rather than the safe and easy 
war work at homie that is offered to him. 
He returns to the battlefield, a broken man, 
but he does not realize how broken he is. 
At a critical moment he is ordered to do a 
particularly dangerous bit of scouting work. 
He goes to pieces. His biographer writes of 
him that he was one of the bravest men he 
had éver known, but now he is detected in 
the act of running away from the enemy. 
He is. court-martialed and sentenced to be 
shot. 

September, by Frank Swinnerton (Do- 
ran), is a study of the “dangerous age” in 
both a man and a woman, husband and wife. 
There are four characters in the story— 
Marian Foster, her husband Howard, Nigel 
Sinclair and Cherry Mant. Marian is thirty- 
eight years old, Nigel is twenty-six. The 
story centers in the awakening of real pas- 
sion in Marian. Moments come to her of 
the agony, but finally of the tremulous joy 
of her self-knowledge. There is for a period 
the rapture of a conviction that Nigel has 
understood her, has given love in his turn. 
Later, there is the bitterness of realization 
that there has been no understanding at all; 
that young Sinclair has not so much as 
guessed the state of her feeling; that youth, 
which will be served, demands garlands for 
Nigel and Cherry. Mr. Swinnerton, says the 
New York World, “has written ‘September’ 
with a simplicity and directness not to be 
surpassed. In making Marian Forster’s pe- 
riod of deepes# emotion the subject of an in- 
cisive study he has approached nowhere the 
coldness of a vivisectionist. Rather, he has 
crowned his work with comprehension and 
with a sympathy that is warm without being 
demonstratively sentimental.” 


The Poet in the Désert, by Charles 
Erskine Scott Wood (Portland, Oregon), has 
been reissued in a popular-priced edition to 
meet,the demand for this poetic interpreta- 
tion of the American desert. This new edi- 
tion, revised and rearranged by the author, 
is practically a new version of the poem 
which has attracted wide attention and gives 
Mr. Wood a high and authentic place among 
the poets of the modern spirit in America. 


It depicts the western desert in vivid colors 
and lines, and presents a philosophy of in- 
spiring democracy. 

Walt Whitman: The Man and His 
Work, by Leon Bazalgette (Doubleday 
Page). Translated, with a preface, Ellen 
Fitzgerald, of the Department of English, 
Chicago Normal College. A Frenchman’s 
fervid tribute published by the Société du 
Mercure de France twelve years ago, and 
now accessible to American readers for the 
first time. M. Bazalgette pronounces Whit- 
man, by, reason of his universality, “the most 
powerful poet and the most modern of the 
whole nineteenth century.” Of the first edi- 
tion of “Leaves of Grass” he says: “O the 
poor and fantastic volume, banal and touch- 
ing—generations shall respectfully defile be- 
fore it, perhaps, when it lies in the hall of 
honor of a great museum, not far from the 


first folio of Shakespeare. . . .” 


Some Personal Impressions, by Take 
Jonescu (Stokes), is the foremost Rouma- 
nian statesman’s comments on the world war 
and its leading figures. Lord Bryce con- 
tributes an introduction. The German Em- 
peror, the late King Charles of Roumania, 
Eleutherios Venizelos, Talaat Pasha, and 
many more figure in these pages. We feel 
that the man described is no longer a name, 
but a creature of flesh and blood, with some- 
thing by which we can recognize and remem- 
ber him. Among the Germans, Kiderlen- 
Waechter stands out as in Mr. Jonescu’s 
judgment the ablest, and Biilow the cleverest. 
If the Austrian statesmen are, or were, what 
he paints them, the hideous failure of their 
diplomacy becomes comprehensible. The to- 
tal effect of these revelations is summed up 
by Lord Bryce in the old saying: “With how 
little wisdom is the world governed!” 


Raymond Robins’ Own Story, by Wil- 
liam Hard (Harper), is the latest book on 
Bolshevik Russia, reprinted in the main from 
the Metropolitan Magazine. Colonel Robins 
went to Russia with the American Red Cross. 
He is described by Mr. Hard as “the most 
anti-Bolshevik person” that he has ever 
known, as a man who believes the “economic 
system of Bolshevism is morally unsound and 
industrially unworkable.” But these state- 
ments are not convincing. If Colonel Robins 
saw anything in Russia to discredit Bolshe- 
vism he does not tell it. His book is a re- 
markably sympathetic picture of proletarian 
Russia and of its leaders Lenin and_Trotzky 
—as sympathetic in its own wav as Arthur 
Ransome’s “Russia in 1919.” “It would be 
a curious thing,” Mrs. N. P. Dawson writes 
in the New York Globe, “if he should con- 
vert a great many people to something he 
himself does not believe in. Yet it looks as 
if this might happen, since up to date he is 
the star witness for the case of the Bolshe- 
vists.” 

W. B. Wilson, First Secretary of Labor 
in the United States, and the Department 
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of Labor, by Roger W. Babson (Bren- 
tano’s), tells the story of the inauguration of 
the Department of Labor under President 
Taft; of its first. Secretary, and of his poli- 
cies. John Hays Hammond contributes a 
foreword. Mr. Wilson was born in Scot- 
land, came to America as a boy, worked with 
his father in a coal-mine at Arnot, Pennsy’- 
vania, and served for Years as Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine Workers. He 
was jailed at one time as a result of his 
labor-union activities. Mr. Babson affirms 
that Secretary Wilson has made history in 
more ways than one, and he speaks, in par- 


‘ticular, of the Secretary's activities during 


the war and of his part in the struggle for 
union organization and the right of collective 
bargaining. - 

Irish Impressions, by G. K. Chesterton 
(Lane), has dll the eécentric, paradoxical and 
fantastic qualities -that we ate wont to asso- 
ciate with the auther of “The Ball and the 
Cross” and “The \Man Who Was Thursday.” 
Mr. Chesterton went to Ireland in 1918 on a 
recruiting mission, under the auspices of the 
English War Aims Committee. He tells us 
in this new volume what he saw and heard. 
His view is that Ireland has been grievously 
wronged in the matter of Home Rule, and 
that it is insanely impossible to rule Ireland 
from England, but he holds that complete 
separation of Ireland from England is equal- 
ly impossible. He says: “I entirely sympa- 
thize with their (Sein Feiners) being in re- 
volt against the British government. I am 
in revolt in most ways against the British 
government myself. But politics are a fugi- 
tive thing in the face of history. Does any- 
body want to be fixed forever on the wrong 
side of the battle of Marathon through a 
quarrel with some Archon whose very name 
is forgotten? Does anybody want to be re- 
membered as a friend of Attila through a 
breach of friendship with Aetius?” 


Dust of New York, by Konrad Bercovici 
(Boni & Liveright), consists of twenty-four 
short stories by a Roumanian writer. “New 
York,” says Bercovici, “is an orchestra play- 
ing a symphony.” His endeavor has been to 
transcribe the music. Theresa, the Hunga- 
rian inspiration of foreign artists on Second 
Avenue; Samuelson, of patriarchal visage, 
who sells candy on Grand Street; Sefiora 
Ibafiez, who conducts a hot- tamale restau- 
rant on Thirty-fourth Street; Gagliano, the 
Italian poet bank clerk; Gonfarone, the bar- 
ber baritone, are a few of the characters in 
this book. Bercovici’s tone is often somber. 
He looks on life with an ironic eye. 


The Book of the Damned, by Charles 
Fort (Boni & Liveright), is the strangest 
we have seen in many a day. By “the 
damned,” he explains, he means “the ex- 
cluded.” For twelve years he has been col- 
lecting data ignored by science and by the 
worldly wise. He wants us to realize that 
there are more things in heaven and earth 


than are dreamed of in our philosophy. The 
book is filled with alleged authenticated re- 
ports of red, blue and pink snow,*black-rains 
and rains like blood, frogs and toads falling 
from the skies, meteorites of uncertain sub- 
stance, unaccountable shadows on clouds, 
dark forms that move and merge in the 
moon, etc., etc. Things that without the 
formidable mass of evidence adduced would 
be incredible support the author’s argument, 
which he develops in a fascinating manner 
with strong touches of sardonic humor. 

The Adventures of a Nature Guide, by 
Enos A. Mills (Doubleday, Page), present 
nature in her kindlier phases. Mr. Mills 
thinks that children should be taught to re- 
gard the forest and the wilderness not as 
the haunts of ferocious beasts, but as the 
homes of delightful and interesting play- 
mates. He writes: “Life in the wild places 
is. not all struggle—not all hunger and fight- 
ing. All wild animals find time to rest, and 
all from time to time give themselves up 
to play....I have seen birds play with 
sticks, stones, leaves and nuts; an otter play 
with shells, and even using a live turtle for 
a plaything; and a grizzly playing with a 
floating log.” 

Darkwater, by W. E. Burghardt DuBois 
(Harcourt, Brace & Howe). A companion 
volume to “The Souls of Black Folk,” deal- 
ing with the yom of the darker races in the 
modern world. Describes the awakened con- 
science and aspirations of the darker races 
everywhere, how it feels to be a black man 
in a white world, and how a solution may 
be found in considering the negro probler, 
not apart from the problems of work and 
wage, government, domestic service, sex and 
education, but as an integral part of them 
and having no reality outside of them. 

The Health-Care of the Baby, The 
Character-Training of Children, The 
Home-Education of Children, and The 
Sex-Education of Children, are seven uni- 
form volumes published by Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. The first two are a 1% 
Fischer, M.D.; the last five, by William 
Byron Forbush. These volumits are fully 
illustrated, and contain a mine of informa- 
tion on the subjects of which they treat. 
They are up to date, and characterized 
throughout by simple language. On the sub- 
ject of punismment, Mr. Forbush says: “To 
govern a child solely according to the re- 
sult of his misdeeds is government by good 
or ill luck. Surely there can be no other 
reasonable criterion except motive. The one 
question is, not What damage did he do? but 
Why did he do it?” Mr. Forbush agrees 
with Mrs. Macy, the teacher of Helen Keller, 
that “there is no education except self-educa- 
tion, no government but self-government.” 
The volume on sex-education contains a sec- 
tion devoted to concrete answers to the em- 
barrassing questions that children are likely 
to ask. 
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“With All His Faults—” 

Oliver Herford dedicates his new book, 
“This Giddy Globe,” to President Wilson 
with these words: “With all his faults, he 
quotes me still.” 

Tips for Tippers 

He was dining alone and had much time 
to puzzle over an unusual phenomenon he 
had noted, 

“Why is it, Sam,” he said, addressing the 
waiter, “that poor men usually give larger 
tips than rich men?” 

“Well, suh,” rejoined the woolly-headed 





Medium: “We are now in communication with a departed 


spirit. I think it is your wife. 


Binks: “I’m sure of it.”—-R. B. Futter in The Country 


Gentleman. ; 


knight of the napkins meditatively, “looks to 
me like de po’ man don’t want nobody to 
find out he’s po’ an’ de rich man don’t want 
nobody to find out he’s rich.”—The Country 
Gentleman. 


Oranges and Lemons 


The strange delay that marks the extradi- 
tion of the ex-Kaiser led Senator Owen to 
say at a Muskogee banquet: “I suppose 
it’s on account of Holland; Holland, you 
know, objects to our extradition proceedings. 
Strange,” he added, “that the country which 
fathered William of Orange should now 
mother William the Lemon.” 





A Base, Cowardly Egg 

“When I rose to speak,” related a martyred 
statesman, “someone threw a base, cowardly 
egg at me. It struck me on the chest.” 

“And what is a base, cowardly egg?” asked 
a fresh young man. 

“A base, cowardly egg,” explained the 
statesman, “is one that hits you and runs.”— 


Tit-Bits. 
The New Order 


Some wag has said ‘that in this year of 
grace and prohibition the old line Wine, Wo- 
men and Song should read Ginger Ale, Wives 

and Community Singing. 


Unrest 
“What do you work at, my poor 
man ?” 
“At intervals, lady.’—St. Paul 
Non-Partizan Leader. 


Protection for Democrats 
Corporal— What's all dis heah 
league ob nations? 
Slim—Why, man, dat’s an idea 
ob Mr. Wilson’s to make it safe fo’ 
a Democrat to go anywhere.—Life. 


Coasting 


An officer on board a warship 
was drilling his men. 

“I want every man to lie on his 
back, put his legs in the air ard 
move them as if he were riding a 
bicycle,” he explained. “Now com- 
mence.” 

After a short effort, one of the 
men stopped. 

“Why have you stopped, Mur- 
phy?” asked the officer. 

“If ye plaze, sir,” was the an- 
swer, “Oi’m coasting.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Vian 


Nevermore 

The landlady of a well-known London 
boarding-house made a point of asking her 
departing guests to write something in her 
visitors’ book. She was very proud of some 
of the names of the people inscribed in it, 
and of the nice things that were said. “But 
there is one thing I can’t understand,” she 
confided to a friend, “and that is what an 
American put in the book after stopping 
here. People always smile when they read 
it.” “What was it?” queried the other. “He 
wrote only tle words, ‘Quoth the raven.’” 
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WHEN WOMEN ENLIVEN OUR HOUSES OF LEGISLATURE 


This cartoon by G. M. Payne in the London Sunday Pictorial was inspired by the return of Lady Astor 
to the English Parliament, and perhaps by the term that Jeannette Rankin served in our House of Repre 


It suggests the enlivening incidents that are likely to follow woman’s invasion of legislative 
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His Disposition 

An army mule at one of the cantonments 
“went west.” The private who had charge 
of the last rites had to fill out the regulation 
form, and came across the suggestion, “Dis- 
position of carcass.” 

After a moment’s thought Sammie wrote 
on the blank line: 

“Mean and deceitful.”—Dallas Holland’s 
Magazine. 


At the Zoo 


The dear old thing, with her usual stock 
of questions, was visiting the Zoo. “Keep- 
er,” she said, tapping him with her umbrella, 
“what do you consider to be the most re- 
markable animal in these wonderful gar- 
dens?” “Well, ma’am,” replied the keeper 
thoughtfully, “after careful consideration, as 
you might say, I should say that there laugh- 
ing hyena gets the prize.” “Indeed, my good 
man! And what makes you: think that?” 
“Well, he only has a sleep once a week, a 
meal once a month, and a drink once a year,” 
said the keeper, moving on. “So what he has 
to laugh about beats me.” 


The Retort Discourteous 


Years ago Thomas A. Edison used to try 
to instill the rudiments of science into the 
head of his young son and never overlooked 
an opportunity to use some every-day happen- 
ing to illustrate some principle of mechanics, 
On thie particular occasion, chancing to spy a 
peddler pushing a handcart, the great inventor 
cried: “Now there’s'a good example. I don’t 
suppose you can tell me why he pushes the 
cart instead of pulls it. I don’t know whether 
the man himself could answer. I'll ask him.” 
“My good man,” said the inventor, turning 
to the peddler, “why do you push the cart 
rather than pull it?” “Cause I ainta da hoss, 
you damma fool,” was the unscientific, tho 
disconcerting answer.—San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut. 


Willie’s Penny and the Minister 


Willie had swallowed a penny, and his 
mother was in a state of alarm. , 

“Helen,” she called to her sister in the next 
room, “send for a doctor; Willie has swal- 
lowed a penny!” 

The terrified and frightened boy looked up 
imploringly. 

“No, mamma,” he interposed, “send for the 
minister.” 

“The minister?” asked the mother, incredu- 
lously. “Why the minister?” 

“Because papa says he can get money out 
of anybody.”—Tit-Bits. 


The Foresters’ Platform 


For President: Leonard Wood. 
For Vice-President: Eddie Plank. 
For Secretary of State: E. M. Ashe. 


For Secretary of the Treasury: Percy R. 
Pyne, 2d. 

For Secretary of War: Jane Oaker. 

For Attorney General: Elihu Root. 

For Postmaster General: Anna Hempstead 
Branch. 

For Secretary of the Navy: Charles 
Sumner Burch. 

For Secretary of the Interior: Charles 
Cherry. 

For Secretary of Agriculture: Charles W. 
Chestnut. 


For Secretary of Commerce: Rex Beach.’ 


For Seeretary of Labor: Irving T. Bush. 
—From F. P. A.’s Column in the N. Y. 
Tribune. 


“Lend Me Your Rubber, May” 


Booth Tarkington is said to tell with gusto 
this story concerning himself and another 
popular author: 

“IT was strolling around an artists’ Red 
Cross fair when two pretty ‘flappers’ of six- 
teen or so came up and asked me for my 
autograph. ‘I haven’t got a fountain pen,’ 
I said, much flattered. ‘Will a pencil do?’ 
‘Yes,’ said the other ‘flapper,’ and so I took 
out my pencil and signed my name in the 
morocco-bound book that she had given me. 

“Tke flapper studied the signature with a 
frown. Then she looked up and said: 
‘Aren’t you Robert W. Chambers?’ ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘I’m Booth Tarkington.’ 

“The ‘flapper’ turned to the friend with a 
shrug of disgust. ‘Lend me your rubber, 
May,’ she said.” 


Safety First 


A resourceful reader of the New York 
Tribune offers the following suggestion: 


“To the Editor of The Tribune. 

“Sir: Read this notice carefully. Tt may 
save your life to-day. To avoid being poi- 
soned by wood alcohol carry a guinea-pig i- 
your pocket. Before touching a drink allow 
the animal to lap up a few drops of the 
precious fluid. Watch the rodent carefully 
for about fifteen minutes. If a pleased ex- 
pression or smile comes over its face, you 
may take the drink without fear. If the 
animal dies do not take the drink. Leave it 
alone! 

“Each guinea-pig should only be used in 
testing three drinks. After that it is almost 
impossible to tell if the animal is dead or 
dead drunk. 

“In testing cocktails the cherry should first 
be removed; otherwise the beast will eat the 
cherry and will not consume any of the bev- 
erage. 

“There is for sale at a smart shop on the 
avenue a case so constructed as to have ample 
room for four rodents. It is made to fit the 
ogo of evening clothes, or can be carried 
y ladies, like a vanity case.” 
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PERCENTLY a large New York 

corporation advertised for a 
man to fill an important executive 
position. 


The name of the corporation was not signed to 
the advertisement; and one of the applications re- 
ceived was from a man who is a neighbor of an 
official in the company. 


The official read that application. Across the 
corner he wrote simply a single sentence: This man 
has reached his limit; and signed his initials. He 
might have written more, for he knew the whole 
history of the applicant; but the single sentence 
was enough. It closed the chapter. 


The careers that promise well 
but never develop 


The executive and the man who wanted to work 
for him are of equal age; and both of them have 
worked about equally hard. 


But the man who is an official of the successful 
company has had a definite purpose. 


And the other man has worked vaguely, like a 
man in the dark—reaching out indefinitely after 
“something better” but not knowing just what it 
war ie reached for. 


Anc! without even recognizing it, he has reached 
the cz. 

Across his path they have written a single line: 
This man has reached his limit. And some day he 
will know that they have written it. 


The joy of making definite progress 


The years in which a man’s career and reputation 
are made or ruined are painfully few. In those 
years a man must somehow get the knowledge and 
the training that will enable him to handle larger 
affairs each year—to make definite progress. 


the road 


of good intentions 





It was with the purpose of aiding men to make 
this kind of progress that the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute was organized. 


Men whose testimony counts 
To-day among its subscribers are scores of suc- 
cessful men who testify gladly to the value of the 
Institute’s training. 

Such men as: H. D. Carter, General Manager, 
Regal Shoe Co.; Francis A. Countway, President, 
Lever Brothers Company, makers of Lux and Life 
Buoy Soap; Roy’W. Howard, President of the 
United Press Association, and scores of others. 


You are paying—why not profit? 
For if you are letting a single year—yes, or even 
a single month—go by, without definite business 
progress, you are paying a high price for training 
such as the Alexander Hamilton Institute can give. 
Paying in opportunities that pass you by because 
you have not the knowledge or self-confidence to 
grasp them. 

And the end of such years of paying comes some 
day, the end of the road of good intentions, when 
it is too late for definite, purposeful progress to 
begin. 


Send for ‘‘Forging Ahead in Business”’ 
The Alexander Hamilton Institute is ‘or men who 
seriously seek to put themselves ‘nto the really 
worth-while positions of business. A 116-page book 
has been published entitled “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” Thousands of men have found in it the 
key to new opportunity. . 

A copy is yours for the asking; merely filldin the 
coupon and mail. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


452 Astor Place New York City 


Send me 
obligation. 


“Forging Ahead in Business,’’ without 


Business 


Business 
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This FREE Book 





tells how can get cash for your property by using the 
Simplex Rene for Selling Real Estate whic have alread 
sold more than 5,000 properties of alf kinds in the U. 


and Canada. No matter where your property is located, 
these successful plans will show you how to sell it yourself; 
without cap hee agents or paying commissions to any 
one. Don’t spend a minute's time, an ounce of effort or a 
cent of yor 4 trying to sell without first reading this 
important book, and learning how to sell your property 
4 uickly, economically and at the highest possible price 


he reading of this book has saved property owmers hun- |’ 


dreds and thousands of dollars in commissions and it can 
do the same for you. As the book is sent absolutely free, 
you have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress at once—a postal ha 





QUICK RESULTS! 
“Sold my house within two 


weeks fo wi the fin- gp oon you i will r 
plex Plans.”’— s; y return mail, pos 
“Bol fox ey “an a copy of this iepereant 
caeke - on sperty. Your | book, without cost or obli- 


prope! 
lan quickest I ever saw.”— | gation. 
lohnson String, N. 3. ‘Sold 
my home in cash within three 


sete: | The Simplex Co. 
P. ood Ot- 








tawa, Can. ‘Sold tor cash Dept. 215 
py = 1123 Broadway 
New York 








NINE MONTHS TO PAY 


— 





r catalog, prices terms. 
r A CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.6-217 Chicago 


“The Poet in the Desert” 


By CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD 
Second edition, printed in response to the demand for 
cheap copies. A new version, re-arranged. Paper covers 
only. 50c. a copy; 40c. to dealers. At all Radical Book 
Stores, or address K. Beck, 419 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Portland, Ore. 





i GaN ae). ee elec ee 


The War has-created a great demand 
and unlimited opportunities for those 
who know French, Spanish or Italian. 
Prepare now to better your position or 
increase your business. Brush up on 
the language you studied at school or 
: college aed make it of practical use. 
. rt You can learn quickly and rey at 
home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 


And Rosenthal’s Prectiens Linguistry 
This is the wae wer os a a foreign language. You hear 
the living voice of a na eo aa a 
desire: as 7 —. It isa 
H f memorizing. It 
is not expensive. Family and friends cms =e it. By practice 
during spare moments you can in a ly short time speak, 
read and eaaeetens a new e. Used and recommended 


leading ed 
- Write for tree “L “Language articulars of Trial Offer, 
ing machines. 

















Easy Payments. Our roc _ earn) at‘ 
The Language Phone Method, 954 Bidg., 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. 








is a magazine that is teaching thou- 
sends of people how to make a profit 
isted stocks and bonds. Write for this | 


‘INVESTMENT BANKERS 
-147P South La Salle St.Chicago 













IN PRINT 


Delivered at 


door, Standard 
fine ow books, all at bi 
savings. sure to send for 
Clarkson's catalog. 
book cata- 


rh Sed oa o£ i zoee vk to Fe 
be opportunities ‘that swalt, the law 


i> your own bome. 


ACHES 

ae 

[ASK ‘ R -ETS!) 
PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mie 
leading inducements made to secure business. Over 30 


years’ active practice. Experienced rson conscien- 
tious service. PeWrite for terme Mackie ng Address, 
E. G. SIGGERS, Patent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Build- 
ing, Washington, D..G 





Nw 








vin 
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|. | The | The World Is Now Being Revised 


Revision, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction are going forward in every Industrial, 
Professional, Social and Political field—in every Art and in every Science. The World 
; has a new vision of Democracy. Thoughts that we thought before the great World War 
cy we can think no more. The very facts on which our thinking was based are altered. 


WIL SOS 








Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


J ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


GResearch Dares for see tat Information 
Down to Date arp ag costes une Down to Date 


The war is now history. 
« Nations are being remade. 
You must keep in step with 
the world to-day. All old- 


fashioned reference works 














In these unusual times, 
} teeming with stirring events, 
an Extraordinary Encyclo- 
peedia is an absolute neces- 





hes have become obsolete with 
American enterprise has the old World. NEL- 
solved the problem by mak- SON’S keeps pace with 


, the Calendar; it is of the 
New World. 


ALWAYS NEW—Every 
six months all subscribers to 
NELSON'S receive their 
renewal pages—250 pages 
or more—between 500 and 
700 pages each year. These 
include over 2,000 changes 
and keep NELSON'S per- 
petually accurate,and up to 


ing a loose-leaf Encyclope- 
dia that is perpetually new, 
containing material that is 
found in no other Reference 
Work, as, for example, the 
splendid new article on 
Aeronautics prepared under 
the direction of the Aero 
Club of America and in- 
cluding details of the record- 
: making feats of the NC-4, 























Vickers-Vimy and R-34. date. 
* o 
Nelson’s Loose-Leaf—the One Encyclopedia of To-day 
Nelson’s Reading and 8 Study Courses in UNITED STATES Nelsom’s Research Service Bureau 
’ HISTORY, aa BUSINESS ECONOMICS, FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
NATURE STUDY, AGRICULTURE, AND HOME ECO- TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nel- 
NOMICS are declared by ieebenel authorities to be equal son’s is entitled to free Roches in this Bureau. If at any * 
to a college course and training in each these depart- time you are in doubt on any subject, old or new, write to this 
ments. By their use a boy can remain on the farm and Bureau with the itive assurance that you will promptly re- 
yet receive a1] the advantages of a college course in Scien ceive the latest obtainable and most dependable information. 
p~ Ese if a_girl may have the services of the leading cea 
aut ving 
home; while the professional and business man may receive Send for this Splendid Book 
a business training superior to that which can be obtained THOMAS NELSON @ SONS 
from any of the widely advertised business institutes. Publishers for 120 Years 
Send for giving amounts allowed Dept. 14-D 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
xe for old Encyclopmal as to apely as part 77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada 
ae. esate as os - Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully 
- SP tecrncden bee ws gor ees sagen Toe 
an nfo 01 " easy mon payments, I can 
THOMAS NELSON a SONS = papers Doenpetnal Leste-seer py ane souere 
ree rs n Ne *s Research Servi r - 
381 Fourth Avenue, at 27th Street, New York cial Information. This mast ineur no obligation whatever on 
77 Wellington St., W., Toronto, Canada | my part. 
Originators of the Loose-Leat Reference System | TD cccccccqeshbodbsswaedoncsaesecesenessesscutnccccoess 
BABIES cccccccccvesccccecvcccccesscuccecccccscoececeeeées 
| CHP. cccccvcccsccvcesccceccccccecces BORD. ccvecedoicocccce 
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The Wonderful Acousticon 
With the Smaller Ear Piece 


WILL MAKE YOU HEAR 


There is no any need for you to hear imperfectly, 
for straining to hear or being conspicuous in any way. 
Over 350,000 deaf people are now hearing clearly with the 
Acousticon. Since the perfecting of our new Acousticon it 
is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enthusiastic users have testified to the won- 
derful results obtained from the Acousticon, and we feel 
safe in urging every person who is hard of hearing to ac- 
cept, without a penny of expense, and entirely at our risk, 
the 


Famous Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit—No Expense 
All we ask is that you ee 2 eee ae en 


home amid familiar surroun 
If it does not make you hear, we want it back without 
@ cent of expense to you for the trial because we know it 
good business policy to have none but satisfied and en- 
thusiastic customers. That's the ~ A utad we now have. 
Write for your FREE TRIAL to-d 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CURPORATIN, 1390 Conde Bil, Siw Ta 












if thin, build up. ‘it burdened with 
excess flesh, reduce! Have an attrac- 
tive figure. You CAN—as sure as 
sunrise. Let me explain how 92,000 
refined women have done this; how 
you can do it. Simple, sure, effective. 
All in your own room—in a surpris- 
ingly short time. 


BE WELL 
WHY NOT? 


I build your vitality so that all sorts of 
physical ailments are relieved by Na- 
ture’s methods—no drugs nor medi- 
cines. I strengthen your heart, teach 
you how to stand, to walk and breathe 
correctly, I have spent 16 years at this 
work—leading a ty oom endorse me. 
My booklet telli how to stand and 
walk correctly is free. Shall I mail it 
to you NOW? If later you desire my 
services you will find the cost most 
reasonable. Write me. 
SUSANNA COCROFT 

624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 6, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a nationally recognized eothesta a con- 
ditioning women as our training camps have conditioned 
our men. 


> 





MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, 
25,000 words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and 
management, in A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for- 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh 
Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


LINCOLN - JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


Home seuey im Coll Theological, 
Law, Music, Business and Graduate Schools. 


“The God Who Cares” 


and other Unitarian literature SENT FREE on application to 
Mrs. F. P. EMERSON 
464 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Go to Europe at Our Expense 


A few tours to organizers of small parties, Write today 
for plan and prégrams. 


UNIVERSITY TOURS, Box C0426, Wilmington, Del. 


SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: Ws, 2s: 


ing material for opectel pele. papers, speeches, debates. 
Expert ocho, servic 

ORS ‘RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


THE TRUTH SEEKER is a Free- thought 
weekly newspaper that discusses religious questions 
freely and advocates Church Taxation. Sample 
aoe sae One Dime. Catalog of books free. 

esey Street, New York. 


























Can You Spare an 
Hour a Day? 


There is now in store for the American 
public news of greater importance and in- 
terest than that of any other period of a 
lifetime. 


The vast majority insists that this news 
be presented to them impartially and in 
clear perspective. 


That is precisely the service CURRENT 
OPINION renders its thousands of read- 
ers—giving a clear presentation of eyery 
important phase of the world’s affairs; a 
presentation of THINGS AS THEY ARE. 


There are hundreds of prospective CUR- 
RENT OPINION readers among the pro- 
gressive men and women of your commu- 
nity, and we want a representative who 
knows how to meet and interest this class 
of readers. 

We offer most liberal commissions and 
rebates for this representation. 


Write to Us To-day For Full Particulars. 


CURRENT OPINION 


63 West 36th Street New York, N. Y. 
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When the Ship Came In 


IX Colonial days the arrival ot a 


ship at an American port was a 
great event. It meant news from 
overseas, and, more important, 
supplies of woolens, linens, shoes, 
and implements, in payment for 
which the settlers offered furs, to- 
bacco, lumber, or whatever of value 
the new country produced. 


Forthe most part, trading was mere 
barter, goods being exchanged di- 
rectly for goods. Certain commod- 
ities,even, wereusedaslegal tender. 


Modern banking has eliminated 
these slow and uncertain methods. 
The merchant and manufacturer 
today has available every facility 
for the speedy ana safe handling of 
hiscommercial transactions, for ob- 
taining credit, and for financing do- 
mestic and international business. 


The large resources and complete 
equipment of this Conipany en- 
able us to render every service 
within the scope of commercial 
banking, domestic and foreign. 


Booklets describing our various services will be sent on request. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


New York London 


Liverpool 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 


Paris Havre Brussels 


Resources over $800,000,000 
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How to Become a 
Master of English 


~.There is not a walk in life in which a mastery of the 
English lan, nguage will not bring advancement, a larger 


income, wider influence. It will make the road to success 
smoother and surer. To think straight and pu fully you must know 
words, for they are the finger-posts of thoug Re. Get a command of 
words and it will give you acommand of ee circumstances. It 
will enable you to convince customers, to make sales, to close con- 
John tracts, to een and sway men of affairs. It will enable you to a 
Burroughs Press yourself clearly and forcefully and to write in a eS 
Venerable Natural- ‘that carries conviction. It will give you power and and peroaalty 
tet and Nature Good English is good sense, seek ee ead what 


riter : 


oc wonan whe bes These Master Word-Artists 


an undeveloped have to say of the ayy es to be de- ish. For ry aroreds pageen. whatever 
literary talent rived fm the cnet, oF Grenville Kici- = © take up and work through 
ought to profit ger’s Mail Course in English. this pny faithfully’ Ss to secure an in- 
gw, by this you have expert opinions from people | crease in efficiency that will be worth 
who know and appreciate, as no amateur | much to him every year in real cash, 
can, the importance ofa masteryof En- | You can have no more valuable asset, 


It Will Work Wonders for You 


But jt is not only in teaching you a correct and effective use of English that this Course 

is of such splendid service. It has above and beyond this an educative power, a 
ing influence that will make you twice the man or woman you 

were. Grenville Kiciser.can teach you, by mail, in spare momeatset heme how to 


Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 
Irvin S. Cobb Write Foreetul Letters, Advertisements, 
sespondent, ~ Become an Engaging Conversationalist— 
7 gee pt 5 Enter Good Society— 
Home,” etc.: Be o Man of Cutters, Power, end Influence So 
“Any man who our Community. 


helps English “Tam so favorably impressed with Mr. Mai te 4! 
speaking people to Klelegr’s Cc Course, his his me thod of instruction, improve hi his meats cnlaree 


& better knowledge id advise very person to take it | press his thoughts in clear, bacon or 
of pfactical En ~ pers es pertorh 7 education. —Dr. H. J. Boupr, a not do Gefen than take you our Course,” — 


glish soveryes 8. A. WALTON, Nebrr-Xs City, Neb. 


praise 
mine.” Whatev Your Business or Occupation Grenville Kleiser 
"Can Ee ee tloee Peace 


What is true of the writer is true of sovery other tion. Whether you are a 
doctor, lawyer, merchant, clergyman, salesman, clerk, or in business of any kind, com- 

mand of Endlich wil! aid you in your upward climb. You need it in every relation of 
ite and it will help you moge than any other single thing to reach the goal of success. 


FREE—‘‘How to Become a Master of English’’ 


We'want youto read this booklet that possibilities. Be yourself at your best. It 
may understand what the Course will do means More money, more power, more 
for the —s _ every way. 2 ond mail this 
ae cag pA Fe 
ay and the 
ish and realize your own ‘orever, 


Fank & Wagnalls Company ’ 
: NEW YORK SP ods occichetbcecsitsbescosdeeiesse t 
Please send by mail, with- 

: out obligation 72 one I civcariscbsdichebsiiccseiesss : 

lof your booklet “How to i 
¢ come a Master of English” with with ii cctanccses ecbdesceeste Ceececessccecs 

full particulars of the Grenville ? 
Kleiser Mail Course in English. STATE, »-».---»00e CoCo eteoeceveseeeees 

di 


beeee eecessansessabesesen oe me 
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Abbey’s Holy Grail 


depicting stirring scenes of the old crusade, symbolizes the victorious crusade of the great 
war. As President Poincaré said of our troops, perceiving the application of.the old legend 
to our day, “Your gallant battalions brought with them the enthusiasm of crusaders leaving 
for the Holy Land.” 

These Litioie Grail pictures, representing the quest and triumph of right over evil, 
make artistic and singularly fitting 


Soldier Memorials 


For an indoor memorial, where the im- 
pression is intimate and direct, nothing 
perhaps can equal this splendid series of 
panels, They are strikingly beautiful; they 
are extremely interesting in their signifi- 
cant “story”; they have a stimulating in- 
fluence upon all who behold them. Quoting 
from Lindsay Swift's recent little mono- 
graph on the subject: 

“To those who welcome back their own, and 
to those who mourn for soldiers who made the 
supreme sacrifice, these Grail pictures have an 
appeal of matchless vitality. Abbey's Grail 


Should be in Every 


home, club, office, school, library, parish house, 
public building—in every place that had the honor 
of a starred flag. Also a fine gift to every sol- 
dier as a personal memorial of his service. 

“These Grail prints are an answer to the per- 
plexing question how to select a memorial that 
shall»be*at once appropriate and artistic.” 

As Mr. Swift says: “One may well read this 
series of Abbey’s Grail panels by the glorious 
light which shines on the present.” 

“In the Vision, one sees a.prefiguration of mod- 
ern youth born into a land which calls for conge- 
cration to lofty deeds of patriotism.” 

“In the Vow of Knighthood the youth devotes 
himself to the life that shall ennoble himself and 
‘enrich his country.” 

“In the Round Table of King Arthur, Galahad 
begins to understand the dangers that beset one 
who is to take his place among those who would 
\ THE DELIVERER,* from Abbey's Soy both serve and lead.” 

Grail. “He delivered us from the wicked- “In the Conquest of the Seven Sins one discerns 
ness that lay upon it.” the youth confronted with foes bent on the oblit- 
eration of everything that mankind has respected 

and preserved.” 

“In his triumphant defeat of these enemies of the human race—Huns, 
if you will—he is able to deliver the imprisoned virtues (the Castle of the 
Maidens), whose names in present parlance are Personal met Respect for 
Just Authority, Decency, Honor, Sacredness of Obligations—all these threat- 


ened heritages, at last made safe for democracy and by democracy. And 
patra Particulars sent on request. Done exclusively in 


Fhe CopleyPrints 


For 24 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 
In addition to the Grail we publish an exclusive list of 


Distingaished Works of American Art 
As to their quality, Mr. Abbey said, “I could not wish better.” They 


are unsurpassed for Gifts and for Your Home 


HOW OBTAINED: Through art stores, or direct from us. We send on 
approval, prepaid and with no obligation of purchase. $1.50 to $50.00, and 
upwards. 

YOUR OLD FAMILY PORTRAITS reproduced privately in the Copley 
Prints, from old daguerreotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, etc. 
Make unique gifts to your relatives. Particulars in Catalogue. 

Send 25 cents for Illustrated Catalogue—practically a Handbook of 
American Art. Stamps accepted.) 

* Copyright by Edwin A. Abbey. + Detail figure from “The Song of Ages,” 

by Ethel Wright. Both from Copley Prints, copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON 
OFFICES, 36 HARCOURT STREET BOSTON 
Salesroom: Pierce Building, Opposite Public Library 
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ilent Voices That | 


There is a great company of Patriots whose voices, 
long silent, are still speaking to their countrymen 
—men whose words have molded the policies of 
America, men who have forged links in the chain 
of Americanism. From Patrick Henry to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, these immortals have pointed out 
the way for America, and their eloquence still 

guides the nation. What more stirring and en- | 
lightening reading could there be for Americans to- 


Great Debates In 


In its 14 volumes, this great work presents the most eloquent 
and significant speeches of our history, and outlines the de- 
velopment from a few scattered colonies to the powerful Union 
of to-day. The passing of every great crisis,.the solution of 
every great problem, the laying down of every fundamental 
policy of the nation—all this is pictured graphically in the 
words of the immortal leaders who guided American progress. 
Here you will find the men who are referred to so often to- 
day. Here you will find the statements that set the precedents 
so influential to-day. 


The Maturing of America 


You car: see here the steady advance of America toward her 
destiny in the debates on Colonial Rights, the War of Inde- 
pendence, the Confederation, the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, the first foreign relations, the Slavery question, States” j 
R:igtts,Secessio2, Civil War, etc. You can follow the develop- 
ment of the rights of citizenship in the discussion of naturaliza- 
tion, rights of aliens, Negroes, and Indians, Woman Suffrage, ‘ 
Military reconstruction, etc. You can watch the country’s 
economic growth in the thrashing out of such problems as 
taxation, National Banks, credits, Silver, trusts, transportation, : 
labor, liquor, food, etc. You can view the ripening of our 
government in its executive, legislative, and judicial phases. 
This is fascinating reading that combines education in history, 
civics, biography, etc. P 

















For the understanding of National problems, and education 
in genuine Americanism, that are so much needed to-day, 
there is no better reading than this great set. 
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Speak to America 


day than the great debates in which these inspired 
a leaders formulated the policies of the nation and 
disclosed their underlying principles? What could 
give a clearer understanding of what America 
stands for and how America must solve the prob- 
lems that are before her to-day? And it is all 
offered you now in a gripping and inspiring work— 
a work that should be in the possession of every 
lover of America and things American— 


American History 


Hundreds of volumes of historical records and Congressional pro- 
ceedings were examined by the Editor, M. M. Miller, Litt.D., in 
the preparation of this work. In selecting the discussions to be 
included, the principle was adopted that Americans prefer argu- 
ment, the clash of mind against mind. Therefore, this is a collection 
of debates which show every phase of the subjects treated and 
make clear why momentous decisions were made. The standards 
which decided the selections were of historical importance, argu- 
mentative force, rhetorical brilliance, and the rank of the speakers. 


» 





Contents of the 14 Volumes 


Volume I—Colonial Rights; the Revolution; the Constitution. 
Volumes II and IlI—Foreign Relations. Volume IV—Slavery. 
Volume V—States’ Rights; Secession. Volume VI—The Civil 
War. Volumes VII and VIII—Civil Rights. Volume IX—Depart- 
ments of Government. Volumes X and XI—Economic and Social 
Questions. Volume XII—Tariff and Taxation. Volumes XIII and 
XIV—Finance. Index. 


Handsomely Bound and Illustrated 


These volumes are handsome large Octavo and are bound in rich, 
brown cloth, with gold lettering and ornamentation. They are illus- 
trated with many superb photogravures such as are shown, greatly 
reduced, on this page, and reproductions of prints of the times 
represented, 





Sent on Approval 


This valuable library set will be sent you complete for examination 

upon payment of only $3.00. If you do not wish to keep the set, 
return it to us and your money will be refunded. If you keep the 
set, pay $3 a month for 13 months, $42.00 in all. 


ORDER ON THIS COUPON 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


| 63 West 36th Street, New York. 








Please send me, carriage prepaid, the 14 volumes of Great Debates in 
American History. I enclose $3.00, and will pay $3.00 a month for 18 
months, $42.00 in all. If I do not wish to keep the set, I may, within 
— of receipt, return it to you, and you will refund the money I have 
pai 

SEE. inks Sits ans céheninda ait sais ik 6 sh bane ce vecbadeepd renee 
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Fererall STRONG 
ace NERVES 


Is what you need to 
endure the “Mile a 
Minute Life” of to- 
day, with its worry, 
grief, strife, business 
pressure and _ thou- 
sands of other Nerve 
Strains. 

Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you 
Sleep or Digest your food? It’s your 
NERVES—they have become exhausted. 


“00k NERVE FORCE 


This valuable 64-page book explains every possible 
phase of nerve abuse and teaches how to calm, 
soothe and care for the nerves. It contains hun- 
dreds of health hints especially valuable to people 
with high-strung nerves. 


The Cost coin or . 

is only 2C (Stamps) Bound in Cloth 50c 
If after reading this book you do not agree that it 
will mark the turning poi.t ‘a your life toward 
GREATER POWER, Mentally as well as Physi- 


cally, your money will be refunded without ques- 
tion, plus your outlay for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 


Studio 105: 110 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 














Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


A BARGAIN 














We will name our Bargain Prices ‘end easy terms of 
payment and mail free our 32 beautiful sample pages to 
all readers interested. A coupon for your convenience 
is printed at the bottom of this advertiserent. ‘Tear 
off the coupon, write name and address plainly and 
mail now before you forget it. These sets are ene new, beau- 
tifully bound in new Fabrikoid binding. This is your last op- 
portunity to buy before the price goes up. 
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. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
he mail na 9 y4 “page free sample booklet of Ridpath’s His- 
tory of photogravures of Napoleon, So- 
crates. ae and oer great characters in history, and write me 
ful: particulars of your special offer to Current Opinion readers, 


TAME. 2. oc sccnccccsccscccccccccccccccccccesvccnssccccccees . 
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How | Improved My Memory 
In One Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


“Of course I place you! Mr. 
Addison Sims of Seattle. 

“If I remember correctly—and 
I do remember correctly—Mr. 
Burroughs, the lumberman, intro- 
duced me to you at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Rotary Club three 
years ago in May. This is a 
pleasure indeed! I haven't laid 
eyes on you since that day. How 
is the grain business? And how 
did that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of the speaker— 
in the crowded corridor of the 
Hotel McAlpin—compelled me to 
turn and look at him, though I 
must say it is not my usual habit 


to “listen in” even .in a - hotel 
lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most 
famous memory expert in the 
United States,” said my friend 
Kennedy, answering my question 
before I could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot more won- 
derful things than that, before 
the evening is over.” 

And he did. p 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line of 
guests to Mr, Roth. I got in line and when 
it came my turn, Mr. Roth asked, ‘““What 
are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your busi- 
ress connection and telephone number?” 
Why he asked this I learned later, when’ he 
Picked out from the crowd the 60 men ho 
had met two hours before and called each 
by name without a mistake. What is more, 
he named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number, for good measure. 

I won’t tell you ai: the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
lot numbers, parcel post 1ates and anything 
else the guests had given him in rapid 
order. 


a.8.—6 @ 4-9 


When I met Mr. Roth again—which you 
may be sure I did the first chance I got—he 
rather bowled me over by saying, in his 
quiet, modest way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my 
remembering ahything I want to remember, 
whether it be names, faces, figures, facts or 

I have read in a magazine. 

“You oan do this just as easily as 1 do. 
Anyone with an average mind can learn 
quickly to do exactly the same things which 
seem 60 miraculous when I do them. 

“My own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
‘was originally very faulty. Yes, it was—a 
poor memory. On meeting a man I 
lose his name in thirty seconds, while 
there are probably 10,000 men and 
in the Ui 
met but 
on 


iki 


zg 


ited States, many of whom 
whose names I can tell 
them.”’ 


i 


| 


“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,”’ I 
interrupted, ‘“‘you have given years to it. 
But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,”’ he replied, “I can teach you 
the secret of a good memory in one evening. 
This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first o. 
seven simple lessons which -I have prepared 
for home study, I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find 
it—not hard work as you might fear—but 
just like playing a fascinating game. I will 
prove it to you.”’ 

He didn’t have to prove it. His Course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to. find that I had learned—in about 
ore hour—how to remember a list of one 
hundred words so that I could call them off 
forward and back without a single mistake. 

That first lesson stuck. And so did the 
other six, 

Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernest, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 
170 Broadway, and one of the most famous 
trial lawyers in New York; 

“May T take occasion to state that I 
regard your service in giving this system 
to the world as a public benefaction. 
The wonderful simplicity of the method, 
and the ease with which its principles 
may be acquired, especially appeal to 
me. I may add that I already had oc- 
casion to test the effectiveness of the 
first two lessons in the preparation for 
trial of an important action in which I 
am about to engage.’ 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too 
strong. The Roth Course is priceless! I 
can absolutely count on my memory now. 
I can call the name of most any man I have 
met before—and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures I wish 
to remember. Telephone numbers come to 
mind instantly, once I have filed them by 
Mr. Roth's easy method. Street acidresses 
are just as easy. 

The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be ‘‘scared 
stiff’’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. 
I couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 

Now T am sure of myself, and confident 
and “easy as an old shoe’’ when I get on 
my feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in 
a business meeting, or in any social gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all 
is that I have become a good conversa- 
tionalist—and I used to be as silent as a 
sphinx when I got into a crowd of people 
who knew 

Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant 
I need it most. I used to think a “hair 
trigger’’ memory belonged only to the prodi- 
ay and genius. Now I see that every man 
of us has that kind of a memory if he only 
knows how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
years to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly every- 
thing you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office 

Since we took it up you never hear any 
one in our office say “I guess’’ or “I think 
it was about so much” or “I forget that 


right now’’ or “I can’t remember” or ‘I 
must look up his name.” Now they are 
right there with the answer—like a shot. 

Have you ever heard of ‘‘Multigraph”’ 
Smith? Real name H. Q. Smith, Division 
Manager of the Multigraph Sales Company, 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from 
a letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in a nut- 
shell: Mr. Roth has a most remarkable 

Memory Course. It is simple, and easy 

as falling off a log. Yet with one hour 

a day of practice anyone—I don’t care 

who he is—can improve his Memory 

100% in a week and 1,000% in six 

months,"* 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Send to Independent Corporation 
for Mr. Roth’s amazing course and see what 
a wonderful memory you have got. Your 
dividends in Increased earning power will be 
enormous. 

VICTOR JONES. 


Send No Money 

So confident is the Independent Corpora- 
tion, the publishers of the Roth Memory 
Course, that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a 
few short hours, that they are willing to 
send the course on free examination. 

Don’t send any money. Merely mail the 
coupon or write a letter and the complete 
course will be sent, all charges prepaid, at 
once. If you are not entirely satisfied send 
it back any time within five days after you 
receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
as are the thousands of other men and wo- 
men who have used the course, send only $5 
in full payment. You take no risk and you 
have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is with- 


t rati 
Independent Corporation 


Dept. R-633 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-633, 119 West 40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons I will either remail the 
course to you within five days after its re- 
ceipt or send you $5. 
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ATTENTION?! 


‘You Veterans, Historians and Critics 
of the 


WORLD WAR 


Do you want to know where you were—where 
your buddy was—how the Allied and German_forces 
were distributed at the most crucial hour in World's 

Bistors! If so send at once for the War’s greatest 
ouvenir, 


“The Hour of the Armistice” 


A large Map in full colors showing where every outfit 
was on Nov. 11, 1918; who opposed them; valuable 
statistics; portraits of General Foch, Pershing and 
Haig, and every Insignia worn or devised. 
ein on g paper ready for framing—Size 19x25 
inches. 
Designed by former_ service men in the Intelligence 
Division of the A. E. F., from official maps and data, 
Price $1.00, prepaid. 

Published by 


VETERANS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Suite 434 1328 Broadway, New York City 


Use Coupon below when sending your remittanée. 


St. or P. O. Box 
ToWhsocsceees 





